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« Un-Amerieans’ 


= New Witchhunt 


IN A stirring scene before the UN-American Activities 
Committee in New York’s Foley Square, last week, John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker, 
branded FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover as giving “entirely 
false” testimony about the Communist Party and its recent 
national convention. Hoover in a report on the convention 
had stated that the party stands for “the destruction of the 


Reenterea as second claw matter Oct. 22, 1947, at me poss 
effice at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Shakespeare said it. We believe it. And 
we believe it applies to YOUR paper, the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

During the last year of exciting events 
at home and abroad the Worker has be- 
come one of the most talked about and 
widely quoted papers in the country. 

We have clippings to prove it. But we 
don’t—yet—have the added circulation and 
financial backing. 

We are convinced, however, that both 
are obtainable—with your help. 

And so we are launching—on April 1— 
a new effort in our current circulation 
drive. We are combining it with the annual 
$100,000 spring fund appeal. 

- We ask YOU to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thotsand volunteers to 
help put over our combined campaign. 

The cireulation targets are 9,000 sub- 
scriptions to The Worker and 2 300 for the 


Daily Worker. Getting these by June 30 will 
net about $50,000. Together the subs and 
fund appeal will guarantee us the $150,- 
000 we need to keep things rolling until next 
fall. 

Can we do it? 

So far about 20 percent of The Worker 
goal has been reached and about one-third 
of the Daily Worker goal, with the aid of 
only a small group of readers. 

With YOUR help in contacting readers 
and former readers, visiting likely new 
readers, organizing house parties, forums 
or what have you ... we can do it. 

We can give YOUR paper the new read- 


ers it needs and deserves. 


We can give a minimum of 11,300 ad- 
ditional progressive Americans the paper. 
written for them. 

Write us today and let us know 


what . 
you pledge to do.to help. a 


American way of life” and takes orders from Moscow. 


Gates, one of a large number of witnesses in a broad 
wiichhunt against the left-wing and foreign language press, 


said when asked about Hoever's 
statements: 


“Hoover's views only indicate 
that he is the head of the po- 
litical police in this country. If 
you'll read the minutes of the 
convention, I think you will find 
they speak for themselves.” 


Also brought into the hearing 
was the fight for academic free- 
dom raging in the New York 
municipal colleges with growing 
student protests at: Queens and 
City College against the ban 
placed on Gates’ appearance 
during Academic Freedom 
Week. < 

As The Worker went to press 
Wednesday, Joseph Starobin, 
former foreign editor of The. 
Daily Worker, Angus Cameron 
of the publishing firm of Cam- 
eron Associates, and _ Jessica 
Smith, editor of New World Re- 
view, were about to testify. 
They were scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The 43-vear-old Gates a para- 
trnoper in World War Two, re- 
fused to be browbeaten by the 
subcommittee, insisting he was 
willing and anxious to give. his 
views publicly, but not to this 
witch hunting committee, Ex- 


cept fer angrily denying that he 
was, or ever had been, a member 
of any organization dedicated 
to the violent overthrow of the 
government, 

Almost from the moment he 
took the stand Gates was in 
heated conflict with committee 
counsel Richard Arens and com- 
mittee members Gordon Sherer 
(R, Ohio) and Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (O, Mo.) Gates gave 
his occupation as newspaper 
editor, but refused to say which 
paper he edited. 

“Everyone knows whére I'm 
employed. One only has to pick 
up a newspaper or tune i) on 

(Continued cn page 5) 
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Civil Rights Deadline 


fm Dangerously Close 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON-—There was suspected foot-dragging by 


Congressional liberals this week as the sand in the hourglass 
of the civil: rights fight was running out and the deadline 
dividing victory from defeat moved dangerously close. Hear- 


ings on civil rights bills in the House Judiciary Committee 


now for two) 
approved and 


bill is 


the 


been closed 
weeks, but the 
amended Administration 
still “under consideration” by 
full committee. 

And in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings were carried 
ou a week beyond Feb, 25, the date 
originally established as the latest 
time to start the bill through the 
full Judiciary Committee to the 
floor. Hearings in the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights subcommittee’ 
ended on March 5, but there has 
not been since a meeting of the 


Get 


sub-committee to pass the measure, 


on to the parent body. 

Both committees are considering 
the Administration bill introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-Ill) and in the House 
by Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
N.Y.). The main feature of the 
measure is the provision empower-| 


ing ve bor Attorney General to, 
tions a t 
€or anc gains persons lindges, W 


reatening iatimidation or other 


ie against the right to vote. The 


bill would also establish a -civil 
rights commission and a_ special; *55°™ 
civil. rights section in’ the sees 
Department. . 

On March 7, Sen. Fhomas C. 


sir Me. seaionent, ph the 


ttee on Consti- 


—-- > 


tutional Rights, said on the floor of 
the Senate: 
“I am confident that we can get 


a meaningful civil rights proposal 


reported out of the subcommittee 
very soon and acted upon favorably 
by the full committee.’ 

THAT was more than a week 
ago. And it is generally conceded 
‘here that unless there is a civil 
‘rights bill on the Senate floor be-— 
‘fore the end of March, the chance 
‘of defeating an inevitable filibuster 
will have “a 


NO ONE can account for the 
lag between the closing of hearings 
in the Senate subcommittee and 
the report of the bill to the full 
Judiciary Committee. The specula- 
tion is that Sen. James C. Eastland 
(D-Miss), chairman of the full com- 


\mittee, has kept that body busy 


‘with routine work, mainly consider- 
ation of B intments of federal 
the full committee 
is so occupied, it is said, subcom- 
mittee chairmen have a shard time 
assembling a quorum. 
Although the situation in the 
House Judiciary Committee is not 
as crucial, there have been many 


lifted eyebrows, accompanied Ce 
(Cottinced on Boge. 33): | 
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In Hig 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


urbs koom 
Court Decisio 


To Soviet IN 


THE SUPREME COURT in the past ‘ath lent a big boost to the anti-labor claque By JOSEPH CLARK " 
current'y using the Senate’s racket hearings for all they are worth to tighten curbs on labor 
political action and enact more “right-to-work” laws. The court reinstated the case against 


the United Automobile Workers 
stemming from its support of Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara’s candidac ” 
1954, and ordered a trial base 

the Justice Dpartment's acs 


The. Department of Justice, act- 
ing at the behest of Michigan 


chairman John Feikens of the Re- 
publican Party, charged that sup- 
port for McNamara’s candidacy 
over several TV programs of the 
UAW was an indirect campaign 
contribution and a violation of the 

Taft-Hartley ban on union funds 
for political purposes. Federal 
Judge Picard of Michigan dismiss- 
ed the charges on the ground that 
the Supreme Court had ruled in 
1948 that the late Philip Murray's 
appeal in CIO News for support 
of a Baltimore Congressional candi- 
date was not a violation of the 


T-H ban. 


This time, however, the major- 
ity of five Supreme Court justices 
noted some amendments to the’ 


WALTER REUTHER 
Auto Union President 


| 
ings that the “remedy” is a ban on 


political action by unions. 
The Portland situation was clear-' 


Corrupt Practices law designed to ly selected for the grand opener 


deal with “ 
dizect ss aa ch alleged im the 
indictment.” This means that if, 


after a trial, the case again reaches 


the high court, a ruling may be 
made that could bar the use of 


precisely the kind of in-|of the hearings to spotlight what | 


is supposed to ‘be collusion be- 
‘tween racketeers, labor leaders 
and corrupt city politicans. Both 
Senators Goldwater and _ Karl 
Mundt, 


ple -or of the regular union pro- sible situations like that in Port- 
grams over the air—in support of land. 


a candidate. 
* 

THIS is just what the National 
Association of Manufacturers,’ 
Chamber of Commerce and all eth-| 
er big business fronts have been 
seeking to obtain. Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, who voiced 
the Republican Party’s charge the 
unions are violating the political’ 
riguts of their members by en- 
dorsement of candidates friendly) 


to» unions, was quick to declare 


after only three days of racket hear- on elections: disclosed that $33,-| 


Corporations are also supposed 
to be covered by the ban on funds! 


|for political campaigns. But they 


easily get around it by the simple 
process of their executives giving 
the money “persenally.” They 
would be hurt if the bill spon- 


sored by the UAW hmiting politi-| 
cal donatons te $20 per persen, 


were passed. But so far there is 
little support for it. 
ve 


THE SENATE'S sub-committee 


members of the racket-| 
“anything of value’—even use of probing body, said it is political, 


a union hall, the time of staff peo- action by labor that makes pes-| 


000,000 in expenditures were reg- 
istered in the 1956 campaign. This 
is only the amount admitted open- 
ly. Experts estimate that probably 
$500 million was spent. But of the 
amount registered more than two- 
thirds went to the most favored 
party of big busimess, the GOP. 
Only 12 of America’s richest fami- 
lies, their donations spread out to. 
involve every relative in the cam- 
paign, donated a total of $1,153.,- 
735—more than 90 percent of it 
to Republicans. 

But the total registered for i‘. 
ber’s political committees, made 
up of voluntary donations of a 


dollar-a-head, was $941,271. It is 


the latter figure that most disturbs 
the anti-union forces. 
Hand-in-hand with the anti-la- 


| 


THE EYELESS were not so much in 1 Gaza as in Wash- : 


ington. On Monday when turmoil broke out again over Gaza 


the State Department released the text of a note to the Soviet 


Union. It was in reply to a Feb. 
11 note from Moscow to the three 
Western powers. 

The Soviet note urged that the 


U.S., USR, Britain and France get 


together for a joint policy toward 


the Middle East based on six: 


points: 
1. “The maintenance of peace 


in the Near and Middle East 
through settling disputed ques- 
exclusively by peaceful 


tions . 
means, by negotiations. 


2. “No interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Near and Mid- 


dle East; respect for the sovereign- 
ty. and napenienes of these 
countries. 

3. “Renounce any attempts to, 
include these countries in military | 


bor drive, which recently brought} blocs with the participation of the P 


renactment of the _ right-to-work 
law in industrial Indiana, goes the 
sponsorship of a bill patterned aft- 
er the Catlin Law of Wisconsin 


(Continued on Page 13) 


re powers. 

“The liquidation of foreign 
Sr and the withdrawal of for- 
‘eign troops from the territories of | 


ithe countries of the Near and Mid- 


| RAIL LABOR PAPER SAYS BANKERS 
| GET RICH ON GROWING U.S. DEBT 


WASHINGTON—“One of the 
biggest boosts in the spending” 
of the federal government “fat- 


| tens the profits of bankers,” La- 
bor, the railroad union paper 
declared editorially last week. 
It cited the increase in the inter- 
est on government bonds, from 
$4.6 billion in the year which 
began July 1, 1954, to $5.5 bil- 
| lion fer the year beginning July 

1, 1957. 

“The same is true of other 
business interests,” Labor said. 
| “Qn the one hand they clamer 
for cuts in Federal spending, but 
| on the other they demand in- 


| 


; 
' 


creased government subsidies 
for their particular branches of 
industry.” 

After citing the extortionate 
profits grabbed by tungsten pro- 
ducers on sales to the govern- 
ment, labor added: 

“That's just one of the dozens 
of government subsidies which 
business and banking groups are 
getting from the public treasury 
in various ways.” 

“Remember all this,” it ad- 
vises, “next time you read that 
the rise in government spending 
is caused by such thimgs as aid 
to farmers and ‘welfare pro- 
grams for the people. " 


| dle East. 


5. “Mutual renunciation of the 
supply of arms to countries of the 
Near and Middle East. | : 

6. “Cooperation towards the 
economic development of _ the 
countries of the Near and Middle 
East without making any political, 
military or other conditions what- 
soever incompatible with the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of these coun- 
tries.” 

THE WESTERN powers reject- 
ed the Soviet proposal as was ex- 
pected. But one reason it took so 
long for them to answer was that 
the British and French argued that 
it would look bad if a proposal for 
‘mutual agreement — especially one 
| pledging both sides to refrain from 

sending arms to the Middle East 
—were turned down out of hand. 

In its reply the State Depart- 
ment declered: 

“The form which cooperation in 
‘the Middle East should take—with 
specific reference to the proposal 
of the Soviet Government—is a 
;matter for decision in consultation 
with the Middle Eastern states. 

“Because of its respect for the 
principle of non-interference in the 
jadtairs of other nations, the United 
States would not wish to be party 
to an attempt by the great te | 
‘as suggested by the U.S.S.R., 
arrogate to themselves decisions on 
matters of vital importance to the 
nations of the Middle East; or to 
prevent those who feel themselves 
threatened from associating of 
their own free will with other na- 
tions. in legitimate collective se- 
curity arrangements, in accordance 
with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

To which the man from Mars, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘You Heard the Man Say It’s a G onspirac y, Didn't You?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


HOW MANY hearings in how 
many courthouse rooms have 
been held by the Un-American 
Committees with their little signs 
on the high desks “Mr. Scherer” 
and “Counsel”, with the bored 
looking secretary’ s fingers racing 
idly and almost noiselesly over 
tne stenotype machine, with the 
Oily eagerness of the informer 
importantly answering questions 
with names, as if this were all 

“live” and just unfolding in this 
room and hadn’t been werked 
out privately. . 

“And you knew this person to 
be a member of the Communist 
conspiracy at the time you left, 
Mr. Lautner?”. 

“Oh yes!”. 


This one, the investigation in- 
to left wing and foreign language 
publications, was on the fifth 
floor of the federal court build- 
ing at Foley Square in New 
York and began Tuesday with 
sub-committee chairman Rep. 
Morgan Moulder droning from 
a prepared statement: “The pur- 
pose of these hearings . . . Com- 
munist propaganda . . . gravest 
threat . . . security”. 

There are some little signs 
registering the impact on even 
such a committee of a greater 
defense of civil liberties these 
years. 

“There are, of course, consti- 
tutional guarantees ot free 
speech and free press”, Moulder 
reads from the sheet handed to : 
the half dozen reporters at the 
press table. They treat the 
press very well, »ublicity is their 
meat, and once Rep. Scherer 
anteersly interrupts the proceed- 


' ity i 


; ' 
e” 


ings to make sure it was loud 
enough for ‘the press to hear, 


which brings a sophisticated 
snort of disdain from several of 
the writers. 

“There is no desire on the 
part of this committee or the 
Congress of the United States to 
seek censorship of newspapers, 
magazines or books’, Moulder 
goes on with the majestic tones 
of righteousness. “This commit- 
tee recognizes completely the 
right of free political action and 
free political expression” (what 
do vou think, were un-Ameri- 
cans!?). 

Ah, then it comes. 

“We are concerned not with 
legitimate political protest, but 
with the clandestine activity of 
the Communist conspiracy”. 


THATS THE way it works. 
Later in the day commitiee coun- 
sel Richard Arens purses his lips, 
looks ceilingward, and intones 
“Is there any doubt in your 
mind, Mr. Lautner, that the 
Communist Party is a consipracy 
run by Moscow?”. 

“Nome whatsoev ‘er’, promptly 
responds Mr. Lautner, who gives 
his occupation, when that for- 
mality arises, as “consultant to 
the govefnment on communism”, 
which means stoolpigeoning on 
order for pay. 

Conspiracy proven. 

Who's talking about freedom 
of the press anyhow? You heard 
the man say it’s all a conspiracy! 

There are sacks of E mail from. 
abroad piled up behind the wit- 
ness table. Present are two men 
from the Port of New York Cus- 
toms. One, a Francis Laughiin, 
explains weightily that the laws 
on confiscating “ply & two. 


, - ; ’ t rh ae . 


types of things, “obseenity”, 
and advocating tne violent over- 
throw of the government. 


Irving Fishman, in charge of 
this department fer 18 years, 
and in this kind of work for 29 
years, is asked if these are typi- 
cal bags of mail from abroad to 
be channeled through his de- 
partment’s ferreting eyes, and he 
Says yes. 

Pick one of these at random 
and open it for us to see, he is 
told. 

He walks to the pile, touches . 
one of the bags, then bends low- 
er for another one. 

It is opened. Aka, mail from 
the “Iron Curtain” countries! 

He seems very familiar with 
the contents of this sack opened 
at random, previously unlooked- 
at, 

An interpreter from the de- 
partment reads the name of a 
book in the Russian language. 
“How The Steel Was Tempered, 
by Ostrovsky’. There is a sud- 
den perking up by some of the 
committee members, and the in- 
terpreter hastily adds “This is 
not a technical description. It is 
the title given to a story . 

There was some material for 
students about the World Youth 
Festival in Moscow next sum- 
mer, in the form of posters in- 
tended for conspiratorial display 
on walls. “That's the World 
Youth Festival, is it not?”, 
asked Scherer. “Yes”, came the 
reply, “For peace and friend- 
ship”. Scherer nods ,and leans 
back satisfied. That’s it! (Got 
them redhanded). 

The comic touches continued 
as incoming magazines “Romania 


| PORE» “Poland” and “Soviet 


peg yy F 


is order an opinion.. 


** 
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SHERER 


Russia” were formally accused of 
the un-American crime of: “not 
‘having advertisements like Life 
and Look. 

You would think the whole 
solemn hoax had run into trouble 
when the Port man is asked how 
much of the incoming stuff is 
open advocacy of force and vio- 
lence and how much just politi- 
cal propaganda, and he is forced 
to say “Oh, no, actually we have 
never found ANY of it advacat- 
ing force and violence or forcible 
overthrow. . .”. 

But this is easily fixed. It is 
only a fact. All you have to do 
Counsel 
Arens asks the interpreter “You 
would say the Communist, Party 
of the United States is the 
equivalent of foreign agents on 
American soil .. .”, which means 
he BETTER say it. He does. The 
next day in the Hearst Mirror the 
ane f reads “All US. Reds, 


Oj ts 


rote 14 6 Wks 


: ;: 


BS Bet; @& >> 


Seviet Agens, Probe Is Told”. 


And of-course, there is Laut- 
ner, obsequiesly garrulous, eager 
to establish some importance for 
himself, a littke more dignity than 
his quickly mumbed occupation 
description affords. 


The recent CP convention, 
says Arens blandly, claimed it no 
longer advoeated foree and vio- 
lence (as if it ever did!). Lautner 
hastens to tell him what he 
wants, that the convention was 
all just a trick. 

“Yes, in a sense I would say 
they are all foreign agents,” he 
agrees nodding vigorusly. Where- 
upon Arens intones “Only 6,000 
FBI men working part time, ‘and 
over three times that amount of 
Communists devoting full time 
to espionage and sabotage.” 

You see, they can say any- 
thing at all they want. They sit 
oa the high benches behind their 

‘name signs and are a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Con- 
ress of the United States. Any 
ntastic lie is theirs to utter in 
solemn unchallengeability. Not 
a single member of the American 
Communist Party has ever been 
even CHARGED with espionage 
or sabotage, let alone convicted, 
but they can sit there stating as 
fact that all Communists devote 
full time to espionage and sabo- 
tage. This is the crazy world of 
the un-American Committee 


. hearings 


Disbelief, ‘contempt, nausea 
are not enough, you know as 
etal gg, ee Ee These 
ee taht cad eee 
and pu 
for what they are, incredible 
fakirs and deadly foes of the - 


Constitution of our find. — 
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_ DETROIT. — A Federal Judge 


here, Ralph Freeman, an Eisen- 
hower appoiteee joined the invas- 
ion of constitutional liberties now 
in evidence by the govrenment in- 
vasion of union affairs in the cur- 
rent Teamster Union investigation. 
Judge Freeman opposed the use 
by a witness of the Fifth Amend- 
ment when he sentenced Art Mc- 
Phaul, UAW Negro leader and 
former civil rights Congress secre- 
tary here to nine months in jail and 
$500 fine, because McPhaul re- 
fused to turn over books and mem- 
bership lists to the House Un-Amer- 


—_— ; —— 
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DOWN in Jerseyville, Ill., the International Shoe Company 
plans to close down a 50-year old plant for good, throwing 200 


workers out of jobs. 
e 


A UNION printer, George Nemec, is seeking election as a mem- 
ber of the school board in the West suburbs of Cicero, Berwyn, 
Stickney. The election takes place April 13._ Pa: 

. 


THERE is no agreement at all among the AFL and the CIO 
here on the location of the planned University of Illinois branch. 
The AFL favors a location in or near the = The CIO is for the 


proposed Miller Meadow location out in the forest preserves. 
. 


IN the United Packinghouse Workers, the Armour local has 
contributed $500 to the fight of the Swift local to prevent the com- 
pany from moving its pork bloc operations out of Chicago. 

*. 


THE defeat at the Wyman-Gordon plant in Harvey has not put 
the damper on the UAW’s organizing drive in this region. A lot of 
activity is developing out of the UAW’s organizational headquarters 
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ican Committee in 1952 and plead-! at 235 Mannheim Rd. 
ed the Fifth Amendment during his 
trial. | 

The judge stated in court to Mc- 
Phaul: “You defied the government, 
the right of Congress to investi- 
gate .. . you refused to cooperate 

. it’s not for you to decide, you 
should have produced the records, 
you defied the committee, the Con- 
gress and the government.” He then. 


added the House Un-Americans 


LAYOFF rumors are still floating around the Melrose Park 
plant ‘of International Harvester. Work on big tractors depends 
heavily on the delayed government road-building program. 

° 


A HUNDRED workers took steps last week against the col- 
lusive deal between the employers and a racketeer, a deal which 
has deprived them mainly of decent wages and conditions while 
at the same time looting their union treasury. Their four milken 
dollar lawsuit against Angelo Inciso and 22 corporations is expected 
to — how the bosses jom with the racketeers in victimizmg 
workers. ad 


EUGENE E. Frazier succeeds the late Willard E. Townsend as 


view. 
‘in the sale of farm implements and 
service parts, as well as farm trac-| 


head of the United-Transport Service Employes. Frazier was the 


By SAM KUSHNER . } 

CHICAGO—While the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company last 
week announced that it had more 
than a billion and a quarter dollars 


‘in sales and made almest $50 mil- 


lion in net profits, the UAW Har- 


vester Council revealed that 5.200! 


Harvester workers face the pros- 
pect of protracted layoffs in the 
coming months. 
cludes more than 1,000 Harvester 


This figure in-| 


workers who are now laid off. 

As an increasing number of: 
workers employed by Harvester 
find themselves in serious financial 
straits, the company seems to be 
weathering some production prob-; 
lems quite well, from its point of’ 
A decrease of $28 million 


tors and service parts, together with | 


'a $48 million loss of sales as a result 
of the closing down the Evansville 


works which manufactured refrig-: 
erators, were more than overbal-' 
anced by an increase of sales in| 


IN spite of increased sales in 


At Harvester 


in net profits of almost $6 million. 
The profit figure, however, still was 
an extremely high $49,619,000. 
Dividends increased by almost one ~ 
and a quarter million dollars in 
1956, despite the reported drop in 
net profits. 

In spite of the solid financial 
report of the company which 
brought great satisfaction to the 
stockholders and the Board of Di- 
rectors, more than 2,000 Harvester 


| workers in the Rock Island area 
‘face protracted layoffs within the 


coming months. Other areas that 
will probably be hard hit are Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis. More then 
500: laid-off workers at the In- 
dianapolis nlant face the prospect 
of not being called back to work 
before the early part of 1958 ac- 
cording to the UAW Harvester 
Department. 


Apparently the company is de- 
termined to maintain its high rate 


motor truck and construction equip-' of profit in spite of the critical 
ment and parts of $179 million. | ? 
« 


situation in the sale of farm im- 
plements, by continued speed-up, 


should have been left to decide | 
what to do with the records. 
Ernest Goodman, McPhaul’s at- 


1956, company showed a decrease rate-cutting and increased automa- 
ition. At Almost every Harvester 


| plant in the country, sharp disputes 
‘between the union and the com- 


unions secretary-treasurer. 


torney broke in on this discourse 
of the judge saying that a matter; 
of conscience was involved in Mc-' 
Phaul’s refusal to produce the rec- 


& ® | | 
i egregation in 
Goodman told the court that , | 


members of the Civil Rights Con-! 
gress could be harmed by disclos-| 
ures of their names before such a 
committee and that should be con- 
sidered. 

But the judge continued and 
stated that he was surprised that 
the penalty is not more than $1,000; 


capital and in Chicago, efforts were} °® Revising the assignment of 
being made last week to advance teachers and personnel so as to im-, 
regation. ‘in those schools most affected by 

The issue came up in the legis- 
lature when Rep. Charles F. Arm-| 


———— 


CHICAGO.—The Second An- 
nual Freedom Ball on March 
23, honoring Claude Lightfoot 

| on his 47th birthday, will be tak- 
ing place under a political cli- 
mate vastly different from that 


of the opening of the Lightfoot 
case two and a half years ago. 

The reason for the long delay 
in the decision on the Lightfeot 
appeal is known only to the Su- 
preme Court itself. But it is 
most certainly related to recent 
political events. 


Millions of Americans have 
become aware of the fact that 
the so-called drive “against 
Communism,” of which the | 
Smith Act “membership” cases 
are a part, was in reality an at- 
tack on the basic institutions of 
American democracy. This un- 
derstanding was reflected in a 
number of Supreme Court deci- 
sions upholding t he Bill of 
Rights. These decisions ‘ co- 
incided with other historic rul- 
ings outlawing segregation, and 
with the mass upsurge of the 
Negro people to win, once and 
for all( first om citizenship. 


— 


fine and one year in jail for re- 
—_ to produce books and rec- South Side Chicago school district| on placement and on scheol main-' 
McPhaul will appeal the sep. | POundaries which reinforce the pat- tenanc.e | 
tence of Judge Freeman to the Cir- ge i segrege sm. ee 
cuit Court of Appeals. Meanwhile’ ep. Armstrong offered eae 
ne to feo tua 940000 personal 2mendment to the school-building, 
WE bond issue. The amendment was Upreme curt 
: defeated by a 22-7 vote in the : 
House Education Committee. 
MW Sal WILLOUGHBY Abner, presi- 
eCSiten dent of the Chicago branch of the, 
National Association for the Ad-'! 
.vancement of Colored People, de- 
Tel! How They ‘clared this week that the school 
segregation fight m Chicago is “be- 
‘ginning to break through.” 
increase Sales | “But you can’t begin to get! 
: s problems eral he said, “unless' 
« ,}you can get them recognized first.” 
hon ] ‘eat ye i” on The NAACP leader has been 
4S speaking before church, fraternal, 
Michigan Worker are helping one labor and civic groups, presenting 
of our press builders who has in- the results of a study which has 
creased his sales 100 percent in Deen made documenting the jim- 
the last four weeks. eine — in the schools here, 
ts aci8A bhals eel 1 the depriving of Negro children of 
7 Ve SoMe ©asuly 4 equal educational opportunities, 
couple of hundred copies” another; “Outside of New York, no city 
press builder told us who covered has more children attending segre- 
the vast Dodge local UAW meet- Sated — = Rae Ab- 
ner declared. He also pointed out 
ing a couple of Sundays ago. that New York City Po eaasilien 
Seventy-five percent of atten-'a deliberate program of integrat- 
dance-goers at the recent movie ing schools, whereas the Chicago 
“Salt of the Earth” told press build-|Board of Education has not even 
ers selling the Michigan Worker, ;#ken note of the segregation prob- 
that they get the paper, some 35) 7) 
others bought copies and some sally DN, aso a the school 
they wanted an extra one. Some | ports of te Ce a oved Mt nae 
readers asked us to needle the tion, which ee rican 


press about getting movie houses | ® Re-mapping the school zones 


to show “Salt. so that white and Negro pupils in 


_ At the Dodge local meeting buy-|,,.; . 
ers were talking of two stories Y- Ineighboring areas will no longer 


the paper, one about the White 
Citizens Councils and the other 
about the future of the 1957) 
models. 


IT IS not surprising, there- 
foré, that the Supreme Court 
has become a major battle tar- 


But the audacity and ar- 
the attackers has 


ag ke 
The recent report of the Senate 


Internal Security subeommittee 
zeroed in its big guns on the 
Court. | 


* 
ARE you taking “one for me and 
one for my friend?” 
That’s the way to build a route,’ 
to get new readers, and bring in‘ 
subs. We are still a long way from” 


b 


Demand Officials ‘Recognize’ 


this city’s fight against school seg- prove the quality of the teachers cago schools can only grow worse. | 


ABNER declared that until the protest and intends to go ahead.” 


| 


CHICAGO. — Both in the state attend schools that are segregated.. Chicago Board of Education adopts 


and implements a policy of racial! 
integration, “segregation in Chi-: 


>? 


The NAACP has in recent weeks | 


patterns of residential segregation.!offered objections to new school 

Earlier, the New York Board of!sites on the South Side and on the ing the big layoffs im the Harves- 
strong sought to force through the Education had approved three near North Side which “perpetuate: ter plant last November 5,656 
change of those West Side and _ other integration reports curiculum, the segregated pattern.” 


Abner said, however, that “the 


As Lightfoot Ruling Nears 


_ by committee chairman East- 


our goal of 300 Michigan Worker 
=m chigan Worker. 


46K 


The report lashed the court | 
|. for delivering ring’ a sériés of ““judi-' . 


| 


Under ‘Heat’ 


, 


cial setbacks” to government 
agencies “seeking to halt com- 
munist penetration into this | 
country.” By infereace, the Sen- | 
ate subcommittee accused the | 
high court of something close | 
to treason. 


* 

BY ATTACKING the court 
for alleged “pro-communism,” 
exponents of white supremacy 
and rebellion against the Con- 
stitution can join hands with 
reactionary Republicans and 


| 


Democrats from the North who 


dare not openly support South- 
ern racism. Thus Joe McCarthy 
(“the Investigator”) was invited 


land to grill Justice Brennan, 
whose appointment to the Su- 


preme Court required approval 
of the Senate. 


The Georgia Legislature’s res- | 


olution calling for impeachment 

of six Supreme Court justices 
careful to soft-pedal the in- 
ation question. With guilt- 

jyaissociation lo 

. connections, and legal 

opinions favorable to 

and avowed Communists.” 

ator Eastland has rey :atedly 

that “our court has been 


charged 
ae 9? 
y ~~ pres . 


pany are reported over changes in 
classifications, ratescutting and for 
other causes. A number of the 'o- 
cal unions are preparing to t:"e 
strike votes in order to enfozxce 
their demands for proper clas~"‘i- 
cations and piece-work rates. The 
workers at the McCormick Works 
in Chicage already have voied to 
take strike action. 

* 


THE UAW announced that dur- 


| workers received $410,000 in sup- 


plementary unemployment bere- 


school board has flatly rejected our| fits during a three-week period. 
This averaged $18.17 per worker 


per week. In spite of the Jarge lay- 
offs last year less than 10 percent 


of the. supplementary unemoley- 


ment fund was depleted. 


In an attempt to reassure the 
Harvester workers that there is no 
danger that the supplementary 
unemployment benefits will «ive 
out, the UAW Harvester newsletter 


states that “plenty ‘still remains in 


the big SUB pot ast he trust fund 
continues to build up.” 

As a result of the pending layoffs 
and in view of the company profit 
figures, it is expected that the Har- 
vester locals will speak out strongly 
for a stepping up the fight for the 
shorter work-week at the coming 
UAW national convention. Last 


‘week, the Harvester Council meet- 


ing in Indianapolis voted for: the. 
shorter work-week as the next ma- 
jor goal of the UAW. It is reported - 
that many of the Harvester locals, 
including the Tractor Works in 


|Chicago, have also passed resolu- 


tions for the shorter work-week. 
The national UAW convention is 
scheduled to open in Atlantic City 


ikes Won 


In 2 Plants 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. | 
With a victory on grievances 
under their belts, some 4,000 
workers at two General Motors. 


‘plants here were back at work 


yesterday after striking Sunday 
night. 

A pile-up of issues involving 
speed-up and disciplining of work- 
ers by the GM management spark- 
ed the walkout. Chief individual — 
cases were settled in the agree- — 
ment and a formula was worked 


Pevey } SPE Tere Sa ers th be ek oe De 
; ¢ a” . . % 


—_ 
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Pennsylvania Has t 


st 


Jobless Ratio in United States 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad March. 7 
furloughed 200 employes of its 
car building and repair shops at 
Altoona as the result of “realign- 
ment of work schedules.” 
According to Senator Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa) there are approx- 
imately 250,000 unemployed in 
the state, a ratio of one unem- 


—_—_ 


—one in persons. nigic pruning 
has reduced the number to 136,- 
000, to a ratio of one in 12. This 
is more than the combined num- 
ber receiving such aid in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio 
and New Mexico! 

Several weeks ago a group of 
nine Congressmen from. this 
state hotly protested plans of 
the Agricultural Department to 


included in the governor's bud- 
get, which the Republican-con- 
trolled — is now try- 
ing to slash. : 


Parley on Aid to 


Pins to Girders 
By Trusts, Says 


WASHINGTON, March 12.— 
Multi-million dollar monopolies 
control the lion’s share of the na- 
tion’s economy in dealing with 
commodities ranging from safety 
pins to steel girders, a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee revealed in 
a staff report made public today. 

The report, based ona study 
initiated by the late Sen. Harley 
Kilgore, was transmitted to the 
full Judiciary committee by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo), 
chairman of the subcommittee on 


. a 
Sd £%, 
i 


tions. Foremost is one of the four 
giants in’ its field. 

® Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
by acquiring the De Long. Hook 
& Eye Co., has practicaliy put it- 
self at the head of the diaper pin 
family. | . 

® Scott. Paper Co. (towels and 
toilet paper) swallowed three of 
its competitors. since 1953. This 
financial gorging has enabled Scott 
to up its net sales fro $97 million 
in 1950 to $245 million in 1955, 
and increase its pulp making “ca- 


Foreign Born 


CHICAGO. — A Midwest Con- 


pacity from 600 tons per. day in 


tighten up surplus food regula- 
1950 to approximately 2,000 tons 


Anti-Trust and Monopoly. 
tions in order to cut such ex- 


ployed person to every 17 em- 
Sen. O’Mahoney, in his letter of 


ployed. 


Clark declared that his bill, 
now before the Senate Banking 


Committee, which would pro- - 


vide a revolving fund of $275,- 
000.000 for industrial loans was 


a minimum program, to supple- 
ment what the states would be 


able to contribute. 


penses, Republican Representa- 
tives Robert J. Corbett and 
James. Fulton. of Allegheny 
County and. James Van Zandt 
of Altoona were on the delega- 
tion which conferred with as- 
sistant agricluture — secretary 
Earl J. Butz. 


ference to Repal the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law and Defend the Rights 
of Foreign Born Americans will 
convene’ in Chicago on Sunday, 
March 17, at the Midwest Hotel, 
6 N. Hamlin. 


transmittal, said he considered the 
report “solely as evidence to be 
considered” and not as represent- 
ing the views of the subcommittee. 


trust actions against as many giant 


. Under the auspices of the Mid-' 


| west Committee for Protection of) Years. 


concerns, all within the past six 


per day in 1955.” 


The study was based on 29 anti-! 


Among some of the find- 


9 Million Kids 


Some 2.5 million children in 
the U.S. belong to families who 
earn less than $10.a week and 
another. 1.75 million are in fami- 
lies who earn between $10 and 


| ings were: : 

® Pillsbury Four Mills, by ac- 
quiring two of its chief competitors 
jumped from fifth to second place 
nn the. flour family. And from 
third to first place in bakery flour, 
— its Rist place position in 
prepared mixes. While climbing, 


The Clark bill would allocate 
$100 million for industrial re- 
development, $100 million for 
rurel redevelopment, and $75 
mon for construction of pub- 
lic facilities. . 
Oreration of the program 


|Foreign Born, the main business 
of the conference will be to adopt; 
a program of action to guide the 
committee's work during the re- 


mainder of 1957. 


Conference discussion will re- 
volve primarily around the need 


$20 a week. Then 2.5 million 
are in families who earn between ~ 
$20 and $30 a week; and 2.75 
million are in families who earn 
between $30 and $40 a week. 
That makes 9.5 million children 
in the country who come from 


THE NEW REGULATION 
would require that an applicant 
for surplus food must have used 
up all his resources except his 
homestead. A constant cam- 
burgh Press”—is back of the pro- 
posal. 


weld be by an agency respon- 
sib’: to the President. Clark was 
sp-c'fic in his objection to hay- 
ing it placed under Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks’ de- 
partment, as proposed by Re- 
publican Senator Edward Mar- 
tin in a rival bill backed by the 


As a result of these pressures, 
combined with an attempt to 
unload the financial burden of 
the distribution in Allegheny 
County, its Board of Commis- 
sioners (two Democrats and one 
Republican). voted March 7 to 
drop the program at the end of 


for an immigration policy based 
upon democratic and humanitarian 
coneepts to replace those embodied 
in the Walter-McCarran Law. 
The final session of the confer- 
ence will be a “Salute to Attor- 
neys. In banquet form, tribute will 
be paid to 10 Midwest lawyers who 


the Hour company also proportion- 
ally upped its $200 million annual 
sales. 
® Crown-Zellerbach Corp., by 
acquiring St. Helen’s Pul 
Co. in 1954, had just about gob- 
bled up 70 percent of “certain 


& Paper 


families whose total monetary 
income is less than $40 a week. 


—< 


Gov. Stratton to 
Resume Open House 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton will hold his first 


fisen h oO wer Administration. types ot craft paper and paper 


Weeks is not “in sympathy” 
with Clark’s proposals and 
“probably would not push 
them,” Clark declared. 

The large amount of unem- 
ployment in this state is also in- 
dicated in the fact that 800,000 
nec¢dy persons were on the rolls 
last vear for government surplus 
food. This is one out of every 
14 inhabitants, more than two 
and a half times the ratio Ala- 
hema and New York, the next 


May, there being sufficient sup- 
plies on hand to last that long. 

They have long contended 
that such distribution is the -re- 
sponsibility of the state peste. 
ment but hitherto the refusal of 
the latter to. take over the job, 
combined with the pressure of 
the local labor movement and 
welfare groups, have kept the 
county authorities from this de- 
cision. 

Discontinuance of the distvi- 


have been assisting the Midwest 
‘Committee in assuring defense for 
those persons who have been vic- 
timized by the Walter-McCarran| 
Law. 


Reuther Sees 
Rights of All 


Are Jeopardized | 
WILLIAM ALLAN | 


| 


products in the Pacfic coast states. 


creased its net sales from $48 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $300 million in 


bution will place the administra- 
tion of Goy. Leader n a hard 
fix. Taking over the distribution | 
will be expensive for the state. | 


: or ar | 
No provision for such costs were | 


highest states in the proportion 
of unemployment. 

The Pittsburgh area (Alle- 
gheny County) had 165,000 on 
the surplus food rolls last July 


COMMUNIST PARTY ISSUES — 
TEXT OF ITS CONSTITUTION 


The Communist Party made and full citizenship and uncondi-' 
public last week the party’s new|tional equality for the Negro peo- 
constitution adopted at its national ple as basic to the fight for de- 
convention, Feb. 9-12, in New mocracy.” | 
York. | On the question of the founda- 

The constitution’s preamble tion theory of the party, the pre- 
terms the Party “an American,amble states: | 
workingclass political organization’ “The Communist Party bases its 
whieh bases itself unon the prin-| theory generally on the scientific 

ciples of scientific socialism.” ihumanist and. democratic heritage 

Article II of the constitution’ 0f mankind generally and particu-: 
states the party’s purposes thus: larly on the principles of scientific 

“The purposes of this Cepeniee. | Sociakan 95 | Coveeee by Ley 
tion are: through the exercise of )!#™, Frederick Engels and Y. 1. 
Lenin. These universally valid 


“democratic and constitutional rights “*"""" ae cet P 
and participation in the electoral P™™<Iples the Communist Farty of 


process and other forms of politi-| the U.S.A. interprets, applies and 


cal activity, to promote the welfare S'ves to develop further in ac- 
of the working people of the Unit- | Comdance with the requirements of 
ed States, defend and extend their the American class struggle, demo- 
democratic rights, help unite them CT™@UC traditions and Customs. 
against monopoly control of the) The constitution specifically, 
economic and political life of our! provides for the right of dissent by 
nation, and organize to eliminate Members in disagreement with ma- 
the scourge of economic crisis, wn-|jority policies. Factional activities 
employment, poverty, racism and) are prohibited. 
war through the establishment of! An article of the constitution 
socialism by the free and demo-|obliges “all -party members to 
cratic choice of a majority of the struggle against all forms of na- 
people.” itional oppression, national chau- 
Describing the methods of, Vinism, discrimination and segre- 
achieving socialism, the preamble} gation, against all agp ge 
declares: fluences and practices of ‘ragial’ 
“The Communist Partv holds theories, such as white chauvinism 


that there are various roads to so-|2nd anti-Semitism.” 
cialism and that the working peo-| Another article calls for explu- 
ple of our nation will find their,sion from the party of any mem- 
own road to socialism. We advo-|ber “who is a strike-breaker, a 
cate a aceful, democratic road provocateur, engaged in espionage, 
to socialism through the political'an informer, or who adheres to 
and economic struggles of the}... ary group or party which con- 
American people within the devel-|spires or acts to subvert, under- 
oping constitutional process.” mine, weaken or overthrow any in- 
The preamble emphasizes the/stitutions of American democracy 
struggle against racism, declaring; through which the majority of the 
that the party “regards the strug-|American people can maintain 
gle to wipe ,out the system of jin:-.their right to determine their des- 
Erawism “and'’ to’ win immediate€nies.”" 0 


Democracy 
Mississippi Style 


| rose from $1.4 to 34.2,°°°"° 


DETROIT. —“What’s alarming. 
about the.U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision against the UAW,” said a 
United Auto Workers Union| 
spokesman here, “is that it comes’ 
on the heels of the passing of the 
right to scab law in Indiana.” | 
fdid hime Wt sokeser7890$ _- | 

Asked if-he thought another a! 
dictment pending in Bay City, 
Mich., against five Flint UAW) 
locals may come down now, the! 
spokesman said: “It the haste with’ 
which the governemnt moved to: 
start that case, while we were 
awaiting the Supreme Court deci-| 
sion is any barometer, then it won't! 
be long there either.” The Flint 
locals’ records, files, books and! 
minutes were seized by FBI 
agents last Nov. 8th. 

UAW president Walter Reuther 
commented here: | 

“The UAW considers this case 
to be o fimportance far and be- 
yond the rights of organized labor) 
as a group... we believe that 
freedom of speech, like all other 
basic rights, is an indivisible value 
and that the rights of one group 
cannot be infringed without in) 
jeopardy the freedom of speech of! 
all groups and all people.” 

Local. newspapers here, heavily 
subsidized by auto company ad- 
vertising, are already calling for 
the “pilot” operation of passage of 
a right to scab law in Indiana to be 
tried in Michigan and Ohio. 


In 1956 the popular vote. for 
President showed that 60.4 per- 
cent of the civilian population 
of voting age cast ballots com- 
pared with 62.7 per cent. four 
years before. 

This was the figure for the 


nation as a whole. vine 

But for Mississippi the figure 
was 22.1 percent down Seen 
24.3 percent in 1952, The per- 
centage in 1956 remained the 
same in Georgia at 30.5; in Ala- 
bama it rose from 24.8 to 28.4; 


in South Carolina it fell from 
29.4 to 247 and io Virginia it 


, 


- and “what to do about it,” kept 


1,000 Attend Screen Writer’s 


® Foremost Dairies, Inc., in- 


1954 through a series of acquisi- 


open house of 1957 in his State 
House office Thursday. On these 
‘public days the Governor receives 
callers in the reception room of his 
outer office. 


newer ee 


WANT FARMERS ILLS KEPT 


ON A HIGH DISCUSSION LEVEL 


By Special Farm Correspondent’ 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The gener- 
al idea of the annual farm for- 
um, held here on March 4 and 
D, under the sponsorship of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, 
seemed to be that “agriculture 
and business are inseparable.” 
John L. McCaffrey, chairman 
of the board of International 
Harvester Co., and a director in 
many other big corporations, 
admitted that now, “when the 
farmer feels he is not well off, 
farm implement manufacturing 
in the U.S.A. has dropped to 
under 50 percent of capacity.” 
Walter Garver, — representa- 
tive of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted the discus- 
sion of “what ails agriculture,” 


a ‘devil! to blame for the 


on a level “where some smart 
people, who know more about 
the problem than anybody else 
does. won't be allowed to find 
prob- 
lems of agriculture.” : 
To maintain the discussion on 
such a high level proved to be 
dificult. Marvin L. McLain, of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, blamed high  operatin 
costs for the farmer's difficult. 
ties. In particular, he attacked 
labor for demanding and get- 
ting wage increases. Garver, 
challenged all statements blam- 
mg corporations for raising 
prices. No one in the forum de- 
fended labor, although there 
were many who defended Big 
Business from any responsibility 
for the farmer's ills. 


| 


Award to Blacklisted Author 


LOS ANGELES.—A capacity 
audience of 1,080, with Groucho 
Marx as master of ceremonies, 
was present last week when Mi- 
chael Wilson received the 
Screen Writers award for his 
scripting of “Friendly Persua- 
sion. 

The award for the best writ- 
ten American drama was made 
to the blacklisted . Hollywood 
writer at the Moulin Rouge 
here. 

The Writers Guild made its 
award despite the announce- 
ment by George Seaton, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts, that Wilson 
will be denied the Academy’s 
“Oscar” even if his film wins it. 
“Friendly Persuasion” has been 
shown in movie houses with no 
lilsting of screen writing cred- 
its. ints 

Seaton said his stand .was | 
based on an Academy by-law 
adopted only last month that 
anyone. who invokes the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
is ineligible for the Oscar. Wil- 
son ed the House un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee’s Hol- 
lywood. witehhunt. . 


"DAILY VARIETY, trade, pa- 
per, “noted, Selves! Snake ‘ 


Award to James 


was speculation . . . that Wilson 
might “amass a certain amount 
of wirte-in votes for the Oscar 
for Best Screenplay, Adapted.” 


The paper added that Seaton 
had taken the stand that “there 
is absolutely no possibility that 
Wilson can win an Oscar since 
write-in votes are never counted 
in Academy balloting.” | 

In a scarcely veiled reference 
to the discriminatory treatment 


‘of Wilson, Groucho Marx re- 


lated how Moses got very little 


financial gain as the original au- 


thor of the Ten Command- 
ments. The comedian then 
added: 

“And here's the irony. After 
all the money, the producers 
were forced to kep Moses’ nam 
off the writing credits because 
they found out he had once 
crossed the Red Sea.” ; 
Other awards handed out by 
the Guild were the Laurel 
Award of Achievemeat to 


Charles Brackett and Billy Wil- 


der; Best Written Comedy 


Poe, John Far- 
row and S. J. ‘asl for 


“Around the World in 80 Days’; 


Best American Musical to Er- 


eet toting 


n-Americans’ 
ew Witchhunt 


IN A stirring scéne before the UN-American Activities 
Committee in New .York’s Foley Square, last week, John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker, 
branded FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover as giving “entirely 
false” testimony about the Communist Party al its recent 


national convention.’ Hooyer in a report on the convention 
had stated that the party stands for “the destruction of the 


' G@eenteread as second class matter Oct. Zi, 1947. at the pee. 
office at all York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Shakespeare said it. We believe it. And 
we believe it applies to YOUR paper, the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

During the last year of exciting events 
at home and abroad the Worker has be- 
come one of the most talked about and 
widely quoted papers in the country. 

We have clippings to prove it. But we 
don't—yet—have the added circulation and 
financial backing. 

We are convinced, however, that both 
are obtainable—with your help. 

And so we are launching—on April 1— 
a new effort in our current circulation 
drive. We are combining it with the annual 
$100,000 spring fund appeal. 

.., We ask YOU to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to 
help put over-‘our combined campaign. 


! circulation iatigesti | ites |,000i isthe) |: Witte ins tondity dane et us know, wate: fen ¥.. 
~ scriptions: to The Worker and 2,300 for the ‘ ae | 


Daily Worker. Getting these by June 30 will 
net about $50,000. Together the subs and 
fund appeal will guarantee us the $150,- 
000 we need to keep things rolling until next 
fall. 

Can we do it? 

So far about 20 percent of The Worker 
goal has been reached and about one-third 


- of the Daily Worker goal, with the aid of 


only a small group of readers. 

With YOUR help in contacting vecciai 
and former readers, visiting likely new 
readers, organizing house parties, forums 
or what have you . .. we can do it. 

‘We can give YOUR paper the new read- 
ers it needs and deserves, __ 


We can give a minimum of 11,300 ad- 
essive Americans the. paper 


ditional pr 


written for them. 


you = ge to do to help. 


American way of life” and takes orders from Moscow. 


Gates, one of a large number of witnesses in a broad 
witchhunt against the left-wing and foreign language press, 


said when asked about Hoover's 
statements: 

“Hoover's views only itdicate 
that he is the head of the po- 
litical police im this country. If 
youll read the minutes of the 
convention, I think you will find 
they speak for themselves.” 


Also brought into the hearing 
was the fight for academic free- 
dom raging in the New York 
municipal colleges with growing 
student protests at Queens and 
City College against the ban 
placed on Gates’ appearance 
during Academic Freedom 
Week. 

As The Worker went to press 
Wednesday, Joseph  Starobin, 
former foreign editor’ of The 
Daily Worker, Angus Cameron 


cept for angrily denying that he 
was, or ever had been, a member 
of any organization dedicated 
to the violent overthrow of the 
government. 

Almost from the moment he 
took the stand Gates was in 
heated conflict with committee 
counsel Richard Arens and com- 
mittee members Gordon Sherer 
(R, Ohio) and Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (O. Mo.) Gates gave 
his occupation as newspaper 
editor, but refused to say which 
paper he edited. 

“Everyone knows where I’m 
employed. One only has to pick 
up a newspaper or tune in on 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Gil Rights Deadline 
 Dongerousl y se 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON-—There was suspected foot-dragging by 
Congressional liberals this week as the sand in the hourglass 
of the civil rights fight was running out and the deadline 
dividing victory from defeat moved dangerously close. Hear- 


ings on civil rights bills in the House Judiciary Committee 


have been closed now for two! 
weeks, but the approved and tutional Rights, said on the floor of 


amended Administration bill is the Senate: 
still “under consideration” by the | “I am confident that we can get 
full committee. ‘a meaningful civil rights proposal 
And in the Senate Judiciary Teported out of the subcommittee 
Committee hearings were carried) VeTy soon and acted upon favorably 
on a week beyond Feb. 25, the date >Y the full committee.” 
originally established as the. latest’ THAT was more than a week 
time to start the bill through the| 88°. And it is generally conceded 
full Judiciary Committee to the, here that unless there is a civil 
floor. Hearings in the Senate Con- ‘rights bill on the Senate floor be- 
fore the end of March, the chance 


stitutional Rights subcommittee 
ended on March 5, but there has °f defeating an inevitable filibuster 


not been since a meeting of the will have eee 
sub-committee to pass the measure 
ee | NO ONE can account for the 


on to the parent body. 
Both committees are considering, !@g between the closing of hearings 
in the Senate subcommittee and 


the Administration bill introduced} 
in the Senate by Sen. Everett M. the report_of the bill to the full 


Dirk: R-Ill Judiciary Committee. The specula- 
% y Rep, ‘Kenneth "B. Keating. tion is that Sen. James C. Eastland 


measure is the provision empower-|Mittee, has kept. that body busy 
ing the U.S. Attorney General to with routine work, mainly consider- 
ation of appointments of federal 


sue for injunctions against persons. : 
threatening intimidation or other i@@ges. When the full committee 
zainst the right to vote. Thel'’ 8° occupied, it is said, subcom- 


(Mid also establish a civil. Mittee chairmen have a hard time 
om: ission and a s 


of the publishing firm of Cam- 
eron Associates, and _ Jessica 
Smith, editor of New World Re- 
view, were about to testify. 
They were scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The 43-year-old Gates a para- 
trooper in World War Two, re- 
fused to be browbeaten by the 
subcommittee, insisting he was 
willing and anxious to give his 
views publicly, but not to this 
witch hunting committee. Ex- 


pecial) gr ce a goa 

4ment "| House ee Tinting Commands Kinet 
favch 7 . cs cocal, thee have been may 

‘the lifted eyebrows, accompanied 

=e {Continued on Page 19) 
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New Labor Curbs Loom 
in High Court Decision 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

THE SUPREME COURT in the past week lent a big boost to the anti-labor oo ae 
currently using the Senate’s racket hearings for all they are worth to tighten curbs on la 
political action and enact more “right-to-work” laws. The court reinstated the case against 


the United Automobile Workers 
stemming from its support of Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara’s candidacy in 
1954, and ordered a trial based on 
the Justice Dpartment’s charges. 


The Department of Justice, act- 
ing at the behest of Michigan 


chairman John Feikens of the Re- 
publican Party, charged that sup- 
port for McNamara’s candidacy 
over several TY programs of the 
UAW was an indirect campaign 
contribution and a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley ban on union funds | 
for political purposes. Federal 
Judge Picard of Michigan dismiss- 
ed the charges on the ground that 
the Supreme Court had ruled in 
1948 that the late Philip Murray's 
appeal in CIO News for support 
of a Baltimore Congressional candi- 
date was not a violation of the 
‘T-H_ ban. 

This time, however, the major- ‘ings that the “remedy” is a ban on 


Just What Objections 
Does State Dep t live 
To Soviet Mid-East Bid? 


‘By JOSEFH CLARK 


THE EYELESS were not so much in Gaza as in Wash- 
ington. On Monday when turmoil broke out again over Gaza 
the State Department released the text of a note to the Soviet 


Union. It was in reply to a Feb.' |= 
11 note from Moscow to the three|dle East. 
- 5. “Mutual renunciation of the 


Western powers. ase ’ € th 
ot ed that the|SUPP!y Of arms to countries of the 
The Sovick nite wry n., oat| Near and Middle East. 


U.S., USR, Britain and France get 6. “Cooperation towards the 
f lic ard}; ™ 3 ) 
together = mk po economic development of the 


pond ae East based on six. countries Bap Nea ie Middl 
1. “The maintenance of peace| 4st without making any politica 
in the Near and Middle East military or other conditions what- 
through settling disputed ques-|S°eVver incompatible with the dig- 
tions exclusively by peaceful ony S and sovereignty of these coun- 

means, by negotiations. ) 

2. “No iniilieence: in the in-| THE WESTERN powers reject- 
ternal affairs of the Near and Mid- ed the Soviet proposal as was ex- 
dle East: respect for the sovereign-|Pected. But one reason it took so 
ty and independence of these long for them to answer was that 
the latter figure that most disturbs! countries. |the British and French argued that 
the anti-union forces. 3. “Renounce any attempts to it would look bad if a proposal for 

Hand-in-hand with the anti-la-|inchide these countries in military mutual agreement — especially one 
bor drive, which recently brought! blocs with the participation of the pledging both sides to refrain from 
‘enactment of the _ right-to- work great powers. | Sending arms to the Middle East 
law in industri: al Indiana, goes the 4 “The liquidation of foreign |—were mye down out of hand. 

In its me the State Depart- 


ment decler 
“The form which cooperation in 


000,000 in expenditures were reg- 
istered in the 1956 campaign. This 
is only the amount admitted open- 
ly. Experts estimate that probably 
$200 million was spent. But of the 
amount registered more than two- 
thirds went to the most favored 
party of big business, the GOP. 
Only 12 of America’s richest fami- 
lies, their donations spread out to 
involve every relative in the cam- 
paign, donated a total of $1,153,- 
735—more than 90 percent of it 
to Republicans. 

But the total registered for la-| 
bor’s political committees, made 
up of voluntary donations of a 
dollar-a-head, was $941,271. It is 


WALTER REUTHER 
Auto Union President 


ity of five Supreme Court justices Political action by unions. ‘sponsorship of a bill patterned aft-i| bases and the withdrawal of for- 


noted some amendments to the! The Portland situation was clear-! 


Corrupt Practices law designed to ly selected for the grand opener 
deal with “precisely the kind of in-,of the hearings te spotlight what | 


direct contribution alleged in the is supposed to be collusion be- 
if, tween 
and corrupt city politicans. 
Senators 


indictment.” This means that 
efter a trial, the case again reaches 
the high ceurt, a ruling may be 
made that could bar the use of 


“anything of value’—even use of probing body, 


leaders 
Both 

Goldwater and Karl 
members of the racket- 
said it is political, 


racketeers, labor 


Mundt, 


a union hall, the time of staff peo- action by labor that makes pos- 
ple or of the regular unien pro- sible situations like that in Port- 


apron over the air—in support of land. 


candidate. | 
a 

THIS is just what the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
Chamber of Commerce and all eth- 
er big business fronts have been 
seeking to obtain. Senater Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, who voiced 
the Republican Party’s charge the. 
unions are violating the political 
rights of their members by en- 


dorsement of candidates friendly, 


to unions, was quick to declare 
after only three days of racket hear- 


Corporations are also samnened 
to be covered by the ban on funds 
for political campaigns. But they 
easily get around it by the simple 
process of their executives giving 
the money “personally.” They 
‘would be hurt if the bill spon-| 
sored by the UAW limiting politi- 
cal donatons to $20 per “person, 
were passed. But so far there is 
little support for it. 

. 

THE SENATE'S sub-committee 

on elections disclosed that $33,- 


} 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘er the Catlin Law of Wisconsin eign troops from the territories of | 
the countries of the Near and Mid- 


RAIL LABOR PAPER SAYS BANKERS 
GET RICH ON GROWING U.S. DEBT 


WASHINGTON—“One of the 


biggest boosts in the spending” 
of the federal government “fat- 


tens the profits of bankers, 
bor, the railroad union paper 
declared editorially last week. 
It cited the increase in the inter- 
est on government bonds, from 
$4.6 billion in the year which 
began July 1, 1954, to $5.5 bil- 
lion for the year beginning July 


1, 1957. 
“The same is true of other 


business interests,” Labor said. 
“On the one hand they clamor 

for cuts in Federal spending, but 

on the other they demand m- 


»” La- 


creased government subsidies 
for their particular branches of 
industry.” 

After citing the extortionate 
profits grabbed by tungsten pro-. 
ducers on sales to the govern- 
ment, labor added: 

“That's just one of the dezens 
of government subsidies which | 
business and banking groups are 
getting from the. public treasury | 


in various ways.” 

“Remember all this,” it ad- 
vises, “next time you read that 
the rise in government spending 
is caused by such thimgs as aid 
to farmers and ‘welfare pro- 
grams for the people.” 


the Middle East should take—with 
| specific reference to. the proposal 
of the Soviet Government—is a 
‘matter for decision in consultation 
with the Middle Eastern states. 
“Because of its respect for the 
principle of non-interference in the 
jaffairs of other nations, the United 
States would not wish to be party 
to an attempt by the great 5 
as suggested by the U.S.S.R., 
arrogate to themselves decisions on 
matters of vital importance to the 
jnations of the Middle East; or to 
/prevent those who feel themselves 
threatened from associating of 
their own free will with other na- 


jtions in legitimate collective se- 
lcurity arrangements, in accordance 


with the provisions of the United 
‘Nations Charter.” 
| To which the man from Mars, 


—_-—— 
a 


! (Continued on Page ss 


_ You Heard the Man Say It’s a Conspiracy, Didn't You?’ 


‘ r, LESTER RODNEY 


HOW MANY hearings in how 
many eourthouse rooms have 
been held by the Un-American 
Committees with their little signs 
on the high desks “Mr. Scherer” 
and “Counsel”, with the bored 
looking secretary's fingers racing 
idly and almost noiselesly over 
the stenotype machine, with the 
oily eagerness of the informer 
importantly answering questions 
with names, as if this were all 
“live” and just unfolding in this 
room and hadn't been worked 
out privately. . 

“And you knew this person to 
be a member of the Communist 
conspiracy at the time you leit, 
Mr. Lautner?”. 

“Oh yes!”. 

This one, the investigation in- 
to left wing ‘and foreign language 
publications, was on the fifth 
floor ef the federal court build- 
ing at Foley Square in New 
York and began Tuesday with 
sub-committee chairman Rep. 
Morgan Moulder droning from 
a prepared statement: “The pur- 
pose of these ee . Com- 
muinist Sef tomas real . gravest 
threat. ; 

There ther some little signs 


registering the impact on even 
such a committee of a greater 


defense of civil liberties these 
years. 

“There are, of course, consti- 
tutional . pe wen _of free 
speech and free ”, Moulder 

_reads from the s Lede to 
the half dozen reporters at the 
press table.. They . treat. the 
press very well, nublicity. is their 
meat: and once ‘Rep. Scherer: 


| oer the procéed- 


‘OL: ail ¢. 1 fh hay: te 


ings to make sure it was loud 
enough for the press to hear, 
which brings a sophisticated 
snort of disdain from several of 
the writers. 

“There is no desire on the 
part of this committee or the | 
Congress of the United States to 
seek censorship of newspapers, 
magazines or books”, Moulder 
goes on with the majestic tones 
of righteousness. “This commit- 
tee recognizes completely the 
right of free political action and 
free political expression” (what 
do you think, we're un-Ameri- 
cans!?). 

Ah, then it comes. 

“We are concerned not with 
legitimate political protest, but 
with the clandestine activity of 
the Communist conspiracy”. 


THATS THE way it works. 

Later in the day committee coun- 
sel Richard Arens purses his lips, 
looks ceilingward, and. intones 
“Is there any doubt in your 
mind, Mr. Lautner, that the 
Communist Party is a consipracy 
run by Moscow?”. 

“None whatsoever’, , promptly 
responds Mr. Lautner, who gives. 
his oecupation, when that for- 
mality arises, as “consultant to 
the government on communism”, 
which means stoolpigeoning on 
order for pay. 


Conspiracy proven, 
Who's aking about freedom 
of the press anyhow? You heard 


the man say it’s alla 
There are sacks of mie , 


asked Scherer. 


types of things, “obseenity”, 
and advocating the violent over- 
throw ef the government. 

Irving Fishman, in charge of 
this department for 18 years, 
and im this kind of work for 29 
years, is asked if these are typi- 
cal bags of mail from abroad to 
be channeled through his de- 
partment's ferreting eyes, and he 
says yes. 

Pick one of these at random 
and open it for us to see, he is 
told. 

He walks to the pile, touches 
one of the bags, then bends low- 
er for another one. 

It is opened. Aha, mail from 
the “Iron Curtain” countries! 

He seems very familiar with 
the contents of this sack opened 
at random, previously unlooked- 
at, 

An interpreter from the de- 
partment reads the name of a 
book in the Russian language. 
“How The Steel Was Tempered, 
by Ostrovsky”. There is a sud- 
den perking up by some of the 
committee members, and the in- 
terpretér hastily adds “This is 
not a technical description. It is 
the title given to a story’. 

There was some material for 


- students about the World Youth 


Festival in Moscow next sum- 


mer, in the form of posters in- 


tended for conspiratorial display. 


on walls. “That's the World 
Youth Festival, is_ it 


“Yes”, came the 


abroad piled up behind the wit- - sh 


ness table. t are two mien 
from the Port ot New York patng 


‘3% ‘ww 


not?”, 


SHERER 


Russia” were formally accused of 
the un-American crime of “not 
having advertisements like Life 
and Look. _ | 

You would think the whole 
solemn hoax had run into trouble 
when the.Port man is asked how 
much of the incoming stuff is 
open advocacy- of force and vio- 
lence and how much just poe. 
cal pr — and he is 
to say no, actually we have 
never found ANY of it advocat- 
ing force and violence or forcible 
overthrow. . .”. . 

But this is snily fixed. It is 
only a fact. All you have to do: 
is order an opinion. Counsel 
Arens asks the interpreter “You 
ot say the Communist Party 
0 


States is the . 


Soviet Agens, Probe Is Told”. 


Big of course, there is Laut- 

uiesly garrulous, eager 

to mre some importance for 

himself, a little more dignity than 

his quickly mumbed occupation 
description affords. 

The recent CP convention, 
says Arens blandly, claimed it no 
longer advocated force and vio- 
lence (as if it ever did!). Lautner 
hastens to tell him what he 
wants, that the convention was 
all just a trick. 

“Yes, in a sense I would | say 
they are all foreign agents,” he 
agrees nodding vigorusly. Where- 
upon Arens intones “Only 6,000 
FBI men working part time, ‘and 
over three times that amount of 
Communists devoting full time 
to espionage and sabotage.” 

You see, can say any- 
thing at all they want. They sit 
on the high benches behind their 
name signs and are a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Con- 

of the United ‘States. Any 
antastic lie is theirs to utter in 
solemn unchallen oe EA Not 
a single member of the American 
Communist Party has ever been 
even CHARGED with a 
or sabotage, let alone con 
‘but they can sit there. stating as 
fact that all Communists_devote 
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1950 decided to battle against the;/®S more children attending segre- 


vention dd 
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DOWN in Jerseyville, Ill., the International Shoe Company 
plans to close down a 50-year old plant for good, throwing 200 


| (Continued from Page 16) 
splits his magert 


THERE is a growing con- 
tempt among voters for corrupt 
cn litics, for party hacks, 
for the sh-erce precinct captain 
who symbolizes a bygone day. 
At best, the precinct captain's 
role was that of a community 
samaritan, a dispenser of favors, 


workers out of jobs. 


THERE is no agreement at 


TALK 


om 
A UNION printer, George Nemec, is seeking election as a mem- 
ber of the school board in the West suburbs of Cicero, Berwyn, 
Stickney. The election takes place April 13. 
. 


all among the AFL and the CIO 


here on the location of the planned University of Illinois branch. 
The AFL favors a location in or near the Loop. The CIO is for the 
proposed Miller Meadow location out in the forest preserves. 


often a provider of food, shelter, > 


clothing, coal and rent money in IN the United Packinghouse 


low-income communities. 


He was the fixer, the man who 
could get you a birth certificate or'! 
a bed in tt 
the sewage plant, a parole tor an 
errant son, a peddler’s license, a 
dog out of the dog pond. | at 235 Mannheim Rd. 


He attended wakes and wed- 
dings, christenings and funerals. 
But most of all, he showed un be-' 
fore election day to ask a “favor’ | 
in return. | 

“Help these boys out, they're all 
good fellows,” he would say, hand- 
ing you the —— party ticket. 


plant of International Harvester. 


A HUNDRED workers toek 


TOO often, Chicago voters found 
themselves trapped, with no real 


choice on election day and no re- | 
sponse after election day when im-' 


workers. 


portant questions were being de-) | ion’ secretary-treasurer. 


Workers, the Armour local has 


contributed $500 to the fight of the Swift local to prevent the com- 
pany from meving its pork blec operations out of Chicago. 
*. 


TB hospital, a job <n | THE defeat at the Wyman-Gordon plant in Harvey has not put 
| the damper on the UAW’s organizing drive in this region. A lot of 
activity is developing out of the UAW’s organizational headquarters 
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See La ots 


At Harvester 


By SAM KUSHNER in net profits ef almost $6 million. 
CHICAGO—While the Interna-|The profit figure, however, still was 


tional Harvester Company — last an extremely high $49,619,000. 


week announced that it had more; ., 
than a billion and a quarter dollars; Dividends increased by almost one 


in sales and made almost $50 mil-jand a quarter million dollars in 
lion in net profits, the UAW Har-'1956, despite the reported drop in 
'vester Council ny oe ys 5,200 net profits. 

‘Harvester workers itace the pros- ; eT 
pect of protracted layoffs in the In spite of the solid financial 
‘coming months. This figure in-'teport of the company which 
‘cludes more than 1,000 Harvester | brought great satisfaction to ‘the 
workers who are now laid off. ‘stockholders and the Board of Di- 


= a gy sec scricigg 9 — = | rectors, more than 2,000 Harvester 
Paes re é : orkers in the Rock Island area 


é . W 
find themselves in serious financial |. protracted layoffs within the 


‘straits, the company seems to be 


heavily on the delayed government road-building program. 
e 


lusive deal between the employers and a racketeer, a deal which 
has deprived them mainly of decent wages and conditions while 
at the same time looting their union treasury. Their four million 


weathering some production prob- 


. lems quite well, from its point of 
LAYOFF rumors are still floatmg around the Melrose Park 


view. A decrease of $28 million 
Work on big tractors depends 
‘service parts, as well as farm trac- 
‘tors and service parts, together with 
a $48 million loss of sales as a result 
-of the closing down the Evansville 


works which manufactured refrig- 


steps last week against the col- 


in the sale of farm implements and, 


erators, were more than overbal- 


coming months. Other areas that 


‘will probably be hard hit are Chi- 


cago and Indianapolis. More then 
500 laid-off workers at the In- 
dianapolis plant face the prospect 
of not being called back to werk 
before the early part of 19586 ac- 
cording to the UAW Harvester 
Department. 


Apparently the company is de- 


| dollar lawsuit against Angelo Inciso and 22 corporations is expected 
to disclose how the bosses join with the racketeers in victimizing 
2 


EUGENE E. Frazier succeeds the late Willard E. Townsend as 
| head of the United Transport Service Employes. Frazier was the 


anced by an increase of sales initermimed to maintain its high rate 
motor truck and construction equip- of profit in spite of the critica! 
ment and parts of $179 million. _ situation in the sale of farm im- 
* |plements, by continued speed-up, 

IN spite of increased sales in rate-cutting and increased automa- 
1956. eompany showed a decrease tion. At Almost every Harvester 


cided in the Congress and in the, —— 
Legislature. 


“Be a sucker on election day and ° © ‘ ® 7 
get licked all the rest of the year,” ai Ici a 3 €cognize 


was a phrase often heard in labor's — 
ranks. 


In some Chicago communities, 


. * . x 
a new type of political worker has‘! : : 
been growing alongside of the old : hi icago 


precinct captain and to some small 
degree replacing him. This is the) CHICAGO. — Both in the state 
active member of the labor or lib- capital and in Chicago, efforts were 
eral group, who has a different ap- being made last week to advance 
proach to politics. this city’s fight against school seg- 
As the machine hack is pa- regation. 
tronage-oriented, so this new type; The issue came up in the legis- 
of precinct worker is | issue-orien-|}ature when Rep. Charles F. Arm- 
ed.” Most often, he supports Demo- strong sought to force through the, 
change of those West Side and 
South Side Chicago schoo? district 
sé . want. boundaries which reinforce the pat-. 
And he is increasingly vocal in tern of segregation. 
demanding that the Democratic | : 


| Rep. Armstrong offered an| 
amendment to the school-building 
bond issue. The amendment was 


‘defeated by a 22-7 vote in the 
THE paradox in Chicago is that! Pag : 
the crisis-ridden Democratic organ-|*20USe maacation Coenen 
ization is still unwilling to give any | 
; fat shee set WILLOUGHBY Abner, presi- 
- f onary + amigas to the labor ‘dent of the Chicago branch of the! 


| National Association for the Ad- 
When both the AFL and CTO ancement of Colored People, de- 


ang jaye geek amet last poor. ieY \clared this week that the school 
anti-labor Scott Lucas for Sena- °°8*¢Sation fight in Chicago is “be- 
tor. When the “at-large” Illinois ginning to break through. 
delegates to the national conven-| .“But you cant begin to get 
tion were chosen by the party high Problems solved,” he said, “unless 
command, a few of these appoint-| YOu can get them recognized first.” 
ments went to labor leaders. The NAACP leader has been 
But labor is carefully studying speaking before church, fraternal, 
the lesson of the one Illinois situa-|!@0r and civic gr a presenting 
tion where labor did get its ewn | the results of a study which has 
candidate elected as a delegate to been made documenting the jim- 
the Democratic National Conven..C™W Practices in the schools here, 
tion from a congressional district,|{he depriving of Negro children of 
In Rockford, Mlinois, where pre-|¢4Ual educational opportunities. 
cinct captains are elected, labor in’ Outside of New York, no city 


Democratic machine for these posts, | 8ated schools than Chicago,” Ab- 

Of 45 labor people who ran, 97 ner declared. He also pointed out 

were elected. se New York City is advancing 
* = 

‘THAT was the first of a series of 98 Schools, whereas the Chicago 


events which led in 1956 to the | poard of Education has not even 
election of Willard Allen, United n note of the segregation prob- 


Auto Workers organizer, as one of | 
the two Democratic National Con- b sew ‘hood YORK, the school 
es from the 16th|20@rd last week approved two re- 


Congressional District. ports of its Committee on Integra-| 


In that convention, the few la-|" which called. for: 
bor members. of the Illinois dele.| *  e-mapping the school zones 
gation were able to pull little |8°, that white and Negro pupils in. 
weight when it to crucia) 2eigaboring. areas will no longer 
issues. 

In contrast was | 


ference here, one delegate got up 

during a sober discussion on what 

the | “ent: wrong in the 1956 election. 
Michigan “That campaign was lost before: 
an outstanding it got started,” he said. “These poli-: 
stronger position |i! here are crazy if.they think! 
: : it can continue to make a deal 
with labor whereby | 


wy et oe ike Fie tae 
i . 7 
AT A. recent UAW 
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| and profit squeeze and they 
| don't want te continue paying 


a deliberate program of integrat-) 


| when all hands 


. ————= plant in the country, sharp disputes 
between the union and the com- 
|pary are repor®d over changes in 
classifications, rate-cutting and for 
other causes. A number of the ‘o- 
ical unions are preparing to take 
Strike votes in order to enforee 
‘their demands for proper classi‘i- 
cations and piece-work rates. The 
workers at the McCormick Works 
attend schools that are segregated. Chicago Board of Education adopts'in Chicago already have voted to 
® Revising the assignment of and implements a policy ef racial’ take strike action. 
teachers and personnel so as to im-jintegration, “segregation in Chi- * 2 
prove the quality of the teachers cage schools can only grow worse. | THE UAW announced that dur- 
in those schools most affected by) The NAACP has in recent weeks | ing the bie lavoffs in the Harves- 
patterns of residential segregation.|offered objections to new school ter plant last November 5.6536 
Earlier, the New York Board of!sites on the South Side and on the: workers received $410.000 in sup- 
Education had approved three near North Side which “perpetuate plementary unemplovment bene- 
other integration reports curiculum, the segregated pattern.” fits during a three-week period. 
on placement and on school main-| Abner said, however, that “the | This averaged $18.17 per worker 
tenanc.e ‘school board has flatly rejected oun per week. In spite of the large lav- 


pe ABNER declared that until the protest and intends to go ahead.” | offs last year less than 10 percent 


ee 


the wage bills they have met 
at each suceessive set of nego- 
tiations. They want to curb the 
unions by “Right-to-Work” laws. 
The same economic situation 
faces Illinois labor. 


Another big question 
plagued the workers of Indiana 
was the division in the labor 
movement. With the AFL sup- 
porting Republicans and the 
CIO Democrats, labor was di- 
vided: in the legislative fight, 
should have 
been on deck to save the unions. 

* | 

THE Indiana State Federa- 
tion called its demonstration : 
after the bill was passed and 
awaiting the governor's. signa- 
ture. That was late but still very 
necessary. Yet the CIO did net + 


support this call because of | “ 
TE om . 1. |tien. in, Indiana, the. House voted 
their -political differences, al ies bill to prevent tie! 


most as if to say to the AFL: | Tecen mit | 
“You made. your political bed, |¥5¢ of union dues for a | 
” trouble“ ;Poses. after . it. had been reoum’| 


Harvester workers that there is no 
ILLINOIS: IT DID IN INDIANA 
. | ‘out, the UAW Harvester newsletter 
trical and steel unions. These in Indiana was that in this hind Se to build up. 
its entire membership if it wants figures, it is expected that the Har- 
wage and “40 hours pay for 
ito take part in writing to legisla- shorter werk-week at the coming 
some of the marginal plants like 
‘that labor responded fully. ing in Indianapolis voted for the 
‘because more wasn’t asked. When tat many of the Harvester locals, 
jpost cards, they come inte the| ions for the shiouter wosk-week. 
ing, they packed it. When thay) eae to open in Atlantic City 


. ‘of the supplementary unemplov- 
CAN IT HAPPEN TO LABOR IN "isto 
| | % | Im an attempt to reassure the 
danger that the supplementary 
‘unemnloyment benefits will give 
(Continued from Page 16) | to or not. | Istates that “plenty still remains in 
is the home of big auto, elec- | Another thing that became clear the big SUB pot ast he trust fund 
unions have raised new de- of a fight, labor has to mobilize 30 — . bs i ac 
mands: for a guaranteed. annual 
to win. Every worker and _ his’ vester locals will speak out strongly 
30 hours work,” ete. | family and friends must be asked for a stepping up the fight for the 
The employers, especially in tors and demonstrating to save the| UAW natienal convention. Last 
pager’ and Perfect Circle, fee] |": And experience showed week, the Harvester Council meet- 
the effects of a sagging economy | gi | , 
If the rank-and-file didn’t do all! Sorter work-week as the next ma- 
lit might have done, it was oniy !°° goal of the UAW. It is reported 
the workers were asked to send | oe bcd aa caked toe = 
State House by the baleful. When : aati 
‘they were asked to pack the hear) 2 national UAW convention is 
that |Were asked to demonstrate, they A 8th. 


‘came by the thousands, many com fight is that labor cannot rely on 


‘ing hundreds of miles and even 
right off the night shifts. \the Democrats to do its speaking 


and fighting. They, in the main, 
SS _ _tvoted on labor's side of the fence, 
BUT Orval J. Kincaid, United although the switch of a few Dem- 
= the my a rag ‘that he Democrats opposed the bill om 
disapproved of such demonstra- standpoint interests oO 
Maia, a0-the-APE, weap: allion antics i 
| 


that they did. more harm. than 


after the demonstra- Seeger se. 


now lie in it.” The only 
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It Did in | 


By EMANUEL BLUM 


CHICAGO, Ill—The passage 
of of the Indiana “Right-to- 
Work” law has some lessons for 
fellow trade unionists in Illinois. 
It would be a mistake to assume 
that it can’t happen here. 

Indiana is a state with a mili- 
tant, powerful labor movement, 
which fought hard against the 
bill. Nevertheless, the Chamber 
of “Commerce, which inspired 
the so-called Bontrager “Right- 
to-Work” bill, succeeded. 

One has to realize that the 
Chamber of Commorce and the 
anti-labor press in Indiana was 
able to work up a terrific anti- 
labor hysteria in the course of 
~the past six months, making pos- 
sible the passage of a bill which 
was defeated in the last legisla- 
tion. An incident at Princeton, 
Indiana, in a bitter IAM strike, 
which involved the shooting of 
a baby, brought this hysteria to 
a climax, 

As a direct consequence, two 
Democratic state senators 
switched their votes and the bill 
carried 27-23. The Governor re- 
fused to’veto the bill in spite 
of the biggest labor demonstra- 
tion at the Indiana State House 
in that oa history. 


WITH the current labor-bait- 
investigation of the Teamsters’ 
Union and the threat of recom- 
mendations for state and federal 
“Right-to-Work” laws to follow, 
it is obvious that Illinois work- 
ers cannot take the complacent 
view that what happened in In- 
diana cannot happen here. 

Some labor leaders in Illinois 
feel secure because they think 
the GOP governor, William CG. 
Stratton, is in their corner. At 
the AFL state Convention, he 
promised that as long as he is 
governor of the state there will 
be no anti-labor legislation. The 
illusions are re-enforced by a top 
leadership of the Illinois AFL 
which has been pro-Rebpulican 
for many years. President Reu- 
ben Sodestrom was himself a 
GOP legislator, as is his son to- 
day, and both have good pro- 
labor records in the state legisla- 
ture. 

* 

IN Indiana, faced with a pre- 
ponderant GOP majority in the 
legislature, the AFL supported 
the COP candidate, George W. 
Handley for governor last No- 
vember, in return for a promise 
to help defeat the “Right-to- 
Work” law. 

But when the heat was on and 
the corporations and reactionary 
press demanded the bill, Cov. 
Handley- kept quiet while his 
lieutenant governor toured the 
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state as one of the most ardent 
proponents of the .“Right-to- 
Work” bill. Then, when it was 
passed, Gov. Handley refused to 
veto £, in spite of a demonstra- 
tion of 10,000 AFL. workers 
right outside his office demand- 
ing the veto. 

One of the main reasons for 
the pressure for the bill was 
the fact that Indiana unions have 
been engaged in a number of 
very militant strikes. Among 
these were the strike at Perfect 
Circle last year, the Prince- 
ton. strike, Allis Chalmers” at 
Terre Haute, the International 
Harvester strikes and many 
thers, The workers in Indianapo- 
lis have showed some real mil- 
itancy at the Chrysler plant. 
There is powerful resistance to 
speedup: in South Bend at Stu- 
debaker and Bendix, and a strike 
is now in its fourth week at 
Oliver Corp. 

AT the same time, this state 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT_ 
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- CHICAGO.—The Second An- 
nual Freedom Ball on Marcle: 


28, honoring Claude Lightfoot 
on his 47th birthday, ea. 


ing place under a_political- cli- 
mate- vastly different from that 
of the opening of the Lightfoot 
case two and a half years ago, 


The reason for the long delay 
in the decision on the Lightfoot 
appeal is known only to the Su- 
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There's 


Something New 


In Chicago's Precincts 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago’s Democratic Party or- 
ganization, “the last of the old- 
type political machines,” is in a 
crisis which is revealed more 
forcibly in each new election. 


When the Democrats failed to 
carry the city last November, for 
the first time in 25 years, the 
Morison Hotel chiefs summoned 
the ward bosses. They in turn 
demanded answers from the pre- 
cinct captains. 

What they learned was some- 
thing that labor people working 
in political ction Gave been say- 
ing for years: 

“The old machine methods do 
not work any more. Fewer peo- 
ple are willing to sell their vote 
for a favor or a five-dollar bill. 
Most of the voters today just 
don’t need the services of the pre- 
cinct captain any more.” 

* 

IN addition to the numerous 
other handicaps which the 
Democrats dragged with them 
last November, there are new fac- 
tors in Chicago politics which 
operate mainly at the precinct 
level. 

We have come a long way 
since the hey-day of the ward- 
heeler who rose to power in an 
era when immigrant families 


were crowding into the cities. 
The precinct captain command- 
ed power among the foreign- 
born families. He talked their 
language, made himself their 
channel to jobs, to public agen- 
cies, to naturalization. 

During the depression years in 
Chicago, the precinct captain was 
the man that many destitute fam- 
ilies turned to. More often to- 


day, the worker turns to his 
union. He has won social legis- 
lation that makes him no longer 


dependent on the charity of the ~ 


arty boss. 
party Ze 

ONCE the precinct captain 
was invariably a neighbor who 
lived on the block, Today ab- 
senteeism is widespread in Chi- 
cago. The absentee system is 
generally found in changed com- 
munities, in those Negro com- 
munities where white party boss- 
es still hold power even though 
they have moved out. 

In past years, the precinct 
captain had election day jobs to 
dispense, paying ten or 15 dol- 
lars. Today, those jobs often go 
begging. 

The stock-in-trade of the old 
precinct captain was favors and 
jobs. He seldom talked issues. 
His main interest was in those 
county and local political posts 
that carried the heavy patron- 
age and not in the congressional 
and legislative candidates. 

Today's voter is more inter- 
ested in legislation and issues. 
His TV has given him direct ac- 
cess.to the candidates, to the 
party conventions. He studies the 
voting records, the individual 
candidates, and moré often he 


(Continued on page 15) 


Trumbull 


CHICAGO. — Racism in the 
Trumbull Park area is not dead 
—it is just hibernating. 

The big realtors and industri- 
alists who use the South Deering 
Improvement Association as 
shock troops are busy stirring 
up violence again. 

At a meeting of the organiza- 
tion two weeks ago in Trumbull 
Park Fieldhouse, there was a 
new wave of racist incitement. 

Louis Dinnocenzo, president 
of the South Deering Improve- 
ment Association, made the main 
speech, He had just returned 
from a trip through the South 
and regaled the audience with. 
an account of how racists there 


acists Revive Violent Talk 


his possessions and his prestige 
to a crack pot cause.” 

The organization gloated over 
its “1338 days” of umrelieved 
tension and violence in the 
Trumbull area. 


Mayor Richard J. Daley, and 
other city officials have been 
charged by Chicago groups with 
trying to end the Trumbull sit- 


uation by “wishing it away.” It- 


has been pointed out that the 
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kept. out of the ase papers. 


trouble will recur unless the city 
administration takes strong rem- 
edial steps. | 

In the neighboring communi- 
ty of Chatham, a new racist out- 
break last week brought result- 
ed in shots being fired into the 
homes of three Negro families in 
the 300 East block on 89 PI. No 
one was hit. 


The magazine U.S. News and 
World Report last week carried 
a lengthy article dealing with 
what was called “this tense city.” 
The article told of numerous ra- 
cist outbreaks which many Chi- 
cagoans never hear about be- 
cause this type of material is 


Sheriff Joseh D. L was 
quoted as saying: “The situation 


is enormously explosive.” _ 
Racist attacks usually subside 


failed to “solve” an: 
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Millions of Ame - have 
become aware of the fact that 
the so-called drive “agaiist 
Communism,”.. of which the 


Smith Act “membership” cases 


are a part, was in reality an at- 
tack on the basic institutions of 


American democracy. This un- 
derstanding - was reflected in a 


number of Supreme Court deci- 
sions upholding t he Bill of 
Rights. These decisions co- 
incided . ee other historic - 
ings outlawing segregation, : 

with the tom 2 at of the 
Negro people to win, once and 
for all( first ey citizenship. 


IT IS not surprising, there-- 
fore, that the Supreme Court 
has become a major battle tar- 
get. But the audacity and ar- 
rogance of the attackers has 
been almost without - precedent. 
The recent report of the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee 
zeroed in its big guns on the 
Court. | 

The report lashed the. court 
for delivering a series of “judi- 
cial setbacks” to government 
agencies “seeking to halt com- 
munist penetration into this 
country.” By inference, the Sen- 
ate subcommittee accused the 
high court of-’something close 
to treason. | 


_ 

BY ATTACKING the court 
for alleged “pro-communism,” 
exponents of white supremacy 
and rebellion against the Con- 
stitution can join hands with 
reactionary Republicans and 
Democrats from the North who 
dare not openly support South- 
ern racism. Thus Joe McCarthy 
(“the Investigator’) was invited 
by committee chairman East- 
land to grill Justice Brennan, 
whose appointment to the Su- 
preme Court required approval 
of the. Senate. 

The Georgia Legislature's res- 
olution calling for impeachment 
of six Supreme Court justices 
was careful to soft-pedal the in- 
tegration question. With guilt- 
by-association logic, it indicted 
the justices for “Communist 
front” connections, and legal 
opinions favorable to “proven 
and avowed Communists.” Sen- 
ator Eastland has re yg:atedly 
charged that “our court has been 
indoctrinated and brainwashed 
by left-wing pressure groups.” 

Small wonder that the Su- 
preme Court finds it difficult to 
announce the result of its de- 
liberations on Bill of Rights test 
cases involving Communists like 
Claude Lightfoot! : 

The Freedom Ball will be 
Saturday night, March 23 from 
9:00 p.m. on, in the New York- 
er Room (downstairs), Hotel 
Sutherland, 4659 S. Drexel 
Blvd. Organized cabaret style, 
it will feature Isadore Hudson's 
dance orchestra, food, drink, and 
exceptional entertainment, 


‘Editors Summoned 


7 


In Attack on Press 


CHICAGO. —In_ its current 
sweeping attack on of 
the press, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities plans 
to make another assault on the 


ichigan 
edition 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Shakespeare said it. We believe it. And 
we believe it applies to YOUR paper, the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

During the last year of exciting events 
at home and abroad the Worker has be- 
come one of the most talked about and 
widely quoted papers in the country. 

We have clippings to prove it. But we 
don't—yet—have the added circulation and 
financial backing. 

We are convinced, however, that both 
are obtainable—with your help. 

And so we are launching—on April 1— 
a new effort in our current circulation 
drive. We are combining it with the annual 
$100,000 spring fund appeal. 

We ask YOU to join in a nationwide 
reese of One cgay volunteers to 

e t over our combined campaign. 
ihe “The circulation targets are 9,000 sub- 
scriptions to The Worker and 2,300 for the’ 


> 
> 
; ’ 
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Daily Worker. Getting these by June 30 will 
net about $50,000. Together the subs and 
fund appeal will guarantee us the $150,- 
000 we need to keep things rolling until next 
fall. 

Can we do it? 

So far about 20 percent of The Worker 
goal has been reached and about one-third 
of the Daily Worker goal, with the aid o 
only a small group of readers. gull 

With YOUR help in contacting rea@enr 
and former readers, visiting likely me 
readers, organizing house parties, foramis 
or what have you . .’. we can do it. 

We can give YOUR paper the new read- 


ers it needs and deserves. 


We can give a minimum of 11,300 ad-- 


ditional progressive Americans the paper 
written for them. | 


you pledge todo to help. 


P NED 


as c Ce he 
s Hennings (D-Mo), chairman: af the) lifted eyebrow 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- "(Conti 


Fight- 
Un-Ameriecans 4 


New Witehhunt | 


IN A stirring scene before the UN-American Activities 


Committee in New York's Foley Square, last week, John — 


Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker, 


branded FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover as giving “entirely . 
false” testimony about the Communist Party and its recent — 


national convention. Hoover in a report on the convention 
had stated that the party stands for “the destruction of the 
American way of life” and takes orders from Moscow. 


Gates, one of a large number of witnesses in a broad 


witchhunt against the left-wing and foreign language press, 
said when asked about Hoover's 
statements: 

“Hoover's views only indicate 
that he is the head of the po- 
litical police in this country. If 
youll read the minutes of the 
convention, I think you will find 
they speak for themselves.” 


Also brought into the hearing 
was the fight for academic free- 
dom raging in the New York 
municipal colleges with growing 
student protests at Queens and 
City College against the ban 
placed on Gates’ appearance 
during Academic Freedom 
Week. 

As The Worker went to press 
Wednesday, Joseph Starobin, 
former foreign editor of The 
Daily Worker, Angus Cameron 
of the publishing firm of Cam- 
eron Associates, and _ Jessica 
Smith, editor of New World Re- 
view, were about to testify. 
They were scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The 43-year-old Gates a para- 
trooper in World War Two, re- 
fused to be browbeaten by the 
subcommittee, insisting he was 
willing and anxious to give his 
views publicly, but not to this 


cept for angrily denying that he 
was, or ever had been, a member 
of any organization dedicated 
to the violent overthrow of the 
government, 

Almost from the moment he 
took the stand Gates was. in 
heated conflict with committee 
counsel Richard Arens and com- 
mittee members Gordon Sherer 
(R, Ohio) and Rep. Morgan M. 
“Moulder (O. Mo.) Gates gave 
his occupation as newspaper 
editér, but refused to say which 
paper he edited. 

“Everyone knows where I’m 
employed. One only has to pick 
up a newspaper or tune in on 

(Continued on page 5) 
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vil Rights Deadline 


Dangerously Close 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON-—There was suspected foot-dragging by 
Congressional liberals this week as the sand in the: hourglass 
of the civil rights fight was running out and the deadline 
dividing victory from defeat moved dangerously close. Hear- 
ings on civil rights bills in the House Judiciary Committee 
have been closed now for two : 
weeks, but the approved and tutional Rights, said on the floor of 
amended Administration bill is, the Senate: 
still “under consideration” by the, “I am confident that we can get 
full committee. a meaningful civil rights proposal 

And in the. Senate Judiciary, reported out of the subcommittee 
Committee hearings were carried very soon and acted upon favorably 
on a week beyond Feb. 25, the date by the full committee. 
originally established as the latest THAT was more than a week 
time to-start the bill through the ago. And it is generally conceded 


full Judiciary Committee to thejhere that unless there is a civil 
floor. Hearings in the Senate Con-' rights bill on the Senate floor be- 
stitutional - Rights subcommittee fore the end of March, the chance 


ended on March 5, but there has of defeating an inevitable filibuster 


not. been since a meeting of the. Will have eregennee: 


sub-committee. to pass the measure 
: ! NO ONE can account for the 


on to the parent body. 
Both committees are considering, lag between the closing of hearings 


the Administration bill introduced in the Senate subcommittee and 
in the Senate by Sen. Everett M.' the report of the bill to. the full 
Dirksen (R-Ill) and in the House! Judiciary Committee. The specula- 
by Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-|tion is that Sen. James C. Eastland 

The main feature of the (D-Miss), chairman of the full com- 
measure is the provision empower-| mittee, has kept that body busy 
ing the U.S. Attorney General to with routine work, mainly consider- 
sue for . injunctions against. persons ation of a pointments of federal 
threatening intimidation or other 
acts against the right to vote. The) 
bill would also establish a civil 
rights @@mmission and.-a- special)# 
civil rights section. in the. Justice 


Department: .-.. 2 3+ ges 
On March 7, Sen. Thomas--C. 


Dulles and Soviet Mideast rio- # 


Chrysler Hikes Output and Prof- — = 
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w Labor Curbs Loom 


In High Court Decision 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE SUPREME COURT in the past week lent a big boost to the anti-labor claque 
currently using the Senate’s racket hearings for all they are worth to tighten curbs on labor 
political action and enact more “right-to-work’ laws. The court reinstated the case against 


the United Automobile Workers 
stemming from its support of Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara’s candidacy in 
1954, and ordered a trial based on 
the Justice Dpartment’s charges. 
The Department of Justice, act- 
ing at the behest of Michigan 


chairman John Feikens of the Re- 
publican Party, charged that sup- 
port for McNamara’s candidacy 
over several TV programs of the 
UAW was an indirect campaign 
contribution and a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley ban on union funds 
for political purposes. Federal 
Judge Picard of Michigan dismiss- 
ed the charges on the ground that 
the Supreme Court had: ruled in 
1948 that the late Philip Murray's 
appeal in ClO News for support 
of a Baltimore Congressional candi- 
date was not a violation of the 


‘T-H_ ban. 
This time, however, the major- ings that the “remedy” is a ban on 


ity of five Supreme Court justices political action by unions. 

noted some amendments to the! The Portland situation was clear-| 
Corrupt Practices law designed to lv selected for the grand opener 
deal with “precisely the kind of in-'of the hearings to spotlight what 
direct contribution alleged in the is supposed to be collusion be- |" 
indictment.” This means that if, tween racketeers, labor Jeaders, 
after a trial, the case again reaches: and corrupt city politicans. Both’ 
the high court, a ruling may be Senators Goldwater and Karl| 
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Just What Obj 


Does State Dep't Have 
To Soviet Mid-East Bid? 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

THE EYELESS were not so much in Gaza as in Wash- 
ington. On Monday when turmoil broke out again over Gaza 
the State Department released the text of a note to the Soviet 


Union. It was in reply to a Feb. oe 


11 note from Moscow to the three dle East. 
Western. powers. 5. “Mutual renunciation of the 


The Soviet note urged that the. supply of arms to countries of the 


U.S., USR, Britain and France get {Near and Middle East. 


6. “Cooperation towards the 
together for a joint policy toward 
the Middle East based on six economic development of the 


Only 12 of America’s richest fami- points: countries of the Near and Middle 


‘ i i litical, 
lies, their donations spread out to} 1. “The maintenance of peace East without making any po 
involve every relative in the cam-|in the Near and Middle East military or nol ee — 
paign, donated a total of $1,1583,-! through settling disputed ques- ile an F pb: _ | ig- 
735—more than 90 percent of it}tions exclusively by peaceful ae sovereignty of these coun- 
to Republicans. means, by negotiations. 

But the total registered for la-| 2. “No interference in the in- ae WESTERN ot fe reject- 
bor’s political com made! ternal affairs of the Near and Mid- e Soviet proposal as was ex- 


_|pected. But one reason it took so 
up of voluntary don of a dle East; respect for the sovereign Sow: Mundi ie cikeenien actin Maia 


dollar-a-head, was $941,271 It isity and independence of these the British and French argued that 


the latter figure that most disturbs! countries. 

the anti-union forces. 3. “Renounce any attempts to, it —_ look bad if a — for 
Hand-in-hand with the anti-la-| include these countries in military = = bee oer psn 

bor drive, which recently brought} blees with the participation of the Pledging , athe AAAs ‘ase 


‘enactment of the right- to-work' great powers. 

Jaw in industrial Indiana, goes the! ap “The liquidation of foreign|~ Wer turned down out of hand. 

‘sponsorship of a bill patterned. aft-| bases and the withdrawal of for-| 1 its reply the State Depart- 

er the Catlin Law of Wisconsin) ‘eign troops from the territories Ca — ey 

T 4 } 1 I 

(Continued on Page 13) 'the countries of the Near and Mid FOE Ap etree ars een 
—— ) 7 ~_}Specifi reference to the proposal 

RAM LABOR PAPER SAYS BANKERS of the Soviet Government—is a 


matter for decision in consultation 
GET RICH ON GROWING U.S. DEBT with the Middle Eastern states. 
WASHINGTON—“One of the creased government subsidies — 


000,000 in expénditures were reg- 
istered in the 1956 campaign. This 
is only the amount admitted open- 
ly. Experts estimate that probably 
$200 million was spent. But of the 
amount registered more than two- 
thirds went to the most favored 
party. of big business, the GOP. 


WALTER REUTHER 
Aute Union President 


members of the racket-| “Because of its respect for the 


_ @ prepared statement: 


“o4" 
ie. * 


made that could bar the use of Mundt, 
“anything of value"—even use of probing body, said it is political 
a union hall, the time of staff peo- action by labor that makes pos-. 
ple or of the regular union pro- sible situations like that in Port- 


grams over the air—in support of land. 
a candidate. | Corporations are also supposed. 
* to be covered by the ban en funds 

THIS is just what the National, for political campaigns. But they, 
Association of Manutacturers, easily get around it by the simple 
Chamber of Commerce and all oth-' process ef their executives giving 


aad 79 
. 


er big business fronts have been the money 


seeking to obtain. .Senator Barry would be hart if 
Coldwater of Arizona, who voiccd sered by the UAW 


the Republican Party’s charge the cal donatons to 
unions are violating the political were passed. But 


$20 per 
so tar 


rights of their members by en- little support ~, it. 


dorsement of candidates friendly | 


to unions, was quick to declare 
after only three ee days of racket hear- 


By LESTER RODNEY 


HOW MANY hearings in how 
many courthouse rooms have 
been held by the Un-American 
Committees with their little signs 
on the high desks “Mr. Scherer” 
and “Counsel”, with the bored 


looking secretary's fingers racing © 


idly and almost noiselesly over 
the stenotvpe machine, with the 
oily. eagerness of the informer 
importantly answering questions 
with names, as i#f this were all 
“live” and just unfolding in this 
room and hadn’t been worked 
out privately. ... 

“And you knew this person to 
be a member of the Communist 
conspiracy at the time vou left, 
Mr. Lautner?”. 

“Oh yes!”, 

This one, the investigation in- 
to left wing ‘and foreign language 
publications, was on the fifth 
floor of the federal court build- 
ing at Foley Square in New 
York and began Tuesday with 
sub-committee chairman Rep. 
Morgan Moulder droning from 
“The pur- 

. Com- 

, gravest 


pose of these en 
munist propaganda . 
threat . . . security”. 

There are some little signs 
registering the impact on even 
such a committee of a greater 
defense of civil liberties these 
years. 

“There are, of course, consti- 
tutional guarantees of free 
speech and free ”, Moulder 
reads from the t handed to 
the half dozen reporters at the 
press table. They treat the 
‘press very well, publicity is their 
~méat, ° and’ once’ Seheter 
“Grixiously interrupts the proteed-' 

oe Wiha) rary ee ord 2) s 


> e- 
2 Oar" 
* 


THE SENATE’ S sub-committee 
on elections disclosed that $33,-; 


You Heard the Man Say It's a 1 Conspiracy, Di Dida’ t You?” 


ings to make sure it was loud 
enough for the press to hear, 
which. brings a _ sophisticated 
snort of disdain from several of 
the writers. 

“There is no desire on the 
part of this committee or the 
Congress of the United States to 
seek censorship of newspapers, 
magazines or books’, Moulder 
goes on with the majestic tones 
of righteousness. “This commit- 
tee recognizes completely the 
right of free political-action and 
free politieal expression” (what 
do you think, we're un-Ameri- 
cans!?). 

Ah, then it comes. 

“We are concerned not with 
legitimate political protest, but 
with the clandestine activity of 
the Communist conspiracy”. 

THATS ‘THE way it works. 

Later in the day committee coun- 
sel Richard Arens purses his lips, 
looks ceilingward, and intones 
“Is there any doubt in your 
mind; Mr. Lautner, that the 
Communist Party is a consipracy 
run by Moscow?”. 

“None whatsoever”, promptly 
responds Mr. Lautner, who gives 
his occupation, when that for- 
mality arises, as “consultant to 
the government on communism” : 
which means stoolpigeoning on 
order for pay. 

Conspi proven. 

Who's ta about freedom 
of the press anyhow? You heard 


_ the man say it’s all a conspiracy! 


There are sacks of mail from 
abroad piled up behind the wit- 
ness table. Present are two men 
from the Port of New York Cus- 
toms, One, a Francis Laughlin 
‘explains weightily that’ the Taws 
on Yee ld td’ two" 


ad 
| 
| 


by Ostrovsky”. 


ship”. 


biggest boosts in the spending” 
of the federal government “fat- 


tens the profits of bankers,” La- 
bor, the railroad union paper 
declared ediforially last week. 
It cited the increase in the inter- 
est on ment bonds, from 
$4.6 bi in the year which 
. began ‘uly 1, 1954, to $5.5 bil- 
lion for the year beginning July 
1, 1957. 

“The same is true of other 
< = interests,’ Labor said. 

“Qn the one hand they damor 
for cuts in Federal spending, but 
on the other they a in- 


for their particular branches of 
i ; 
After citing the extortionate 
profits grabbed by tungsten pro- 
ducers on sales to the govern- 
ment, labor added: 

“That's just one of the dezens 
of government subsidies which 
business and banking groups are 
getting from the public treasury 
in various ways. 

“Remember all this,” it ad- 
vises, 
the rise m government spending 
is caused by such things as aid 
to farmers and ‘welfare ~~ 
grams for the people.” : 


tvpes of things, “obseenity”, 
and advocating the violent over- 
throw of the government. 

Irving Fishman, in charge of 
this department for 18 years, 
and in this kind of work for 29 
vears, is asked if these are typi- 
cal bags of mail from abroad to 
be channeled through his de- 
partment’s. ferreting eyes, and he 
Says ves. 

Pick one of these at randaun 
and open it for us to see, he is 
told. 


one of the bags, then bends low- 
er for another one. 

It is opened. Aha, mail from 
the “Iron Curtain” countries! 

He seems very familiar with 
the contents of this sack opened 
at random, previously unlooked- 
at, 

An interpreter from the de- 
partment reads the name of a 
book in the Russian language. 

“How The Steel Was Tempered, 
There is a sud- 
den perking up by some of the 
committee members, and the in- 
terpreter hastily adds “This. is 
not a technical description. It is 
the tithe given to a story”. 

There was some material for 
students about the World Youth 
Festival in Moscow next sum- 
mer, in the form of posters in- 
tended for conspiratorial display 
on walls. “That's the World 
Youth Festival, is it not?”, 
asked Scherer. “Yes”, came the 
reply, “For peace and friend- 
Scherer nods and leans 


redhanded). 


x “next day in ‘the Hearst Mirror the’: 
z — endl: “Ads parse mon 


ay a pe “ers! | 


He walks to the pile, touches 


satisfied. That's: itl (Get 


. 2. 


SHERER 


Russia” were formally accused of 


the un-American crime of “not 
having advertisements like Life 
and Look. 

You would think the whole 
solemn hoax had run into trouble 
when the Port man is asked how 
much of the incoming stuff is 
open advocacy of force and vio- 
lence and how much just liti- 
eal propaganda, and he is Peced 
to say “Oh, no, actually we have 
never found ANY of it advecat- 
ing force and violence or forcible 
overth a 

But this is easily fixed.. It is 
only a fact. All you have to do 
is order an opinion. Counsel 
Arens asks the interpreter “You 
would say the Communist Party 
of the United States is the 
equivalent of es ay en 
American soil. . . means 
he BETTER say it. He dees. The 


“next time you read that 


principle of non-interference in the 


‘affairs of other nations, the United 
‘States would not wish to be party 
+to an attempt by the great ie 


‘as suggested by the U.S.S.R., 

|arrogate to themselves decisions be 
‘matters of vital importance to the 
mations of the Middle East; or to 
prevent those who feel themselves 
‘threatened from associating of 
their own free will with other na- 
tions in legitimate collective se- 


‘curity arrangements, in accordance . 


with the provisions of the United 


‘Nations, Charter.” 


To whieh the man from Mars, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Soviet Agens, Probe Is Told”. 
And of course, there is. Laut- 


ner, en garrulous, eager 
to establish some importance for — 
himself, a little more dignity than 
description affords. 
bes : CP convention, 
Arens blandly, claimed it no 
‘ones my foree and vio- 
lence (as if er did!). Lautner 
hastens a ‘tel hie what -he 
wants, that the convention was 
all just a trick. 
Pies "2 “neewe I would ay 
y are oreign agents,” he 
agrees nodding vigorusly. Where- 
upon Arens intones “Only 6,000 
FBI men working. part-time, ‘and 
over three times that amount of 
Communists devoting full time 
te espionage and sabotage.” 
You see, they can: say any- 
at all they want. They sit 
high benches behind their 
wise signs and are a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Con- . 
of the United States. Any 
fantastic lie is theirs to utter in 


WHEW, is things getting steamed up before the 1957 UAW 
convention in Atlantic City, April 7. What with the Chrysler cor- 
. poration’s bragging about higher production with 20,000 less work- 
ers and tripling of their profits; what with possibility of 200,000 idle 
in Michigan; then throw in for seasoning a 50c a month due hike 
and effects of automation, plus in some locals Administration sup- 
porters NOT getting elected, you have quite a situation. 

* a os ' 


WHILE Mayor Cobo cuts thousands of dollars off the City’s 
Recreation Program the poop is that he plans to okay a budget 
appropriation for continuing the “Loyalty” Commission and its half 
a dozen spies. Councilwoman Mary Beck opposing the appropria- 
tion makes the point that the “Loyalty” Commission was a creature 
of McCarthyism and that “we are in a much different era now’ and 
don’t need it. Letters to other Council members should be sent 


backing this democratic stand, 


> om 


THE Michigan Bell Telephone wants to increase its rates. It 
just made $30,900,000 in 1956 after taxes, $1,400,000 more than 


in 1955. | 


AFTER 7 years of showing declines, a survey of 122 farmers 
in Michigan showed an increase. In 1956 the farmers talked to 
average in net annual income, $2,673. In 1955 the same group of 
farmers showed individually a net income of $578 each. The survey 
admitted that the farmers talked to came from a fertile area of 
Michigan and WERE NOT typical of Michigan farmers. The report 
said however “hope exists for the rest”. The survey was made by 
' the Michigan State University. | 


| A LOOK at things to come. Upward of 20,060 UAW members 
in GM plants in Western New York will leave Blue Shield Medical 
plan April 1 in favor of coverage by a private carrier. Some 7,000 


Ford workers plan a similar move there. In Michigan 
are under Blue Cross and “it won't be long”. 


ever 350,000 


BOHN Aluminum Corp. in bad shape, trying to sell the Reo 
Motors Inc., that it bought some time ago has 67 percent of con- 


trolling stock. Increased mono 


lization of the auto industry by the 


Big Two, GM-Ford is whats killing Bohn, like it did, Hudson, Pack- 


ard, Motor Products, and the rest. 
© 2 


' PACKARD workers new boss, Curtiss-Wright increased profits 
take to $43,153,518 in 1956 as compared with $35,081,045 in 1955. 
One of its fattest producing profit mediums is the Utica-Bend Corp. 
with plants at Utica, Michigan and Seuth Bend, Ind. These are the 
old Packard plants and Studebaker setup. 


THE old Chevrolet Drop Forge plant on St. Aubin St., Detroit 
in the next 5 years will be no more according to reports. Automation, 
new methods of turning out bumpers will toll the bell for some 
thousand workers. A new plant in Tonawanda, N. Y. is the runaway 


spot. 


WELL it seems to be getting pretty well established that pres- 
ent State Supreme Court Justice George Edwards will run for U-S. 
Senator agaist Potter, present incumbent in 1958. Its a long w 


from the Yale and Towne 
for Potter. 


ay 
picket lines but a short walk of the plank 


LABOR searching for a candidate to run for Congress in the 
16th Congressional District (Dearborn, Downriver areas) against 
foot in the mouth Congressman John Lesinski. Maybe Carl Stellate 


might get interested again. 
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Potter Mum on Anti-Negro 
Letters to Detroit Voters 


LANSING. — An aide of U‘S. 
Senator Potter (Rep) has refused 
to aid the Michigan State Attor- 
ney General's office here in an in- 
vestigation of the sending of let- 
ters to voters before the Nov. 1956 
elections whose purpose was “to 
keep Negroes in their place.” 

Michigan’s Attorney General 
Thomas Kavanagh, now a candi- 
date for Michigan Supreme Court 
revealed here that he has sought 
‘since early February to get Sen. 
Potters Administrative assistant, 


mailed to Detroit voters. John Mc- 
Alpine, a minor GOP backer has 
been indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury for circulating these hate let- 
ters anonymously in violation of 
the election code. : 
Kavanagh in his letter to Potter 
said that Michigan State Police 
have been trying unsuccessfully 
ito contact Anderson, the adminis- 
trative assistant to Potter since 
Feb. ‘4. 


'AReader Writes on Ike D 


for a flight to Atlanta, Ga. from} 
which the anti-Negro letters were’ 


Potter was the principal witness 
recently in Federal court against: 
Negro leader Art McPhaul during 
ator Potter himself the mailing lists, MePhaul’s trial for refusing to fur- 
of the “Minute Men for Eisenhow-|nish books, membership lists of 
er” committee of which Potter was|the CRC to the House Un-Ameri- 
head in Michigan. Kavanagh said can Committee in 1952. Potter was 
he has information that the same|the big wheel in that witchhunt 
mailing lists were used in the dis-|here by the Un-Americans. 
semination of the anti-Negro let-| At press time Potter had made. 
ters.Kavanagh in a letter to Sen.'no move to supply any data on the 


Ray C. Anderson to tell what he 


knows. 
|. Also Kavanagh seeks from Sen- 


sistant Anderson was present im|voters before last election day, or 
Suite 419, Penobscot Building, De-|to help state caps dig up his chief 
troit on. the night of Oct. 31, 1956|administrative aide, Ray C. An- 
when arrangements were made/derson. 


Gets Pilea fer East--West Trade | 
Comm. Urges Sates to Sec. Nations 


DETROIT. — There were’ | 
an estimated 750,000 unsold Jydge Attacks 
1957 cars in dealers hands at 
the end of February, a rise of | 
200,000 since Jan. 1, 1957. 
Guesses that there maybe 900,- 
000 by the time the UAW con- 
vention rolls around April 7th be- 
ing widely thrown around here. 
Already the glow boys for i 
‘companies are rearranging their 
predictions as to how many ja-' | “tag 
lopies will be sold in 1957, [MSs of union affairs in the cur 


hower appoiteee joined the imvyas- 


with rumors that GM will bring! Judge Freeman opposed 


out its 1958 Chevrolet in early by Ape so 
summer, which will be the lever| 5) _ 

GM hopes to pick up its lagging’ former civil. rights Congress secre- 
sales. 'tary here to nine months in jail and: 


Most prognosticators have writ- 


By CARL WINTER 

TEAMWORK is a great thing. 
In fact, it is essential to any 
group that is working toward a 
commen goal, It assumes that 
there are obstacles to be over- 
come on the road to victory. 
And, generally, there is another 
team, working for an opposite 
goal, that makes it its business to 
block that road. 

These observations are not 
the result of reading the sports 
page, although everyone will rec- 
ognize that they would apply to 
most group games. y arise 
from a consideration of much 
more serious matters which have 
recently occupied front page and 
editorial! space in the local 


papers. 
Last Saturday, the Detroit 
‘Free Press concluded a leading 
editorial withthe words: “The 
Chrysler story is the triumph of 
teamwork.” The stery was re- 
vealed just the day before, 
when Chrysler Corp. boasted of 


peasew financial success in 
first quarter of this year. 
After having pleaded with the 
union last summer that the com- 

y was in trouble, and would 
have to cut employment while 
_Yaising output, Chrysler at last 
announces it more in the 
first two months of 1957 than in 


/ 


work? The Free Press comments 
that these sensational profits re- 
sult from increasing productiv- 
on much closer compe- 
titive terms with its major rivals 
in the industry.” This was ac- 
complished, continues the edi- 
torial, “through the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the men 
and women who produce the 
Chrysler’ products.” Why, then, 
do UAW officials refuse to ac- 
cept the credit which is now of- 
fered them for this achievement? 
The accompanying results make 
it all-too plain that the auto 


bosses and their employees are 


seeking opposite goals and can’t 
be on the same team. Chrysler 
gloats that, with the start of 
1957 model production, assem- 
bly-line changes have raised in- 
divilual output. But, as a result, 
20,000more of its hourly. work- 
ers have been forced into the 
swelling ranks of unemployed. 

At the same time, ration 
vice-president Misch declares: 
“We have not, however, reach- 
ed a point that we can accept 
even as a temporary goal,” And 
protests -inevitably grow among 
the dwindling work nite against 
the ever- mounting speedup. 
Next, Ford. and GM -will bear 


down even harder, ostensibly to 
_ retain or recover their own “com- 


:the, whole PEE year... aj test petitive : zelations! oe pareiiark 
“3 Nowscwhat about that ;team;:. «There is agreataeed for team- 
‘ ae gene. A Solve viol 


’ ze 
ce 4 “ * e+ . . , ¢ a a4 + 
°°” ecm Goer Seem £86 =| & oe a ee tte 2 oe or wees ea re  * ae | + « m 


ten off the 6% million sale esi- bership lists to the House Un- hanes: 


' 
‘ 
' 
’ 


‘GM and are now taiking ps the Fifth Amendment during his 
“1958 will be a terrible year.” trial. = | 


Sales | The judge stated in court to Mc- 
oar eee Seen below | Phaul: “You defied the government, 


jwhat they were a year ago and 


each week sees. them slipping gate ee 
further. Chevrolet 
per cent on its prdduction- the! 
latter part of February. 


s 
you defied the committee, the Con- 
gress and the government.” He then 
added the House Un-Americans 
DETROIT. Being noted with a|should have been left to decide; 
great deal of interest in auto cir-| what to do with the recerds. 
cles here is a foreign aid study; Emest Goodman, McPhaul’s at- 
submitted to a U.S. Senate Com- torney broke in on this discourse 
mittee which urges that the Ad-’of the judge saying that a matter 
ministration in Washington sell of conscience was involved in Mc- 
surplus farm goods to Socialist) Phaul’s refusal to produce the rec- 
‘countries. ords. 


The proposal is that ths surplus Goodman told the court that 
disposal program be for 5 years, members of the Civil Rights Con- 
This would sound good to 30,000) gress could be harmed by disclos- 
unemployed Farm Equipment ures of their names before such a 
workers, members of UAW-CIO,) committee and that should be con- 
Under the present laws the Presi-| sidered. 
dent is allowed only to trade with 
“friendly” nations. | 


the penalty is not more than’$1,000 
work in this situation, all right. 
But it has to be between the 
workingmen and women who 
have common. s, who are 
organi to achieve the com- 
mon goal of economic security. 
These are the employees of all 
the auto plants; organized in 


ords. 
McPhaul will appeal the sen- 


cuit Court of Appeals. Meanwhile 
adm free on a $10;000 personal 


Potter intimates that Potter's as-janti-Negro letters sent fo Michigan | 


fateh in ’57 of Harlow Curtice of 5.an Committee in 1952 and plead-|is peace, whether it be in the 


But the judge continued and) 
stated that he was surprised that| 


fine and one year in jail for re-| 
fusal to produce books and rec-} 


tence of Judge Freeman to the Cir-/ 


| DETROIT. 
Dear Sen. McNamara: 

I read in the Detroit News of 
March 6 that you voted in favor 
of the bill which is known as the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and I must 
say I am confused and surprised. 

All through the last and recent 
presidential campaign the Demo- 
crats were constantly telling us that 
the Eisenhower, Dulles foreign pol- 
icy was a blundering, short sighted, 
prestige lowering mess. Also many 
of us were heartened by the fact 
that the Democrats had won a ma- 
jority in the Senate and they could 
in no small measure correct some 
of the blunders, lend some sight to 
the short sightedness, etc. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine in- 
volving the United States in the 
Middle East at a time when na- 
tionalism and the feeling for inde- 
pendence is running high. And how 
is it involving us? Mainly with 
troops (which are net just figures 
on paper but American boys), and 
military assistance. The reason 
given for the doctrine is to stop 
Communist aggression in the Mid 


‘East. Well as I said with national- 


ism which embodies in it a tremen- 
dous drive by tue people of many 


‘Mid Eastern countries to improve 
| their living standards, it would net 
'be hard for me to see a King Savd 
of Saudi Arabia with his 30 or so 


wives and Cadillacs and millions 
upon millions of dollars of eil rvy- 


lalties scream Communist plet or 
aggression and request troops and 


aid if the people of his country de- 
cided to nationalize the oil indus- 
try for themselves and live a much 


Also if the people of Saudi Arabia 


Use of Frith fuller, abundant life. 


‘for example decided to nationalize 


‘and sell the oil that comes out of 


their own land to impreve their lot 
it would surely play hell with the 


DETROIT.-— A Federal. Judge Prolits of the Standard Oil Com- | 
the here, Ralph Freeman, an Eisen- P@"Y, Bow wouldn't it? 


Instead of an offer-of troops and 


.ion of constitutional liberties now: guns wy not an offer of economic 
tq = an epee technicians with 
that good old Amreiean know how. 
Also the town here is buzzing! sent Teamster Union investigation.|This would undoubtedly win us 
the use more friends than we can brag we 
by a witness of the Fifth Amend- have today. It would also prove fo 
he sentenced Art Mc-} many Mid Eastern people that we 
Phaul, UAW Negro leader and’ believe what we say about indepen- 


denee of countries and that they 
ve the right and yes, responsi- 


'$500 fine, because McPhaul re-: bility to raise their living standards 
fused to turn over books and mem- and develop their countries. 


Of course the over riding issue 
Mid 
East, Mid-America or Mid-Europe. 
In this Hydrogen Bomb Age we 
are playing for keeps. The United | 


Nations was bern out of the horror 
‘the right ef Congress to investi-'of the second World War to get na- 
, you refused to ceoperate tions together to solve international 
chopped 21)... it’s not for you to decide, you; probléms and differences. No go it 
hould have produced the records, | alone doctrine or brink ef war pol- 
icy regardless of how strong we 


think we are is gping to solve any- 
thing. .. . 
At the beginning of this letter I 


mentioned that I was surprised and 


confused at yeur vote. The Senator 
from Michigan as‘ far as I know is 
the only labor Senator in Washing- 
ton today. I can't see how you can 
go along with those guys who have 
a cash register for a brain and are 
so drunk with their own importance 
and power that they zoom around 
like crazy ided missiles. 
Greetings to you and your fam- 


ily and hoping to hear from you, 


I remain, ) 
Respectfully yours, 
ife of AFL. Member. 


there. is to be a 
| ey -mad & 


and .for. the) 80-hour week at | 


- 


“AO hours pay. iocuig ue raicu ll 
Hei “3s 


. 
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Chrysler VAWers Ask—Boss Ge 


— $80,000 a year on up. But all|tion standards to those of GM and 
‘Ford, but to bring down the pro- 
duction standards of Ford and GM 
to near the level of those in Chrys- 


ler.” 
The rank and file leaflet then 


says, “We insist now that these 
words be brought to life.” 
o 2 > 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Chrysler 
workers want to know where 
is their share of the pie of 
profits, as they read how the 
corporations had sweated out 


of them $344,505,000 in the 
first three months of 1957, with 
90,000 less workers and prodiic- 
tion being doubled through 0% 
up and automa-ggess et eis: 
tion. ae | 
Adding to thes Se ase 
C hrysler workers 8.7 
demand for their; be ah % 
share of thes < ce Se 
profit pie is the =. os 
news snuckedal er 
away on the back 


Ic hrysler workers got was a nine 
icent increase per hour since Jan- 


uary, 1956. 
° = . 


MEANWHILE a great debate 
rages in Chrysler plants among the 
workers whose sweat and work pro- 
duced such fabulous gifts to the 
‘corporation heads. 

The rage and indignation of the 


workers knows no bounds as they 
read Chrysler’ $ arrogant statement The corporation claims that stream- 


Blof how the company so improved lining production had the union 
fs (production methods (read speedup), !eaders Okay. 

4 |that 32,000 cars a week could be 

fk: |sbipped out now in comparison 
m with 17,000 a week on the 1956 
‘model and with more than 20.000 
less workers working on it. 

7 A rank and file leaflet of Dodge 
pages of news- Wa = Local No. 3 has these comments: 


papers of how high ¢ C “hry ae Cor- . Brother Mathews and Reu-| 04 ge] egate slates to the coming 
poration officals got their share: of ther in statements made to the jaw ; onvention that highlight no 
the pie. C arysier conference in October, speedup, no dues increase, . fight 
1956, said the following: against runaway shop, 30-40 are 
THE PAYOFF Mathews, “we are not going to carrying the elections. And when 
L. L. COLBERT, president got agree to subsidize the corporation! +e local union elections comes aft- 
$250,000 in salary and fees in 1956 through increased work. standards er ‘the convention, 
plus $249,800 under a plan known The International is unalterably °P decid Range eee SRE os 
as the incentive plan. Which plan posed to speedups. I am not going}... fis ups t 


means the higher output and sales,'to agree that the union in Chrysler By 
higher bonus the top brass get. K. ‘should. establish conditions on the 
T. Keller who retired got $107,708 basis of what they are doing else- MW Ridiceaes 


in 1956 and will be paid $75,000 where.” 
“One for me and one for my 


a year for life. Salaries and fees! Reuther—“The Union's job is not 
of the other 21 directors range to bring up. the Chrysler produc- 
At Buick 4 Days a Week Now 
vic y friend” is how buyers of the 
FLINT. — The same week that UAW Regional Director Robert} Michigan Worker are helping one 
General Motors top man, Harlow. Carter tells all about his —, of our press builders who has in- 
‘tration has been so good that he) creased his sales 100 percent in 
ee ae ee es 3 my should be re-elected for a fourth! 1. PER P 
Flint Journal as saying “GM term, in fact he says “it is certain! “us a oe 
cials foresee another good year in that I will be re- elected for a e could have sold easily a 
1957,” workers came into the fourth term.” From what we hear|couple of hundred copies” another 
Buick plant to discover they eould election for convention deleg ates: | press builder told us who covered 
expect four days a week for th e|didn’t favor Carter. the vast Dodge local UAW meet- 
Scotty Nolan, editorial writer); le ‘nk Saend 
next four months. ing a couple of Sundays ago. 
: 'for Fisher Flashes writes that the: Nei RNB REE Se SP EES 
And down Saginaw Street, Ar-| number of bodies being built in| é I 
thur Summerfield’s Chevrolet ag- Fisher One has been drastically, ‘dance-goers at the recent movie 


THE UAW top officials charge 
Chrysler with giving a false picture 
of union management agreements. 


line knows that the ’57 Chrysler) 
has been a speedup baby, that less’ 
people are working and that locals’ 
have asked the International for 
more strike authorizations than at 
any other time in years. 

So it’s not without significance 


e ° 


ee ee 


“Good Year for GM,” Workers 


ency started to sell electric razors, reduced and larger number of pro-) “Salt of the Earth” told press build-; 


because of the drop in sales of t ©i duction workers are finding them-) ers selling the Michigan Worker 
1957 Chevrolet. .Summerfield is celyes without a job. He thinks ,)., they get the paper, some 35. 
the bird who is fighting against a that it’s time something was heard ° pt 
wage increase for post al workers | around the conference table on) Haw wwanbed in ‘extra’ oan: “Rae 
(whose take home is $47 a WES) this matter. andi asked us to needle the 


advocating a raise in~ mai 
eis fe mad a letter. Mrs. Robin Beatrice Owens, Ne-| nress about getting movie houses 
q_|sro woman community leader, end to show “Salt.” 


f the city accor 
In other parts of the city treasurer-manager of the Flint At the Dodge local meeting buy- 


ing to talk at the City Commission 
meeting, factory work is down to Buick Employes Credit Union and ers were talking of two stories in 
one about the White, 


several days a week. A Commis-'a member of LIU 1 9 \MFL-CIO) ithe paper, 


sioner wants to tell all to a Grand Yyited Office and Clerical Work- iCitizens C 


ury about contracts being let out ‘about the 
4 Sabaiite contractors while Flint|°$ Union, is a candidate for one models. 


workers walk the stret jobless. He Of three seats on the Board of Ed- | 


wants all contractor work done by ucation in Filnt. The election is: 
Flint workers only. It seems the lo-| April 1. She believes the class load, 

cal city fathers were accepting should not exceed 30, in senior 
bids from outside of Flint contract-' high, 35, a better program of hu- 
ors when tocal companies and | man relations. If elected she will subs, We are still a long way from: 
workers needed jobs. grandA jury be the first Negro woman elected| our goal of 300 Michigan. Wor 


future of the 1957! 


* 
ARE you taking “one for me and’ 
one for my friend?” 


That's the way to build a route, 


The worker on the production | 


this struggle’ 


‘others bought copies and some said | 


ouncils and the other! 


to get new readers, and bring in 


a 


' 
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Negro White Jnity 


Aim of 12 


DETROIT. — From out of the 


gallant struggle of a Negro widow: 
‘woman, Mrs. Ethel Watkins of 


12356 Cherrylawn who stood off 


that paraded before her house,' 


an dattempted violence, 

Led by another Negro woman, 
Mrs. Beulah Whitby, acting secre- 
tary of the Community Relations 


the white supremacist led mobs 


12 Negro and white organizations! ®* 
to fight such outbursts of hatred 


Groups 


ers of the CIO-PAC in that area 
visited Mrs. Watkins, welcomed her 
ito the neighborhood and pk i" 
support to her right to stay in 

‘own home. Also it’s learned the 
labor movement-has made a survey. 
of its members in that area and 


there haa arisen a united front of stands ready to mobilize them to 


ive aid if it’s needed. 


Democratic Party circles in the 
15th Congressional District have 
been meeting on the “Cherrylawn 
situation” and also have put out 
‘the word that they will stand by 
Mrs. Watkins. 


Commission, 11 other groups 
| pledged to work for inter-racial 
unity in Detroit on a neighborhood’ 


basis. j 
The 12 groups which represent, 


the broadest: united front in this, 
citys history working for Negro-' 
white amity are: Detroit Round 
Table, Urban League, Jewish Com-' 
munity Council, Detroit PTA’s, 
Anti-Defamation League, UAW) — 
FEPC, Detroit Council of Church-’ 
es, Michigan Security Commission, 
Methodist Church, Wayne State 
University and the- Community Re-' 
lations Council of the city of De-' 
=| troit. | 


This new powerful org: inizational 
measure will undoubtedly advance 
the democratic struggle here, just 
as the gallant stand of Mrs. Wat-| 
kins did when she refused to be 
terrorized, intimidated or driven 
out of her home on Cherrylawn, | 
despite rocks, threats of bombs: 
abuse and crowds of several. hun- 
‘dred — the home she -bought: 
Feb. | 
ms last week, Mrs. Watkins got 
a court order against some of the 
white supremacist elements in the 
neighborhood who said that after 
the police guards were eyentually, 
‘withdrawn, they would resume 
their terrorization campaign. | 


Meanwhile it’s learned that lead- 


Still no investigation by city or 
state authorities goes on as to how 


\far reaching is the organization of 


so-called “improvement” groups, 
pledged. to resist by force and vio- 
lence Negro citizens moving into 
‘so-called white areas. Meanwhile 
the racists are laying low, licking 


their wounds ef defeat thanks to 
Mrs. Ethel Watkins. 


"Bemaegaric | 
RIGHTS! 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
DINNER 
Sunday, March 17th, 1957 


Starting at 2 P.M. 


2031 Vinewood (near Warren) 
CORNED BEEF AND CABBAGE 


(of course!) 
Only $1 for complete dinner 


Proceeds for Stella Brown defense 


might | lift some nightshirts. to the Flint Board of Education. ‘subs. 
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FORD’S PAY-OFF FROM IKES WAR PROGRAI 


Jan important stake in our $4-bil- 
ion investment.” 


DEARBORN. — A part of the offs. 
Here is an interesting look at 


-which otherwise could easily have 
* been part of ‘its 1956 profits, 


monopoly gang whose profits are, 


being fattened considerably by the: 
war budget of Eisenhower, the 


Ford Motor Company, reports in| 


1956 they got $259 million in war 
orders. 

This helped Ford to report profits 
after taxes in 1956 of $236,596.- 
236. Ford’s profits in 1955 were 
$436,990, 975 Before you start 
feeling sorry for Ford that he had 
a drop in profits, you should know 
that in 1956 the company spent for 
plant expansion $530,000,000, 


Be the $530,000,000 


'Ford stockholders.. More than half 
‘of the stockholders made more than 
$10,000 a year (of course the com- 
pany report doesn’t say how much 
more). Some 11 percent of the 
stockholders have a gross family in- 
come of $5,000 or less. 
The total assets of the Ford 
Motor Co. equal $1,686,065,619 in 
property, plant and equipment. In 
1957-58 Ford will spend $660 mil- 
lion for expansion, modernization} t 


(speedip). 


THE house organ of the Ford 
Motor ‘Compan “Rouge News” 
which is mailed to the homes of. 


spent for’ 
from ‘thé! 
tax write~' 


t expansion, ‘it’ _ 
ac} Cabinet: fas 


‘évery Ford’ worker; tells them: iri] 


To further the promotion of the 
old confidence game of mutual in- 
terest existing between the com- 
pany and worker, the “Rouge 
News’ claims each Ford worker is 
a $20,000 investment for the com- 


pan 

Well, from what we hear the 
company is sure not taking care of 
its investments. The company has: 
spent some $2,890,000,000 since 

e end of World War II on new 
lants and the “modernization” 
bead speedup) of old. plants. But 
what house’ organ “Rouge 
News” leaves: out of its syrupy col- 


umns concerning the _workers, is) 


[pany doesn’t spend a nickel to help 


them, 
* 


IN a recent letter to president 
Walter Reuther, UAW, the Ford 
Engine plant bargaining commit- 
tee at Ford Rouge and 50 addi- 
tional workers calls on the top 
union leadership to get Ford to’ 
change his plans of moving out 
jobs that means layoffs for thou- 


Ford has built and is in the pro- 
ates outside Michigan. Latent re 


its’ March: 1 issue: that “ you have 


that thousands of - Ford Ford workers 


have ‘lost’ their jobs’ andthe ‘com-! 


sembly lines are due to move at 
the end of this model. 

_ The Ford workers’ letter to Reu- 
ther says, “it is intolerable, im- 
moral and ep that "Ford 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Shakespeare said it. We believe it. And 
we believe it applies to YOUR paper, the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

During the last year of exciting events 
at home and abroad the Worker has be- 
come one of the most talked about and 
widely quoted papers in the country. 

We have clippings to prove it. But we 
don’t—yet—have the added circulation and 


_ financial backing. 
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We are convinced, however, that both 
are obtainable—with your help. 

And so we are launching—on April 1— 
a new effort in our current circulation 
drive. We are combining it with the annual 
$100,000 spring fund appeal. 
-- We ask YOU to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One' Thousand volunteers to 
help put over our combined campaign. 
” The gt <n targets are 9,000. sub- 
scriptions to; The Worker and 2,300 for the 


1. Write us. tosay and Jet us. 
0 


Daily Worker. Getting these by June 30 will 
net about $50,000. Together the subs and 
fund appeal will guarantee us the $150,- 
000 we néed to keep things rolling until next 
fall. 

Can we do it? 

So far about 20 percent of The Worker 
goal has been reached and about one-third 
of the Daily Worker goal, with the aid of 
only a small group of readers. 

With YOUR help in contacting readers 
and former readers, visiting likely new 
readers, organizing house parties, forums 


or what have you ... we can do it. 


We can give YOUR paper the new read- 
ers it needs. and deserves. | 

We can give a minimum of 11,300 ad- 
ditional progressive Americans the paper 
written for them: 


you pledge to:da to help. 


n-Americans — 


New Witchhunt 


IN A stirring scene before the UN-American Activities 
Committee in New York's Foley Square, last week, John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker, 


branded FBI chief J. Edga 


r Hoover as giving ‘entirely — 


false” testimony about the Communist Party and its recent © 


national convention. Hoover 


in a report on the convention 


had stated that the party stands for “the destruction of the 
American way of life” and takes orders from Moscow. 


Gates, one of a large nu 


witchhunt against the left-wi 
said when asked about Hoover's 
statements: 


“Hoover's views only indicate 
that he is the head of the po- 
litical police in this country. If 
youll read the minutes of the 
convention, I think you will find 
they speak for themselves.” 


Also brought into the hearing 
was the fight for academic free- 
dom raging in the New York 
municipal colleges with growing 
student protests at Queens and 
City College against the ban 
placed on Gates’ appearance 
during Academic Freedom 
Week. 

As The Worker went to press 
Wednesday, Joseph  Starobin, 
former foreign editor of The 
Daily Worker, Angus Cameron 
of the publishing firm of Cam- 
eron Associates, and_ Jessica . 
Smith, editor of New World Re- 
view, were about to testify. 
They were scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The 43-year-old Gates a para- 
trooper in World War Two, re- 
fused to be browbeaten by the . 
subcommittee, insisting he was 
willing and anxious to give his 
views publicly, but not to this 
witch hunting committee. Ex- 


ee 


mber of witnesses in a broad 
ig and foreign language press, 


cept for angrily denying that he 
was, or ever had been, a member 
of any organization dedicated 
to the violent overthrow of the 
government. 

Almost from the moment he 
took the stand Gates was in 
heated conflict with committee 
counsel Richard Arens and com- 
mittee members Gordon Sherer 
(R, Ohio) and Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (O. Mo.) Gates gave 
his occupation as newspaper 
editor, but refused to say which 
paper he edited. a 

“Everyone knows where I'm 
employed. One only has to pick 


up a newspaper or tune in on 
(Cont red en ner 5) 


inside THE WORKER 


Cis -ysre: ..<es GCutput and r’.ol- 
its, Slashes Jobs Page 15 
British and Soviet Unions Ex- 
change Letters on Hungary 
and Egypt Page 6 — 
Sen. Kennedy and the Death 
Lastinect Page 4 
Jersey Farmers Behind the 8- 
Ball Page 7 
He Lived to Tell about Batista’s 
Torture Page 5 — 


Gvil Rights Deadline 


Dangerously Close 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON-—There was suspected foot-dragging by 


Congressional liberals this week as the sand in the hourglass 
of the civil rights fight was running out and the deadline 
dividing victory from defeat moved dangerously close. Hear- 
ings on civil rights bills in the House Judiciary Committee 


know, what 


have been closed now for two! 
weeks, but the approved and 
amended Administration bill is 
still “under consideration” by the} 
full committee. | 


And in the Senate Judiciary, 
Committee hearings were carried 
on a week beyond Feb. 25, the date. 
originally established as the latest: 
time to start the bill through the’ 
full Judiciary Committee to the 
floor. Hearings in the Senate Con- 
Stitutional Rights subcommittee 
ended on March 5, but there has 


_ not been since a meeting of the. 
sub-committee to pass the measure) 
on to the parent body. | 


' 


Both committees are considering 


the Administration bill introduced) 


tutional Rights, said on the floor of 
the Senate: | 
“I am confident that we can get 


a meaningful civil rights proposal 


reported out of the subcommittee 
very soon and acted upon favorably 
by the full committee.” 

THAT was more than a week 
ago. And it is generally conceded 
here that unless there is a civil 
rights bill on the Senate floor be- 
fore the end of March, the chance 
of defeating an inevitable filibuster 
will have epee: 


NO ONE can aecount for the 
lag between the closing of hearings 
in the Senate subcommittee and 


in the Senate by Sen. Everett M.| the report of the bill to the full 


Dirksen (R-IlI) and in the House! Judicia 


by Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
N.Y.). The main feature of the 
measure is the provision empower- 
ing the U.S. Attorney General to 
sue for injunctions against persons 
threatening intimidation or other 


Committee. The specula- 
tion is that Sen; James C. Eastland 
(D-Miss), chairman of the full com- 
mittee, has kept that body busy 
with routine work, mainly consider- 
ation of appointments of federal 
judges. en the full committee 


acts against the right to vote. The 
bill would also establish a civil 
rights commission arid a special 
civil rights section in the Justice 
Department. 


On Mareh 7, Sen.. Thomas. C.. 
‘Hennings (D-Mo), chairman of the 


Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 


is so occupied, it is said, ee: 
“mittee chairmen have a hard tim 
‘assembling a quorum. . 
Although the situation. in the 
House Judiciary Committee is not 
as crucial, there have been many 
lifted. eyebrows,, accompanied by 
' | (Continued on Page 18) 
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New Labor Curbs Loom 
In Fiigh Court Decision 


By GEORGE MORRIS : 


THE SUPREME COURT in the past week lent a big boost to the anti-labor claque 
current'y using the Senate’s racket hearings for all they are worth to tighten curbs on labor 
litical action and enact more “right-to-work” laws. The court reinstated the case against 


the United Automobile Workers 
stemming from its support of age 
ator Pat McNamara’s candidac 
1954, and ordered a trial base na 
‘the Justice Dpartment’s charges. 


The Department of Justice, act- 
ing at the behest of Michigan 


chairman John Feikens of the Re- 
publican Party, charged that sup- 
port for McNamara’s candidacy 
over several TV programs of the 
UAW was an indirect campaign 
contribution and 4 violation of the 
Taft-Hartley ban on union funds 
for political purposes. Federal 
Judge Picard of Michigan dismiss- 
ed the charges on the ground that 
the Supreme Court had ruled in 
1948 that the late Philip Murray's 
appeal in CIO News for support 
of a Baltimore Congressional candi- 
- date was not a violation of the 
T-H_ ban. 
This time, however, the major- ings that the “remedy” is a ban on 
ity of five Supreme Court justices Political action by unions. 
noted some amendments to tthe! Thie Portland situation was clear-| 
Corrupt Practices law designed to ly selected for the grand opener, 
deal with “precisely the kind of in- of the hearings to spotlight what 
direct contsibution alleged in the is supposed to be collusion be-| 
indictment.” This means that if,;tween racketeers, labor Jeaders' 
after a trial, the case again reaches' and. cor rupt city politicans. Both, 
thee high court, a ruling may be Senators Goldwater and Karl 
made that could bar the use of Mundt, members of the _ racket- 


To Soviet 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE EYELESS were not so much in Mas as in Wash- 
ington. On Monday when turmoil broke out again over Gaza 
the State Department released the text of a note to the Soviet _ 


Union. It was in reply to a Feb. eee 

11 note from Moscow to the three | dle East. 

Western powers. 5. “Mutual renunciation of the 
The Soviet note urged that the: supply of arms to countries of the 


U.S., USR, Britain and France get | Near and Middle East. 
together for-a joint policy toward| ©: Cooperation towards the 


economic development of the 
points East based on six countries ak ths Nea, and Middle 


“The maintenance of peace|#ast without making any political, 
in as Near and Middle East military or ee A 
through settling disputed ques-|S°°V& i ere € dig- 
tions exclusively by peaceful nity an sovereignty of these coun- 


means, by negotiations. tries.” 

a No intadlinienice: | in the in- go WESTERN ng reject- 
bor’s political committees, made|ternal affairs of the Near and Mid- ed 4 — proposal as a ag 
up of voluntary donations of a dle East; respect for the sovereign- sss ¢ oi one reason it too hee 
dollar-a-head, was $941,271. It isjty and. independence of these | ‘ONS tor ‘ a to a a awe ao 
the latter figure that most disturbs! countries. | the British and French argued that 
the anti-union forces. 3. “Renounce any attempts to it would look bad if a proposal for 

Hand-in-hand with the anti-la-}include these countries in military mutual agreement — especially one 
bor drive, which recently brought|bloes with the participation of the pledging both sides to refrain from 
‘enactment of the right-to-work _ powers. sending arms to the Middle East 
law in industrial Indiana, goes the “The liquidation of foreign |—W°r® turned down out of hand. 
sponsorship of a bill patterned aft- Bhd and the withdrawal of for- In its reply the State Depart- 
er the Catlin Law of Wisconsin eign troops from the territories of eT declared: 


. “The form which cooperation in 
(Continued on Page 13) the countries of the Near and Mid- clus RGdRMIG Saat clined tale vate 


\specific reference to the proposal . 
of the Soviet CGovernment—is a 
matter for decision in consultation 
with the Middle Eastern states. 
“Because of its respect for the 


000,000 in expenditures were reg- 
istered in the 1956 campaign. This 
is only the amount admitted open- 
ly. Experts estimate that probably 
$200 million was spent. But of the 
amount registered more than two- 
thirds went to the most favored 
party of big business, the GOP. 
Only 12 of America’s richest fami- 
lies, their donations spread out to 
involve every relative in the cam- 
paign, donated a total of $1,153,- 
735—more than 90 percent of it 
to Republicans. 


But the total registered for la- 


WALTER RE UTHER 
Auto Union President 


RAIL LABOR PAPER SAYS BANKERS 


GET RICH ON GROWING U.S. DEBT 
WASHINGTON—“One of the creased government subsidies 


“anything of value”"—even use of probing body, 
a unien hall, the time of staff peo- action by 
ple or of the regular union pro- sible situations like that in Port- 


grams over the air—in support of land. 


a candidate. 
7 


of 


Association 


seeking to obtain. 


Corporations are also | 
to be covered by the ban on funds 
THIS is just what the National;for political campaigns. But they 
Sichathactuvess: | onsibp get around it by the simple 
Chamber of Commerte and all oth- ) process of their executives giving 
er big business fronts have been! the 
Senator Barry; would be hurt if the bill spon-| 
Coldwater of Arizona, who voiced sored by the UAW limiting politi- 
the Republican Party's charge the cal donatons to $20 per person, 
unions are violating the political; were passed. But so far there is 


money “personally.” 


rights of their members by en- little support for it. 
* 


dorsement of candidates friendly | 
.to unions, was quick to declare 


THE SEN ATE’S sub- edmmittee| 
after only three days of racket hear-. on ele ctions disclosed that $33,-) 


said it is political 
labor that makes pos- | 


They 


biggest boosts in the spending” 
of the federal government 


tens the profits of bankers,” La- 
bor, the railroad union paper 
declared editorially last week. 
It cited the increase in the inter- 
est on government bonds, from 
$4.6 billion in the year which 
began July 1, 1954, to $5.5 bil 
lion for the year beginning July 
1; 1957. 

“The same is true of other 
business interests,” Labor said. 
| “Qn the one hand they clamor 
for cuts in Federal spending, but 
on the other they. demand in- 


“fat-- 


for their particular branches of 
industry.” | 

After citing the extortionate 
profits grabbed by tungsten pro- 
ducers on sales to the govern- 
ment, labor added: 

“That's just one of the dozens 
of government subsidies which 
business and banking groups are 
getting from the public treasury 
in various ways.” 

“Remember all this,” it ad- 
vises, “next time you read that | 
the rise in government spending 
is caused by such things as aid 
to farmers and ‘welfare pro- 
grams for the people.” 


| 


principle of non-interference in the 
affairs of other nations, the United 
States would not wish to be party 
to an attempt by the great powers, 


‘as suggested by the U.S.S.R., to 


arrogate to themselves decisions on 
matters of vital importance to the 


nations of the Middle East; or to 


prevent those who feel themselves 
threatened from associating of 
their own free will with other na- 
‘tions in legitimate collective se- 
curity arrangements, in accordance 
with the provisions of the United 


‘Nations Charter.” 


To which the man from Mars, 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘You Heard the Man Say It's a Conspiracy, Didn't You?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


HOW MANY hearings in how 
many courthouse rooms have 
been held by the Un-American 
Committees with their little signs 

on the high desks “Mr. Scherer” 

and “Counsel”, with the bored 
looking secretary’s fingers racing 
idly and almost noiselesly over 
the stenotype machine, with the 
oily eagerness of the informer 
importantly answering questions 
with names, as if this were all 
“live” and just unfolding in this 
room and hadn’t been worked 
out priv itely. . 

“And you knew this person to 
be a member of the Communist 
conspiracy at the time you left, 
Mr. Lautner?”. 

“Oh yes!”. 

This one, the investigation in- 
to left wing ‘and foreign language 
publications, was on the fifth 
floor of the federal court build- 
ing at Foley Square in New 
York and began Tuesday with 
sub-committee chairman Rep. 
Morgan Moulder droning from 
a prepared statement: “The pur- 
pose of these hearings . . . Com- 
munist propaganda . « « gravest 
threat . . . security”. 

There are some little signs 
registering the impact on even 

- such a committee of a greater 
defense of civil liberties these 
years. 

“There are, of course, consti- 
tutional guarantees _of free 
speech and free press”, Moulder 
reads from the sheet handed to 
the half dozen reporters at the 
press table. They treat the 
press very well, wublicity is their 
“meat, and ence: ‘Rep. Scherer, 
& vmnxipanly. iaterrupts the Aen | 


HOURIER it dge 


‘explains: weightily 


9 Vi Saw 


ings to make sure it was loud 
enough for the press to hear, 
which brings a sophisticated 
snort of disdain from several of 
the writers. 

“There is no desire on the 
part of this committee or the 
Congress of the United States to 
seek censorship of newspapers, 
magazines or books’, Moulder 
goes on with the majestic tones 
of righteousness. “This commit- 
tee recognizes completely the 
right of free political action and 
free political expression” (what 
do you think, we're un-Ameri- 
cans!?). 

Ah, then it comes. 

“We are concerned not with 
legitimate political protest, but 
with the clandestine activiiy of 
the Communist conspiracy. 


THAT’S THE way it works. 
Later in the day committee coun- 
sel Richard Arens purses his lips, 
looks ceilingward, and intones 
“Is there any doubt in your 
mind, Mr. Lautner, that the 
Communist Party is a consipracy 
run by Moscow?”. 

“None whatsoever’, promptly 
responds Mr. Lautner, who gives 
his occupation, when that for- 
mality arises, as “consultant to 
the government on communism”, 
which means stoolpigeoning on 
order for pay. 

Conspiracy proven. 

Who's talking about freedom 
of the press anyhow? You heard 
the man say it’s all a conspiracy! 

There are sacks of mail from 
abroad piled up behind the wit- 
ness table. Present are two men 
from the Port of New York Cus- 
toms. One, a Francis tere. ses 
“hat the’ la 
on confiscating ‘“app ew 


Sir ba 


tvpes of things, “obseenity”, 
and advocating the violent over- 
throw of the government. 


Irving Fishman, in charge of 
this department for 18 ’ years, 
and in this kind of work for 29 
years, is asked if these are typi- 
cal bags of mail from abroad to 
be channeled through his de- 
partment’s ferreting eyes, and he 
says yes. 

Pick one of these at random 
and open it for us to see, he is 
told. 

He walks to the pile, touches 
one of the bags, then bends low- 
er for another one. 

It is opened. Aha, mail from 
the “Iron Curtain” countries! 

He seems very familiar with 
the contents of this sack opened 
at random, previously unlooked- 
at. 

An interpreter from the de- 
partment reads the name of a 
book in the Russian language. 
“How The Steel Was Tempered, 
by Ostrovsky”. There is a sud- 
den perking up by some of the 
committee members, and the in- 
terpreter hastily adds “This is 
not a technical description. -It is 
the title given to a story’. 

There was some material for 
students about the World Youth 
Festival in Moscow next sum- 
mer, in the form of posters in- 
tended for conspiratorial display 
on walls. “That's the World 
Youth Festival, is_ it 
asked Scherer. “Yes”, came the 
reply, “For peace and friend- 
ship’. Scherer nods and leans 
back satisfied. Thats it! (Cot 
them redhanded). 

The comic touches continued 

- +ag iricoming Magazines “Romania ’: 
“<Today* “Polaid” and “Soviet + 


iS, Say bd. ie tetany: eth Salo 


not?”, 


SCHERER 


Russia” were formally accused of 
the un-American crime of “not 
having advertisements like Life 
and Look. 

You would think the whole 
solemn hoax had run into trouble 
when the Port man is asked how 
much of the incoming stuff is 
open advocacy of force and vio- 
lence and how much just politi- 
cal propaganda, and he is forced 
to say “Oh, no, actually we have 
never found ANY of it advocat- 
ing force and violence or honeiie 
overthrow. . .”. 

But this is easily fixed. It is 
only a fact. All you have to do 
is order an opinion. Counsel 
Arens asks the interpreter “You 


Soviet Agens, Probe Is Told”. 


And of course, there is Laut- 
ner, obsequiesly garrulous, eager 
to establish some. ce for 
himself, a little more dignity than 
his quickly mumbed occupation 
description affords. 

The recent CP convention, 
says Arens blandly, claimed it no 
longer advocated force and vio- 
lence (as if it ever did!). Lautner 
hastens to tell him what he 
wants, that the convention was 
all just a trick. 

“Yes, in a sensé I would say 
they are all foreign agents,” he 
agrees nodding vigorusly. Where- 
upon Arens intones “Only 6,000 
FBI men working part time, and 
over three times that amount of 
Communists devoting full time 
to espionage and sabotage.” 

You see, they can say any- 
pgs - at all they want. They sit 

e high benches behind their 
name signs and are a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Any 
fantastic lie is theirs to utter. in 
solemn unchallengeability. Not 
a single member of the American 
Communist Party has ever been 
even CHARGED with espionage 
or sabotage, let alone convicted, 
but they can sit there stating as 
fact that all on devote 
full — 8 onage and sabo- 
tage. This crazy world of 
the sis Amecionn: remaaes oe 
hearings. 

Disbelief, coatempt, nausea 


would say the Communist Party —: 


of the United States is the 
equivalent of meee nts on 


_he BETTER say it. He does ree 
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THE STATE Department re- 


On Passport for Du 


fused to permit Dr. W. E. B. Du- 


Bois to attend the ceremonies 


establishing Ghana as new state, ° 


despite the personal intervention of 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, 
it was disclosed last week. 


Prime Minister Nkrumah’s effort 
to have Dr. Du Bois attend the 
ceremonies in Accra, the capital, 
on March 6, were referred to in a 
telegram he sent to Dr. Du Bois 
on March 8. The telegram was 
- quoted in full in a letter which 
Shirley Graham (Mrs. W. E. B. 
Du Bois) sent to the press last 
week. 

Nkrumah’s telegram said: 

“On this historic occasion to 
which you have contributed so 
much our thoughts go out to you 
and wife. Deeply regret your 
absence despite my. personal in- 
tervention. Your absence is 
country’s loss. Affectionately. 
Kwame Nkrumah.” 

Dr. Du Bois received months 
ago the formal invitation for him- 

self and his wife to be the guests 
of Prime Minister’ Nkrumah _ in 
Accra, March 2-15, Miss Graham’s 
letter reports. In making applica- 
tion for his passport he included a 
copy of the invitation. He made 


reservations to fly to Accra on Feb.. 


: 27. 


~* . met in Paris, 1919. From that Con- 


DU BOIS 


Charles Diggs (Michi.), and Wil-' 
liam Dawson (Ill). | 
The letter to Dulles asked per- 


'the birth of Benjamin Franklin in 
1956.) | 


mission to visit Ghana; that to 
Nixon included a copy of the letter! 


ito Dulles with a covering message. 


| ( 


The letter to Dulles disclosed. 
that Dr. Du Bois had been refused. 


| 


‘a passport to attend the 250th an-) 


‘ 
' 
’ 


niversary celebration, in China, of 


On Feb. 22, having vthnivedt| The letters to the congressmen 


neither passport nor reply from the 
State Dept., he sent letters to Vice 
President Richard Nixon, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, and to 


Reps. Adam Clayton Powell; (NY),'Ghana, Dr. Du Bois’ attorney, was on African Affairs here.” | 


asked that they “use their 


good 
offices” to obtain the passport. | 

On the afternoon of Feb. 27, the 
day he was scheduled to fly to 


‘ siding, in Manchester, England. At 


informed that the passport had 


been denied. 
ae 

THE ORIGINAL INVITATION, 
issued months ago by the Ghana 
Independence Celebrations chair- 
man, described Du Bois as the 
“Father of Pan-Africanism”. 

Following World War I Dr. 
Du Bois called and organized the 
first Pan-African Congress which 


gress Dr. Du Bois went to Switzer- 
land to lay the plight of Africa be- 
fore the newly organized League 
of Nations. Duringthe past thirty- 
five years the Pan-African Congress 
has met in Belgium, Portugal— 
wherever it could, but never was 
allowed to meet on African soil. 

In 1945 the Pan-African Con- 
gress met, with Dr. Du Bois pre- 


this session Kwame Nkrumah was 
elected co-secretary of the Con- 
gress. From this meeting Kwame 
Nkrumah returned to the Gold 
Coast. 

Work for and with Africa has oc- 


| We 


Perry Como (4) 8. Guests: Dana’ 
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Saturday, March 16 

On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 

Dionne Lucas Cooking Sho 
11 } 

Mr.- Wizard—science for young- 
sters (4) 11:30 | 

St. Patrick’s Day Film (11) Noon 

St. Patrick’s Parade (11) 12:30 

Lone Ranger (2)1 

Basketball: Natl Invitation Tour- 
nament (2) 2 

Movie Museum: Old movies (9) 2 

Pro Basketball—playoff (4) 2:30 

World We Want: What Does the 
Word Communism Mean _ to 
You?” — Panelists from Yugo- 
slavia, South Africa, Germany, 
Korea (9) 2:30 

Eye on New York: Excerpts from 
Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust (2) 
4:30 

News (2) 6 | 

My Friend Flicka (2) 7 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

Famous Film _ Festival: Bitter 
Springs (Australian 1950) (7) 
7:30 


(11) 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Jackie on 
vacation. Kate Smith, Jonathan 
Winters, Bobby Van, Pat Rooney, 
Sr., others substituting. 


Andrews, Esther Williams, Eydie 


cupied a large portion of Dr. Du 
Bois’ life. “Suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade” was published 
sixty-two years ago. It is now Vol. 
I of the Harvard Historical Series 
and was republished by the “Social| 
Science Press’ in 1954. Du Bois’, 

, : | 
World and Africa was published in| 
1947. He was consultant at the| 
United Nations founding conven- 
tion in San Francisco when trustee-| 
ships were set up. For years he 
was co-chairman of “The Council 
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Penn. Has Highest Jobless Ratio 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
_ PHILADELPHIA. The 


Pennsylvania Railroad March 7 
furloughed 200 employes of its 
car. building and repair shops at 
Altoona as the result of “realign- 
ment of work schedules.” 

According to Senator Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa) there are approx- 
imately 250,000 unemployed in 
the state, a ratio of one unem- 
ployed person to every 17 em- 
ployed. 

Clark declared ‘that his bill, 
now before the Senate Banking 
Committee, which would pro- 
vide a revolving fund of $275,- 
000,000 for industrial loans was 
a minimum program, to supple- 
ment: what the states would be 
able to contribute. 


The Clark bill would allocate 
$100 million for industrial re- 
development, $100 million for 
rural redevelopment, and $75 
million for construction of pub- 
lic facilities. 

Operation of the -program 
would be by an agency respon- 
sible to the President. Clark was 
specific in his objection to hav- 
ing it placed .under Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks de- 
partment, as proposed by Re- 
publican Senator Edward Mar- 
tin in a rival bill backed by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 
Weeks is not “in sympathy” 
with Clark’s proposals and 
“probably would not push 
them,” Clark declared. 

The large amount of unem- 
ployment in this state is also in- 
dicated in the fact that 800,000 
needy persons were on -the rolls 
last year for government surplus 
food. This is one out of every 
14 inhabitants, more than two 
and a half times the ratio Ala- 
bama and New York, the next 
highest states in the proportion 


area’ (Alle- 


The Pittsbur 
gheny sy ad 165,000 on 
the surplus: food ‘rolls last July 
—one in persons. Rigid pruning 
_ ‘has reduced the num 

_ 000, to a ratio of one in 12. This 

is more than the combined num- 
ber receiving such.aid in Cali- 


r to 136,- : 


Several weeks ago a group of 
nine Congressmen from _ this 
state hotly protested plans of 
the Agricultural Department to 
tighten up surplus food regula- 
tions in order to cut such ex- 
penses. Republican Representa- 
tives Robert J. Corbett and 
James Fulton of Alleghen 
County and James Van Zandt 
of Altoona were on the delega- 
tion which conferred with as- 
sistant agricluture secretary 


Earl J. Butz. 

| * 

THE NEW REGULATION 
would require that an applicant 
for surplus foed must have used 
up all his resources except his 
homestead. A constant cam- 
burgh Press”—is back of the pro- 
posal. 

As a result of these pressures, 
combined with an attempt to 
unload the financial burden of 
the distribution in Allegheny 


| 
County, its Board of Commis- | 
sioners (two Democrats and one | 
Republican) voted March 7 to | 
drop the program at the end of 
May, there being sufficient sup- | 
plies on hand to last that Jong. 
They have long contended | 
that such distribution is the re- | 
sponsibility of the state govern- | 
ment but hitherto the refusal of | 
the latter to take over the job, 
combined with the pressure of 
the local labor movement and 
welfare groups, have kept the | 
county authorities from this de- | 
cision. | 
Discontinuance of the distri- | 
bution will place the administra- | 
tion of Gov. Leader n a hard | 
fix. Taking over the distribution 
will be expensive for the state. 
No provision for such costs were 
included in the governor’s bud- 
get, which the Republican-con- 
trolled Legislature is now try- 
ing to slash. | 


WASHINGTON. | 

Multi-million dollars monopolies’ 
control the livn’s share of the na- 
tion's economy in dealing with; 
commodities ranging from safety 
pins to steel girders, a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee revealed in 
a report made public la& week. 

The report, based on a study 
initiated by the late Sen. Harley: 
Kilgoré, was transmitted to the 
|full Judiciary committee by Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo), 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly. 

Sen. O'Mahoney, in his letter of 
transmittal, said he considered the 
report “solely as evidence to be 
considered” and not as represent- 


Pins to Girders Swallowed 
By Trusts, Says Senate Report 


Ltypes of craft paper and 


ing the views of the subcommittee: 

The study was based on 29 anti- 
trust actions against as many giant 
concerns, all within the past six 
years, Among some.of the find- 


Ax% portenigG <tp 
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‘Emmy TV Awards (4) 9 


Corme 


Basketball: NIT (11) 9 

Hey Jeannie—comedy (2) 9:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
East-West Bowling (9) 10:30 


- 
4@ 
: * ¢. 
- 
j 


td : 

Face the Nation— 1 (2) 3 

Outlook—news (43 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

oe Diary of a Roman GI 

} 4 | 

Wide Wide World (4) 4. Flight is 
the theme 

Meedical Horizons: Care of the 
Aging (7) 4:30 

Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 

Dean Pike (7) 5. The Handicapped 
Children | 

Gerald McBoing-Boing (2) 5:30 

Press Conference (7) 5:30. Eman- 
uel Celler—guest 

Telephone Time: Story of boxing 
Benny Leonard in 1917 (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 Former Mayor 
of Budapest 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Ed Sullvan (2) 8. Guests: Robt. 
Mitchum, Beatrice Lillie, Billy 
deWolfe, Edith Adams, others 

Open Hearing (7) 8:30. Are Big 
Oil Companies Dictating U. S. 
Policy in Middle East? 
Alcoa Hour: Nanette Fabray in 
The Original Miss Chase (4) 9 
Omnibus (7) 9. Story of Amelia 
Earhart 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What’s My Line? (2) 10:30 

Late Show: The Cross of Lorraine 
(2) 11:15. Anti-Nazi drama with 
Gene Kelly, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Richard Whorf, Jean P. Aumont. 


MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 


Night Show: Arch of Triumph. 
Ingrid Bergman, Charles Boyer, 
(7) 11 

Late Show: Another Thin Man 
(1939) Wm. Powell, Myrna Loy: 
First time on TV (2) 11:15 | 


(4) 11:30 | 

Movie: House of Seven Gables (4) 
Midnite. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s’ 
novel 


. 
Sunday, March 17 | 
Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. | 
Camera Three: The Alchemy of 
Light (2) 11:30 Light in painting 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon | 
Purim Program (4) Noon. Musical) 
plav: A Song For Queen Esther | 
Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30 | 
Leon Pearson—comment (4) 1. Re- : 
views of plays and books 
Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Topic: 
Will Science Serve or Destroy | 
Humanity | 
Senate Report: Sen Javits (11) 1 | 
Report from Rutgers: Faulkner's. 
Sound and the Fury Analyzed 
(1S) 1:30 =k | 
Last word (2) 2:30. Guest: Gilbert} 
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Reuther Says 
Rights ef All 


Are Jeopardized 
DETROIT. — “What's alarming 


about the U. S. Supreme Court de- 


cision against the UAW,” said a) 
United Auto Workers Union 
spokesman here, “is that it comes 


on the heels of the passing of the- 


right to scab Jaw in Indiana.” 
fdid hime|Wf sokeser7890$ .. 
Asked if he thought another in- 
dictment' pending in Bay City. 
Mich., against five Flint UAW 


Magnificent Seven, 72nd St. Play- 
house 

Great Man, Suton 

Silent World and Solid Gold 
Cadillac, Fifth Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew's State 


‘Hy Gardner interviews Sal Mineo! Three Brave Men, Paramount 


Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Well Digger's Daughter (revival) 
Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Art 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, 


Rivoli 
DRAMA 
The Anatomist, Roval,-62 E. 4th. 
Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87th. 
Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Lont Dav’s Journey Into ‘Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Major Barbara, Morosco 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 


Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


‘Inherit the Wind, National 


Walz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Sepaarte Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


Rieht You Are, Fischer Hall 


, 


Se Ee 
whars 0 
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quiring two of its chief competitors) locals may come down now, the, Saturday ic:.i:.... + 
jumped from fifth to second place spokesman said: “If the haste with PURIM, Costume Ball at Jewish People’s 


nn the flour family. And from 
third to first place in bakery flour, 
doubling its first place position in’ 


prepared mixes. While climbing,’ sion is any barometer, then it won't, music critic, will lecture on 
‘oportion-!be long there either.” The Flint! 2an¢e 


the flour company also 
ally upped its $200 million annual 
sales. - 

® Crown-Zellerbach Corp., by 
acquiring St. Helen’s Pulp & Paper 
Co. in 1954, had just about gob- 
bled up 70 percent of “certain| 


products in the Pacfic coast states. 


© Foremost Dairies, Inc., in- 
creased its net sales from $48 mil- 


lion in 1950 to $300 milli in| 
1954 through a series of acquisi- 
tions. Foremost is one of the four 
giants in its field. | 

® Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
by acquiring the De Long Hook 
& Eye Co., has practically put it- 


paper, 


which the governemnt movéd to 
start that case, while we were 
awaiting the Supreme Court deci-| 


’ 


Philharmonic Chorus, 180 Second Ave., 
N. Y. Sat. eve. March 16th. Splendid dance 


| music. prizes. Donation: $1.50. 


outstanding 
“Bach and 
at Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
N.Y.C. Sunday, 


SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN, 


, 189. Second Ave., 


locals’ records, files, books and’ March 24, 7:30 p.m. Movies will follow. 


minutes were seized by FBI Coming 


agents last Nov. 8th. 


UAW president Walter Reuther 
commented here: 


“The UAW considers this case 
to be 0 fimpertance far and be- 


yond the rights of organized labor 


as a-group ... we believe that 
freedom of speech, like all other 
basic rights, indivisible value 
and that the: 

jeopardy the . | 

all groups and all people. 


by auto company 
, are already calling for 


“ 


Local newspapers here, neigh 
| subsidized rf 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER— 
26th Anniversary Celebration on Sat. eve. 
March 30, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., Brooklyn. — extraordinary 
with the inimitable Martha Schiammeé; 
Teresita and Fernando—flamenco dancers; 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vio- 
linist of genuine distinction. Swbs. $150. — 


SPEC. $39.95. | 
~“pist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
One hour free 


the “pilot” opeuapion. of pes of 
a right to scab law iff Indiana to be) 


+ “ 4) " : : - } were Ae A ty ; self‘ at:..the ‘head of 
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the State 


“TAKE NO ACTION Poll shows that for every four. per- 
ON RE-BUILDING sons who voted in the 1952 Presi- 


y a board: of di- dential election in the state, only 
Sandy ge Als ol es Pequa-|three voted in the "53 gubernatorial 


noc Rubber Company here eet | Cuection. If = pattern weg oe 
last week but took no action on; this year it eth mean "4 J 00 900 
the question of re-building the | 1,850,000 of the states o,/UY, 


* a «* 


NEWARK-Althor 
jonly a few signific 
| ““Istryggles, ~ the 

NEWARK. — Every €IO- local jscene. showed signs 
in the state has been requested to| ae: 
send delegates to the sixth annual |P@S°O- » 
N. J. State CIO Legislative Con- 
ference in Trenton on Monday, 
April 1. 

The all day conference will in- 
clude a briefing session in the morn- 
ing, and after a box luncheon, 
meeting state legislators in the 
state house.: The call to the con- 
ference, signed by president Paul 
Krebs, vice-president Joel Jacob- 
son and.secretary Victor Leonardis, 
said; 

“In 1957, the people of New 
Jersey will be called upon to. elect 
a governor, 10 of 21 state Senators 
and all. 60 of the state Assembly. 

“Labor, in- making its choices, 
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con) 
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slates will fight’ it out for the 
Democratic Party designations for 
state committeeman, freeholders 
and assemblymen. One. slate is 
the regular Democratic organiza 
tion ticket under the: leadership 
of County chairman Dennis Carey. 
The. other is headed by Samuel 
Larner, Newark lawyer. ae 

Alls opposition to the hand 
picked Clean Government. ticket 
in ‘the Essex County. Republican 
party collapsed last .week after 
some.. objections 
voiced by West Essex” leaders. 
County. chairman © Herbert Eber 


plant. Victor Norton, president of persons of voting age will actually 


| ' | 
the parent: concern, the American | 8° °° the polls. That's about 50) 


| + 
) 3r ; > : W; S too “perceni. , 
Hard Rubber Co., said it wat 100 percent of those not registered were 


; ‘professionals or business owners 

ans. N 1at the com-|! ; ‘ 

| lans. rast 4 560% z 8 operation. 18 percent sales or clerical workers, 
pany w 


to a new plant being built in only two percent farmers but. 67 


Georgia. About 400 workers Jost | PeTeent manual workers. 
their jobs when a fire destroyed SKIPPING AROUND 


the Pequanoc Rubber Company | Irvine Turner, Newark’s Negro 
plaat. councilman, expressed disappoint- 
$100,000 LIBEL SUIT ment at that President Eisenhower 

PRINCETON. — Former Judge “saw fit to ignore pleas” of Negro! 


The poll showed that 13! promises, the ‘glittering generalities 


lin this fateful state election year.” |“United Victory” ticket a 


questions about the method — of 
jselecting candidates, and  sug- 
and the ingratiating personalities | gested the possibility of future se- 
of the candidates. We will look at lections being made by-a county 


the record.” . convention. 
Action by the Democratic Gov- | FILED. IN HUDSON 


will look. beyond the campaign 


| as the March 7th filing de dline} mission 
In: Essex County two complete Joseph 
‘Only two of the five ‘were’ actus 


were ~ originally reweae to manage his 


t pri 
dit ve a wes 7 fe a + 
’ 7s —_ re. i 7 , i ae Ss 
states . ponticay 7 
—* , ae “ : 
a - 
ae a7 


Bernard Berry, Gawrenc 
and Republican _Ringle, 


¢ 
af 


‘ally’ elected, however.-.Berry and. 
Ringle were elected in 1953.."The. 
others were appointed - following. 
resignations, and in one case, the 
death of former Mayor Frank. 
‘Eggers, newphew of the late Boss~ 
Hague. ? | 

nee Meyner,; as expected, 
will be unopposed -for the Demo- 
-cratié nomination. The Gov. has 
named Secretary of State Edward 
campaign for 


reelection. - | 
_. ‘Two State Senators~Wayne Du- 


admitted’ that there were serioys'mofit-of Warren county and Mal- 


colm Forbes of Somerset will fight 
it out’ for the GOP. gubernatorial | 
nomination.- Forbes. -has -the sup- 

rt. of most of the Republican 
Cabuiiie in the state; but  Du- 
mont insists he will win. . Forbes, 


ernor and the Repitblican control-| -In~ Hudson County opponents 
ed legislature “in righting.the many | of Boss so Kenny, who are con- 
wrongs in our current state laws” \testing tor control of the Jersey 
will be part of the record on which |City Commission in the May elec- 


the CIO will make its endorsement |tions' under | the > cesiguation 
1s 


in a recent speech ® in Newark, 
candidly observed that compen 
speeches by the candidates should 
not be taken to seriously. “We | 
slam at our opponents,” he said, 


9 took!and. “exaggerate their shortcom- 


Purpose of the conference, a steps to oust Kenny ‘from control) ings and trust that those who in- 


vearly CIO affair, is to helpjof the county. A “dummy’” ticket 


troduce us will heighten our vir- 


William Clark has filed a $100,- Jeaders that he appoint a Negro achieve passage of much needed |for all county offices was filed. If; tues.” 


000 libel suit against James 
Conant, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Germany. Clark charges that 
Conant was responsible for failure Good Go | 
of the State Department to reap-;County, has called for abolishing 
point him chief justice of the Al-' the position of county supervisor—| 
lied High Commision courts in the job he’s running for . .. N.J.| 
Germany. Clark was previously in State Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
a hassle with the State Department/has endorsed the principle of a 
over refusal to grant him a pass-' U.S. Senate bill making mandatory | 
port. inspection of poultry before 


CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN slaughtering. . . . All Democratic 


PAI ISADES -— Those who he.) county and assembly office hold- 
lieve ‘the old , tent style circus is'<"° endorsed by a steering commit- 


ae aie 1 tee of the Middlesex County Dem- 
dead are wrong. Beginning April | cratic Party. . . . Bergen County. 


) > Tee =| , , ; 
12 the Hamid-Morton, Hunt Broth ‘Republican Policy Committee se- 


“alaggercney = ra th © Palj.| lected an all incumbent slate head-| 
30 Sut rae , oe a led by Senator Walter-Jones ... «| 


sades Amusement Park. Showman 
George Hamid said the big show 
will run for 17 days. “There’s still 
a place for the tent circus,” he de- 


American Legion National Conven-. 
tion will be theld in Atlantic City 
next September. . . . Teacher exo-| 
fact dus do-hled in last 18 months in 
ay ciate: Elizabeth. . . . Puerto Rican Politi-| 
VOTE POLL ‘cal Assn. planning center in New-| 

PRINCETON.—The New Jersey ark. 


. 


‘Shop Talk 


MAY ORGANIZE |voice to that of the CIO and other 


B. to the Supreme Court... William state legislation and to defeat “a successful in May, the anti-Kenny, IN PASSAIC COUNTY 
‘Cox, running on the Democratic’ number of anti-labor and anti-|forces will try to smash Kenny's) 
vernment ticket in Essex Consumer proposals,” the call said. | power completely in the Novem-'chael De. Vita is attempting a. 


In Paterson former Mayor Mi- 


Among issues mentioned in the ber elections when freeholders and political comeback. He is oppos- 


conference call were increased un- |assemblymen and a state senator 

employment benefits, improvement will be elected. 

ot the workmen’s compensation | William Kelly president of the 

law, and a state tax program based |State Civil Service Commission, 

on abihtv to pay. 1S Kenny s choice tor State Sena- 
. |tor from Hudson. He will replace 


“ — |incumbent James Murray who split 
ClO Conferenc 
. * 
On Legislation 


ceivably might be substituted on 
the same ticket in November in an 


ing Mayor Edward O’Bryrne’ in 
the Democratic: primary for mayor, 
Herbert Novick,.a° DeVita sup- 
porter, will oppose Anthony Grossi 
on the O'Byrne ticket for State 
Senator. Incumbent Senator. Frank 
Shershin heads up the GOP ticket 


with Kenny. Murray may be a, which has no opposition. Thé GOP 
candidate on the UV ticket in the) nominee for mayor of Paterson is 
city. commission contest, or con-| Thomas Lazzio, present assembly- 


‘man and an official of Local 300, 


UAW. 


tap aSSATC—the failure te vem Clifton Teachers 


benefits “penalizes workers for 
events that may well be beyond: 
their control, and places an eco-| 
nomic weapon to be used against, 
workers, in the hands of unscrupu- 


state CIO legislative director told 
the Republican legislative delega- CLIFTON — The determination 
tion from Passaic County at a by school teachers throughout the 
luncheon held here last week. state to obtain decent — salary 
“The present UC law require-' standards was highlighted last 
ment that there be a complete dis-| week. by action taken by the more 
qualification imposed during ajthan 500. Clifton public” school 
‘labor dispute’ is unjust, unrealistic teachers. 


POULTRY FARMS organizations in suppért of a bill) 

The United Packinghouse Work-| jntroduced by Assemblyman Wil- 
ers Union may undertake to organ- Jjam McDonald, Essex-Republican, 
ize egg farmers of New Jersey.) making it an unfair labor practice 
Mever Stern, president of district}for employers to 
4 of the union, said organizing im- against a worker because of age. 
petus came from the farmers them-; 


selves. He expressed astonishment | 
at the critical plight of the egg pro- 
ducers in the state. A conference 
with the farmers was to have been 


hold last week in Camden. 
MEANY WRITES AFL 
UNIONS ON MERGER 


State labor federations and CIO 
councils are in receipt of a letter 
from AFL-CIO president George 


of the two top posts in the national state.” 
organization by AFL leaders is not LABOR BRIEFS | 


‘to be considered a pattern for state, . ae 
mergers. Rumor had it that the| AFL opposing legislation permit- 


state AFL was insisting on the two "8 school boards to award: a sin- 
“#0p jobs in any state merger with, gle: general contractor all phases: 
the CIO, but both Marciante and} of school:tonstruction on jobs of 
Murphy, Federation president and ' more than $2,000, . “Lunatic ex- 


| fails to provide that economic stabi-|.y 


. . . . >? 
discriminate} and employers alike. 


‘McDonald is an AFL member. | 


Vincent Murphy, secretary treas-| 
urer of the State Federation of La-| 
bor, said: “Thousands are being de-| superior to New Jersey's. “Specifi- 
nied jobs solely because they are’ cially, we urge that where a strike 
being denied jobs solely because) has lasted for four weeks, ‘the 
they are over 40 or 45... for many. ensuing unemployment. ‘can . no 
life ends at 40 because of this de-| longer be considered voluntary and | 
plorable situation.” He said -pas-| the 
sage of the bill “will put a stop) limited to the first four weeks of 
to a condition that has caused many} t 
residents of New Jersey to become! 


las | 
Meany declaring that assumption “displaced -Persons in their own 


|unemployment can not: be con- 


and contrary to the -basis plrpotes A mass meeting of nearly 300 
of the law,” Kranz declared. It! teachers voted unanimously to end 

extra-curricular activities “in 
protest against “shabby treatment” 
by the City Council and the Board 
of Education, 

Clifton teachers were seeking a 
$500 increase but their request 
was more than cut in-half—to $200. 
Nicholas Persel, chairman of the 
newly organized United Teachers’ 
Organization which represents the 
Clifton Teachers As’sn., the High 
‘School Teachers Assn., the Teacher 
Veterans’ Assn. and the Federation 
of Teachers, said: the action. was 
x voted to persuade parents and city 
‘officials of the justice of the teach- 
ers salary demands, 

“We're tired of begging,” Persel 
said. “We want to teach.” He said 
teachers had received nothing in 
two years. 


lity essential to the well being of| 
the entire community, employes 


Kranz, after pointing ont how 
the law aids the employers, pro- 
posed that the system used in New| 
York and Rhode Island was far 


disqualification should be 
he strike. 
When the employer locks out 
the workers, breaches a contract or 
refuses to abide by an arbitration) 
decision, there should be no_dis- 
qualification Kranz said. i ‘ were 
the dispute is Occasioned by the ane 
¢ ah - |: Immediate affect of the teachers 
employers’ conduct the ensuing bslvdokt. “wad ‘evidelieee 
eeement at te school officials, 
of schools, said an 


sidered voluntary and no disqualifi- 
cation should exist.” = | 
der also argued: for 


secretary, respectively, have denied tremes trying to-deprive the U.S 


it. | , ; ~e 
“Merging state and local bodies| Supreme Court of. the services of 

1 determine these matters in| afi ‘intelligerit. and dedicated New 

the light of their own circum-| Jersey jurist,” ‘CIO: fells’ Senator 
8, having in mind the best i astland.in, telegram -urging: ¢on: 

interests of the workers and unions) “°520¢ in,-telegram -urging con- 

in their areas,” Meany’s letter 

stated.” - 


AGE BIAS. 


firmatian of Supreme Court Justice} 
a te | | Wi iat zr e : Fd aa . 4 4 * : “0 : { ; 
gi liam J.’ Brennan. “District ‘No.|© 1 
. of e 2 Br | *, ; g. = ~ Sh ee ‘aie bg : wOnd <A 
: co sd to . OT cS 


i © '3 
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- The CIO- 
‘the workers’ right to refuse to eorss 
a picket-line. “Such conduct mu: 

be considered in. ligh 

tion of the picket line in. the his-)- 
tory’ of -our “American trade ‘union }* 
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‘The-State ‘AFL has a 


in the}? 


—— 


Vote to End 


All Extra-Curricular Activity 
os emotes, wa tice! © Inn Fight for Decent Pay Scale 


‘movement when promotions: be- 
came available. : 
|. About 80 percent of the 485 
full time teachers have job tenure, 
Minimum. salary for Clifton teach- 
ers with a bachelors degree - is 
$3,700, which includes the «$200 
‘raise, and the maximum is $6,200, 


'- The Clifton teachers’ action fol- 
lows a similar protest by teachers 
‘in nearby Hawthorne. Newark and 
other cities have also seen the 
[teachers . fighting to establish ‘de- 
cent wage scales. These and_ other 
protests on the part of public and 
high school instructors highlight 
the need for a comprehensive: pro- 
gram of increased state and fed- 
eral aid to education, Such a_pro- 
gram could not only result .in 
decent salaries for -the - teachers, 
‘but’ would .also encompass the 
building of , thousands’ of new 
‘schools, ¢liminate. part time and 
overcrowded ‘classes and impiove™ 
the quality of the education -our 


7 7 


children are receiving. 


COURT REFUSES SUIT | 
_ NEWARK — Federal Judge 
Richard Hartshorne has refused 
»oken’s. rent. 


judge t 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Shakespeare said it. We believe it. And — 


we believe it applies to YOUR paper, the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 
During the last year of exciting events 
at home and abroad the Worker has be- 
come one of the most talked about and 
widely quoted papers in the country. 

We have clippings to prove it. But we 
don’t—yet—have the added circulation and 
financial backing. 

We are convinced, however, that both 
are obtainable—with your help. 

And so we are launching—on April 1— 
a new effort in our current circulation 
hing We are ny wr ge nob it with the annual 


sah ET rr. 
in is nationwide 


, Pe sitions of One. ‘Text volunteers to 


toiraals Write. wi toda ane at ‘as now: He ere : stein adi 
3 : ee aE | 


Daily Worker. Getting these by June 30 will 
net about $50,000. Together the subs and 
fund appeal will guarantee us the $150,- 
000 we need to keep things rolling until next 
fall. 

Can we do it? 

So far about 20 percent of The Worker 
goal has been reached and about one-third 


of the Daily Worker goal, with the aid of . 


only a small group of readers. 

With YOUR help in contacting readers 
and former readers, visiting likely new 
readers, organizing house parties, forums 
or what have you... wecandoit. | 

We can give YOUR paper the new read- 
ers it needs and deserves, 

We can give a minimum of 11,300 ad- 
ditional progressive Americans the paper 
written for: 


you. pledge. to do. to.he 


, 


IN A stirring scene before the UN-American Activities 
Committee in New York’s Foley Square, last week, John 
Gates; editor-in-chief. of The Worker and Daily Worker, 


branded FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover as givin 


“entirely 


false” testimony about the Communist Party and its recent 


national convention. Hoover i 


in a report on the convention 


had stated that the party stands for “the destruction of the 

American way of life” and takes orders from Moscow. 
Gates, one of-a large number of witnesses in a broad 

-witchhunt against the left-wing and foreign language press, 


said when asked about Hoover's 
statements: | 

“Hoover's views only imdicate 
that he is the head of the po- 
litical police in this country. If 
youll read the minutes of the 
convention, I think you will find 
they speak for themselves.” 


Also brought into the hearing 
was the fight for academic free- 
dom raging in the New York 
municipal colleges. with growing 
student protests at Queens and 
City College against the ban 
placed. on Gates’ appearance 

during Academic Freedom 
Week. 

As The Worker went to press 
Wednesday, Joseph Starobin, 
former foreign editor of The 
Daily Worker, Angus Cameron 
of the publishing firm of Cam- 
eron Associates, and_ Jessica 
Smith, editor of New World Re- 
view, were about to testify. 
They were scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The 43-year-old Gates a para- 

- trooper in World War Two, re- 
fused to be browbeaten by the 
subcommittee, insisting he was 
willing and anxious to give his 
views publicly, but not to this 
_witch ae committee. Ex- 


ivil Rights Deadline 


cept for angrily denying that he 
was, or ever had been, a member 
of any organization dedicated 
to. the violent overthrow of the 
government, 

Almost from the moment he 
took the stand Gates was in 
heated conflict with. committee 
counsel Richard Arens and com- 
mittee members Gordon Sherer 
(R, Ohio) and Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (O. Mo.) Cates gave 
his occupation as newspaper 
editor, but refused to say which 
paper he edited. 

“Evervone knows where I'm 
employed. One only has to pick 
up a newspaper or tune in on 

(Contmued on page 5) 
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© Dangerous! vy Cose 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


»  WASHINGTON-—There was suspected foot-dragging by 


Congressional liberals this week as the sand in the hourglass 


of the civil rights fight was running out and the deadline 


dividing victory from defeat moved dan gerously close. Hear- 
ings on civil rights bills in the House Judiciary Committee 


-bill. would also 


‘Wiha been closed now for two) 
weeks, but the approved § and 
amended: Administration bill is. 
still “under consideration” by the) 
full committee. 


And in the Senate Judiciary, 


Committee hearings were carried: 
on a week beyond. Feb. 25, the date 
originally established as the latest 


tutional Rights, said on the floor of 
the Senate: 

“I am confident that we can get 
a meaningful civil rights proposal 
reported out of the: subcommittee 
very soon and acted upon favorably 
‘by the full committee.” 

THAT was more than a week 
ago. And it is generally conceded 


time to start: the bill through the 
full Judiciary Committee to the 
floor. Hearings in the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights subcommittee 


here that unless there is a civil 


‘rights bill on the Senate floor be-. 
‘fore the end of March, the chance 


ended on March 5, but there has of defeating an inevitable filibuster 


not been since a meeting of the 
sub-committee to pass the measure 
on to the parent body. 

Both committees are considering 
the Administration bill introduced: 
in the Senate by Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-II) A: in the House 
by Rep. Kenneth B.. Keating (R- 
N.Y.). The main feature of the 
measure is the provision empower-} 
ing-the U.S. Attorney General to 
sue for injunctions against persons)? 
threatening intimidation or other}! 
acts against the right to vote. The 
a civil. 
rights commission and a special; 


will have evaporated. 
* 


| NO ONE can account for the 


lag between the closing of hearings 

in the Senate subcommittee and 

the report of the bill to the full 

Judiciary Committee, The 

tion is that Sen. James C. Eastland 

a chairman of the full com- 
busy 


i 


civil rights section: - the Justice) ‘ | 


be tie? 


eats 
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New Labor ahs Loom 


By CEORGE MORRIS To Seve et Mi d- Eas ; 


THE SUPREME COURT in the past week lent a big boost to the anti-labor claque| By JOSEPH CLARK 
current'y using the Senate’s racket hearings for all they are worth to tighten curbs on labor THE EYELESS were not so much in Gaza as in Wash- 
political action and enact more “right-to-work” laws. The court reinstated the CaSe against ington. On Monday when turmoil broke out again over Gaza 


the United Automobile Workers 

stealing tom 1 pegport bE See- 000,000 in expenditures were reg: = og ee ee the text of a note to the Soviet 
ator Pat McNamara’s candidacy in 3 situ istered in the 1956 campaign. This + 62 f a M mad the th ale East 

1954, and ordered a trial asod on — is only the amount admitted open- ce — TOR GEOG ne Ihe Ene a htt Dae teltein ol shee 
the Justice Dpartment’s charges. ae a ly. Experts estimate that probably) Yes*e! Powers. Supply of ‘arias to countti OF the 

The Department of Justice, act- $200 million was spent. But of the! The Soviet note urged that the rental d Middle East. 

. a amount registered more than two- 'U.S., USR, Britain and France get |N€@r “Coo lias ee 
ng a the behest of Michigan thirds went to the most favored together for a joint policy toward| %: ee towa . i 
chairman John Feikens of the Re- party of big business; the GOP./the Middle East based on six economic velopment of the 
publican Party; charged that sup- countries of the Near and Middle 


. Only 12 of America’s rithest fami-| points: 
port for McNamara’s candidacy lies, their donations spread out to} J . “The maintenance of peace East without making any political, 
over several TV programs of the . conditions what- 


involve every relative in the cam-|in thé Near and Middle East military or ceo oe dk di 
UAW was an indirect campaign paign, donated a total of $1,153,-|through settling disputed ques- soever incompa e e dig- 
contribution and a violation of the 735—more than 90 percent of it! tions ciusivall by peaceful wd and sovereignty of these coun- 
Taft-Hartley ban on union funds 


: ay ' to Republicans. means, by negotiations. 
sedan Pek = af Mic tend ea But the total registered for la-| 2. “No interference in the in- THE WESTERN powers reject- 


bor’s political committees, made) ternal affairs of the Near and Mid- ed the Soviet proposal as ‘was e€Xx- 
ed the charges on the ground that 


the ‘Héawdene: Caaet kad ruled in up of voluntary donations of a dle East; respect for the sovereign- owany 2 ees te 
1948 that the late Philip Murray's 


dollar-a-head, was $941,271. It isity and independence of these long for : 
! . the latter figure that most disturbs! countries. the British and French argued that 
appeal in CIO News for support it would look bad if a proposal for 
of a Baltimore Congressional candi- 


the anti-union forces. 3. “Renounce any attempts to “we : “all 

lati | Hand-in-hand with the anti-la-|include these countries in military |™UU@! @ my = CSPeCany our 
date was not a violation of the pledging both sides to refrain from 
T-1 ban. 


bor drive, which recently brought] blocs with the: participation of the 

I renactment of the right- to-work' are powers. sending arms to the Middle East 

This time, however, the major- ings that the “remedy” is a ban on' law in industrial Indiana, goes the —were turned down out of hand. 
ity of five Supreme Court justices: political action by unions. c 


“The liquidation of foreign 
‘sponsorship of a bill patterned aft- ‘hed and the withdrawal of for-| 1m its reply the State Depart- 
noted some amendments to the! The Portland situation was clear-| ‘er the Catlin Law of Wisconsin] eign troops from the territories of ment dec 
Corrupt Practices law designed to,ly selected for the grand opener | 
deal with “precisely the kind of in-' ‘of the hearings to spotlight what 


(Continued on Page 13) the countries of the Near and Mid-| , /ke form which cooperation in 
direct contribution alleged in the is supposed to be collusion be- : 


| the Middle East should take—with 
~ }specifie reference to the proposal 

indictment.” This means that if,|tween racketeers, Jabor Jeaders of the Soviet Government—is a 

after a trial, the case again reaches | and corrupt city politicans. Both matter for decision in consultation 

the high court, a ruling may be Senators Goldwater and Karl with the Middle Eastern states. 

made that could bar the use of Mundt, members of the racket- 

“anything of value”—even use of probing body, said it is political) 


Just 


WALTER REUTHER 
Auto Union President 


~ 


RAIL LABOR PAPER SAYS BANKERS 


GET RICH ON GROWING U.S. DEBT 


WASHINGTON—“One of the creased government subsidies | 


“Because of its respect for the 
for their particular branches of 


iple of non-interference in the 


a union hall, the time of staff peo- action by labor that makes pos- 
pie or of the regular union pro- sible situations like that in Port- 
grams over the air—in support of, land. 
a candidate. | Corporations are also supposed 
* ‘to be covered by the ban on funds: 
THIS is just what the National |for political campaigns. But they 
Association of |Manufacturers,'easily get around it by the simple 
Chamber of Commerce and all oth-;| process of their executives giving 
er big business fronts have been! the money “personally.” They 
secking to obtain. Senator Barrv| would be hurt if the bill spon- 
Goldwater of Arizona, who voiced sored by the UAW limiting politi- 
the Republican Party’s charge the cal denatons to $20 per person, 
unions are violating the political; were passed. But so far there is 


| 


biggest boosts in the spending” 
of the federal government “fat- 


tens the profits of bankers,” La- 
bor, the railroad union paper 
declared editorially last week. 
It cited the increase in the inter- 
est on government bonds, from 
$4.6 billion in the year which 
began July 1, 1954, to $5.5 bil- 
lion for the year beginning July 
1, 1957. 


“The same is true of other 
business interests,” Labor said. 


rigits of their members by en- little support for it. 
* 


dorsement of candidates friendly 
to unions, was quick to declare 


THE SENATE S > angele 


“On the one hand they clamor 
for cuts im Federal spending, but 
on the other they demand in- 


industry.” 

After citing the extortionate 
profits grabbed by tungsten pro- 
ducers on sales to the govern- 
ment, labor added: 

“That's just one of the dozens 
of government subsidies which 
business and banking greups are 
getting from the public treasury 
in various ways.” 

“Remember all this,” it ad- 
vises, “next time you read that 
the rise in government spending 
is caused by such things as aid 
to farmers and ‘welfare pro- 
grams for the People. " : 


affairs of other nations, the United 
States would not wish to be party 
to an attempt by the great —< 

as suggested by the U:S.S.R., 
pion to themselves decisions on 
‘matters of vital importance to the 
nations of the Middle East; cr to 
prevent those who feel themselves 
threatened from associating of 
their own free will with other na- 
tions in legitimate collective se- 
curity arrangements, in accordance 
with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

To which the man from Mars, 


| 


(Continued on Page 13) 


"You Heard the Man Sa yltsa(C onspiracy, Dida’ t You?” 


By LESTER RODNEY 


HOW MANY hearings in how 
many courthouse rooms have 
been held by the Un-American 
Committees with their little signs 

on the high desks “Mr. Scherer” 

and “Counsel”, with the bored 
looking secretary’ $ fingers racing 
idly and almost noiselesly over 
the stenotype machine, with the 
oily eagerness of the informer 
importantly answering questions 
with names, as if this were all 
“live and just unfolding in this 
room and hadn’t been worked 
out priv: ately. . 

“And you knew this person to 
be a member of the Communist 
conspiracy at the time you left, 
Mr. Lautner?”. 

“Oh yes!”. 

This one, the investigation in- 
to left wing and foreign language 
publications, was on the fifth 
floor of the federal court build- 
ing at Foley Square in New 
York and began Tuesday with 
sub-committee chairman Rep. 
Morgan Moulder droning from 
a prepared statement: “The pur- 
pose of these hearings . . . Com- 
munist propaganda ie . gravest 
threat . . . security”. 

There are some little signs 
registering the impact on even 
such a committee of ‘a greater 
defense of civil liberties these 
years. E 

“There are; of course, consti- 
tutional guarantees of free 
speech and free press”, Moulder 
reads from the sheet handed to 
the half dozén reporters at the 

IP esc table. " They treat the 

e iF we blicity is their 

onc a al aby, Bk 


gmail seropy Proc 


= 
Ss. > *- 


7 
‘ee. 


abroad 


ings to make sure it was loud 
enough for the press to hear, 
which brings a_ sophisticated 
snort of disdain from several of 
the writers. 

“There is no desire on the 
part of this committee or the 
Congress of the United States to 
seek censorship of newspapers, 
magazines or books’, Moulder 
goes on with the majestic tones 
of righteousness. “This commit- 
tee recognizes completely ~ the 
right of free political action and 
free political expression” (what 
do you think, were un-Ameri- 
cans!?). 

Ah, then it comes. 

“We are concerned not with 
legitimate political protest, but 
with the clandestine activity of 
the Communist conspiracy”. 


THAT'S ‘THE way it works. 
Later in the day committee coun- 
sel Richard Arens purses his lips, 
looks ceilingward, *and intones 

“Is there any doubt in your 
mind, Mr. Lautner, that the 
Communist Party is a consipracy 
run by Moscow?”. 

“None whatsoever’, promptly 
responds Mr. Lautner, who gives 
his occupation, when that for- 


mality arises, as “consultant to 


the government on communism”, 
which means stoolpigeoning on 
order for pay. 

Conspiracy proven. 

Who's talking about freedom 
of the press anyhow? You heard 
the man say it's alla conspiracy! 

There = sacks of mail from 
iled up behind the -wit- 
ness table. 
from the Port of New York Cus- 


Present: are two men - 


types of things, “obseenity”, 
and advocating the violent over- 
throw of the government. 

Irving Fishman, in charge of 
this department fer 18 years, 
and in this kind of work for 29 
years, is asked if these are typi- 
cal bags of mail from abroad to 
be channeled through his de- 
partment’s ferreting eyes, and he 
Says yes. 

Pick one of these at random 
and open it for us to see, he is 
told. 

He walks to the pile, touches 
one of the bags, then bends low- 
er for another one. 

It is opened. Aha, mail from 
the “Iron Curtain” countries! 

He seems very familiar with 
the contents of this sack opened 
at random, previously unlooked- 
at. | 
An interpreter from the de- 
partment reads the name of a 
book in the Russian language. 
“How The Steel Was Tempered, 
by Ostrovsky”. There is a sud- 
den perking up by some of the 
committee members, and the in- 
terpreter hastily adds “This is 
not a technical description. It is 
the title given to a story . 

There was some material for 
students about the World Youth. 
Festival in Moscow next sum- 
mer, in the form of posters in- 


tended for conspiratorial display 


en walls. “That's the World 
Youth Festival, is it not?”, 
asked Scherer. “Yes”, carrie’ the 
reply, “For peace and friend- 
ship”. Scherer nods and leans 
balk satisfied. That's itt (Got 


them grrr ya 


SCHERER 


Russia” were formally accused of 
the un-American crime of “not 


having advertisements like Life. 


and Look. : 

You would: think : the -whole 
solemn hoax had run into trouble 
when the Port man is asked how 
much of the incoming stuff is 
open advocacy of force and vio- 
lence and how much just _— 


eal propaganda, and he is 


to say “Oh, no, actually we have 


‘never found ANY of it advocat- 


ing force and violence or forcible 
overthrow. . .”. 

But this is easily fixed. It is 
only a fact. All°you have to do 
is order an ‘opinien. Counsel 


Arens asks the interpreter “You 


would say the Communist Party 
United States is ‘the 
equivalent of > on. 


eee 
ala ae ae ae 


of : the 


‘means’ 


Soviet Agens, Probe Is Told”. 


“er of rac is Laut- 
ner, obsequiesly garrulous, eager 
to establish some importance tor 
himself, a little more dignity than 
his quickly mumbed occupation 
description. affords. 

The recent CP convention, 
says Arens blandly, claimed it no 
longer advocated force and vio- 
lence (as if it ever did!). Lautner 
hastens to tell him what he 
wants, that the convention was 
all just a trick. 

“Yes, in a sense I would say 
they are all foreign agents,” he 
agrees nodding vigorusly. Where- 
upon Arens intones “Only 6,000 
FBI men working part time, ‘and 
over three times that amount of 
Communists devoting full time 
to espionage and sabotage.” 

Men see, they can say any- 

at all they want. They sit 

re oe high benches behind their 
name signs and are a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Con- 
of the United States. Any 
antastic lie is theirs to utter in 
bility. Not 

the American 


; me 
cece Pome Oe “eee ee 


ete eee ie ame 
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Steel Trusts Get Away with More 


In Minnesota than James Boys Did — 


By CARL ROSS 


THERE IS a local celebration currently of the legend of the James boys, frontier 


bandits who once sought refuge in Northfield, Minnesota. 


But the legends of the Great 


Train Robberies of the old west are pikers alongside of the Great Tax Steal being cooked 


up in this state. The tax squeeze — 
on the little guy is being tightened. 
State population and social needs 
are soaring. Income is way up too. 
But the Federal tax bite gets there 
first to the tune of one billion 
twenty-nine million dollars in 1955. 
When Uncle Sam’s tax collectors 
get through withholding that sum}; 
it isn't too easy to raise state tax 
levels. 


With federal funds poured into}/*/ 
armaments at the rate of some $45 
billion per year, and with educa- 
tion, school construction, welfare 
and health aid to the states meas- 
ured in paltry millions: this state 
and all states face a financial crisis 
of state and municipal government. 


The crisis is there not because 
enough tax dollars aren't collect- 
ed but because of what they are 
spent for. Minnesota, for instance, 


ESS 


out of the state for Federal taxes. 


Mitax on “inventories” and cutting 
1iwholesalers, chain store and retail- 
aaier “inventory taxes by 40 percent. 


We agiances, fancy “business loss write 


4 onto the low income taxpayers with 
aja vengeance. 


THE report of the Tax Study 
Commission, appointed by Demo- 
cratic Farmer-Labor Governor Or- 
ville Freeman has proposed that 
taxes On corporation income be re- 
duced to the tune of $9.6 million 


Hito over $11 million annually. That 
sum would become neat clear extra! 


Mi profit to stockholders every year! aOR, : L | 
te would ‘ies dnee- be exempting| “ore inclined to buck alone the 


manufacturers from the property 


Speedup “depreciation allow- 


offs,” special “credits” for capital 
and labor investment, etc., would 
also provide familiar tax evasion 
gimmicks. 


would easily balance its budget 
needs for the next bi-ennium if the} This is the background of cur- | 
state got five percent or 10 per-|rent tax shenannigans. Big Business 
cent of the dough that now goes! is out to shift the growing tax load 


They Dared Come from 


To Tell Congress of Oppression 


rested. for sitting in front seat of 
an Atlanta bus, speaks for itself. 
Dr. Borders’ testimony, in addi- 
tion to its dramatic factual con- 
tent, is couched in rich image- 
filled language. 

Mrs. Beatrice Young, the Jack- 
son, Miss., housewife, on the 
other hand, has let the bare facts 
stand as the accusers of her tor- 
mentors. These unembellished 
facts constitute her appeal for 
Congressional action to enforce 
constitutional rights in Mississip- 
pi and every other state in the 
Union. Deputy Sheriff Andy 
Hopkins and Jailer F. L. Boteler, 


IN THE closing days of testi- 
mony before the Senate Consti- 
tutional Rights sub-committee, a 
group of Negro witnesses used | 
their personal experiences in the 
South to answer the contentions 
of Southern officials that civil 
rights laws were not needed. 
They rebutted the “states” 
rights’ defenders by peeoaring 
the use of state governments an 
their agents to suppress the fed- 
erally guaranteed rights of Ne- 
groes. 

The statement of the Rev. 
William Holmes Borders, one of 
a group of Negro ministers ar- 


DEPOSITION 


of Mrs. Beatrice Young, 
Jackson, Miss. 
JACKSON, Miss. — On the him if he wouldn't hit me on my 


head. 
night of Nov. 26, 1956, about So he stopped hitting me on my 


six o clock in the evening the | head, and when he had stopped | 


phone rang and I answered told him I had a piece of glass re- 


| moved from my skull about five or; 
it. The party on the line want-|six years ago and I could not stand| 
ed to speak to me. He (Deputy 


re my, about the head, so the 
Sheriff. Andy ga asked me ifjjailor (F. L. Boteler) who was sit- 
Mildred McGee was hiding out in|ting at the desk, said to me, “Let 
my house. I told him “No, I have'me see your head,” and I took my 
not seen her.” He said he was com- 


hand to part my hair to show him 
ing by my house and search it. I/the operation place in my head. 
told him to come on. I told him to 


He said, “It is,” and hit me as hard 
get a search warrant and help him- 


as he could with a bunch of keys 
self because she was not there, and|he had in his hand. : 

hung up the sep 
} 


They stopped and started curs- 
About an hour and a half later;|ing me for everything—and said. 
someone knocked at the door. I an- they were going to kill me. I asked 
swered the door. He said to me,|him, “Kill me fo 
“Open this damn door or I will)"For what you said to me over the 
knock it down.” I opened the door|phone.” I said, “I don’t say any-| 
quickly and asked him if he had a|thing [ thought was wrong.” He 
search warrant, he said, “Yes,” and;said, “You said te me over the 
hit me in the head with a club/phone to get a search warrant and’ 
and said, “You black s..0... b. ../come on out.” 
you are under arrest.” He punched; I said to him, “It’s a crying 
me, hit me in the mouth almostjshame, and I am two months preg- 
knocked out three of my_teeth,! nant and will be there on-Dec. 23.” 
cracked one of my teeth half way.!He said, “You stay that way you 
About that time my kid ran out of;. . . -” He hit me in my back as 
the kitchen and started to cry. hard as he could, on my hip, hand, 
He didn’t hit me any more. He'arms and shoulder. Then he said, 
told me te come and go to jail with;“Lock that damn nigger up, I 
him. I then asked him to let me calljought to kill her.” When I was 
someone to keep my baby before I' wa ing in the door to the jail cell 
go. He said, “Hell, no,” so I went the jailor kicked me as though he 


'was kicking a dog who was trying: 


to bite him. 
On the morning of Nov. 27, 1956, 


on out with him. They carried me 
to jail. | 
He asked me my name, then my 


‘conferred Doctorate Degress upon 


| nificent churches, and thriving busi- 


Strangest thing is that this plan: 
comes from a commissioner whose) 
majority are labor and farm organi- 


the South 


according to Mrs. Young’s affi- 
davit, beat her so brutally that 
she suffered a miscarriage. 

Her recitation reads like a 
page from an almost forgotten 
Nazi horror story. She was told 
not to disclose how she was 
treated when the jailer released 
her, but she courageously pre- 
sented her story in person before 
the Senate Constitutional Rights 
subcommittee in a public hear- 
ing. And she returned to Jack- 
son after testifying. | 

Excerpts from the statement: 
of Dr. Borders and the affidavit of 
Mrs. Young appear below. | 


STATEMENT 


of Rev. William Bordens, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

I AM Rev. William Holmes 
Borders. I was born in Macon, 
Georgia. I worked on farms 
in Twiggs, Houston and Bibb 
Counties. I sold papers on the 
streets of Macon and carried mail 
in that same city. I worked my way 
through college, the seminary, and 


earned a Masters Degree at North- 
western University. Three schools 


men. I am pastor of Wheat Street 
Baptist Church in Atlanta, Georgia 


—for 19 years. It is the largest Ne- 
gro church in the South. We own 


I am president of the Georgia, 
Baptist Missionary and Educational 
Convention. I have written five 
books, “Follow M,e” “Seven Min- 
utes at the Mike in the Deep 
South,” “Men Must Live as Broth- 
ers,” “Trial by Fire,” and “Thun- 
derbolts.” 

I am chairman of the Love, Law- 
Liberation. Movement composed of, 
all denominations of all churches 
among Negroes in Atlanta. It was 
organized to help implement civil 
rights at a local level. After the 
Montgomery Supreme Court de- 
cision, we began with the buses. 
In spite of our fine schools, mag- 


nesses and industry, Negroes are 
forced by law to sit in the 


of buses. 


zation officials. But credit for brain- 
trusting the deal is generally given 
to the.Study Committee chairman, 
J. Cameron Thomson, chairman of 
the Board of Northwestern Ban- 


corporation, a billion-dollar bank- 


ing outfit. 

Plain old fashioned log-rolling 
explains the deal. Farmers are also 
pledged nearly $7 million annual 
tax relief on crop and cattle inven- 
tory taxes—a neat gift again main- 
ly to big farm operators. 

It was enough to break farmer- 


labor unity. Labor representatives 
from the e level union leadership 


argument that business needs lowe 
jer taxes as incentive for expansion 


and growth. 
* 


SO, IF $2 million a year is to be 
given big business and big farmers: 
who meets the deficit? You guess- 
ed it. The workers and low income 


people. 

Paradox of the deal is that, if 
the current legislature does absolut- 
ely nothing at all about taxes; 
corporation taxes will stay where 
they are and the small taxpayers 
will see nearly $11 million annual- 
ly in tax relief. 


Special surtaxes passed as “tem- 
‘porary taxes” to pay a bonus and 
the infamous $5 per year, per tax- 
payer, “head-tax” (filing fee) are 
idue to expire, assuring this relief. 
._ The Thomson report recom- 
mends making the “temporary” 
taxes permanent. No tax relief, they 
say! 

_ Then the report proposes. 
| ®@ Collect $4 million per year 
(Continued on Page 14) 


a 


read them to the pee. 


In addition, we decided our strat- 
egy would be open honesty. We 
talked to the mayor. We told the! 
chief of police. We conferred with 


the president of the bus company. 


indicted. The cases are now in: 


court. 

Whereas riding a bus is a simple 
matter if rights are violated because 
of color, it is the urgent business 
of democracy to rectify this wrong. 

I want, Negroes want, demo- 
cratic and Christian people every- 
where want the civil rights bill 


—— 


We sat down with the Federal Dis-| passed. It will help make the South 
trict Attorney. We told them of our and our country a more decent 


tlemen were courteous and kind. 

On Jan. 9, at 10 a.m., a group 
of preachers went to the heart of; 
Atlanta to board thie bus and ride 
in front. 

We did. It caused excitement. 
The operator claimed the bus was 
out of order. A mechanic came. We 


remained seated in front. The op- 


- 


r what?” He said,\a million-dollar block of property.' erator changed the name of the bus! 


from Amsterdam to Special. We 
rode through town reading our 


Bibles. After riding many blocks, 
we got off. 

On Jan. 10, we met at Wheat 
Street Church at 12 o'clock. We. 
planned to go again to the heart, 
of Atlanta to board eight buses.| 

After our prayer meeting and in- 
structions, a summons was served 
for the arrest of six preachers who| 
had violated the day before the! 
Georgia Segrgeation Law. We were, 
put in jail. 

Those preachers arrested were 
Rev. B. J. Johnson, Pastor of Mount 


Williams, Pastor of Smith Chapel; 


menting the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court decision on education, 
on the Montgomery Bus Protest 
takes nothing from whites. It will 
give something to Negroes which 
is rightfully theirs. The only way 
whites can keep democracy for 
themselves is to give it to every- 
body. It multiplies with division. 

The minorities of the United 
States, especially the Negro, are 
the social indicators of American 
Democracy. Thank God that bread 
is being thrown to Hungarians over 
there. It.is a shame that bombs are 
being thrown at Negro homes and 
churches over here because they 
ask to be seated in buses as other 
people. — 

‘Charity begins at home and 


spreads abroad. Two-thirds of the 
world is brown and black. Our in- 
ternational stock dro 


and our 

Calvary Baptist Church; Rev. Roy | competition, for mney adership is 
wounded if we w se 

mind, 


Perry Homes Baptist Church; Rev. 


A. Franklin Fisher, Pastor of West 


back|Rev. Howard Bussy, Pastor ofthat blind vampire of nind, 
to suck the red blood of healthy 


ee | aes, a 
yah *: wath OE ee a. 3% 


age. I told him I was 30. He saidjabout eos gaa or six o'clock the. 
to me, “You asked me if I had aljailor came and called me: I said, We Negro preachers of Atlanta Fish 
search warrant didn’t you?” I said,| “Sir,” and he said, “I guess your decided we would through non-|Hunter Baptist Cl 
“Yes, I did.” He said, “Here it is)damn .. . is sore, and if you. tell it,| violenc ck this evil. We school- Shorts, Pen. ing 
.,and. you can get it as pane event Ye A en ah k, the|ed eusselves wes itywide pray-|M. i, al 
_ . @$ you can stand up to it” and start-|jailor came and told me I, was re-!er meetings. We schooled our peo- Holmse Borders. 
ed hitting me on my head. I askedileased to lawyer Stock ‘gee ewe tote out steps—te: 


Saas se hee ee ae fli. «3 


bas a aa 
the name. of cy, in the 
name of democracy, in the name 


ey 
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Ike Asks Big Business ‘Restraint’ 


THERE JIS a story told about 
Joseph P. Kennedy, our former 
ambassador to the Court of 

James. This is the court 
where the current monarch of 
England does her reigning and 
where the biggest contributor to 
the winning American party's 
hope chest, does his ambassa- 
doring. 


It is said that as each of the 
Kennedy children came of age, 
he - received .a million dollars 
from the ambassador so he 
could do what he wanted with 
his life. This thoughtfulness, 
which I as a father have never 
been quite able to match, is all 
the more remarkable when you 
consider the extraordinary num- 


ber of Kennedy offspring. 


The story should go on to tell 
how 10 years later the Kennedys 
gathered together for a banquet 
of cold porridge since all the 
good Kennedys had given away 
their money to charity and all 
the bad Kennedys had Jost 
theirs at the gaming -table. 

THIS IS NOT, however, the 
way the story happened. John F. 
Kennedy, the only young Ken- 
nedy we are concerned with to- 
day, used his money to permit 
him to study American fistory 
and, as is well known, from a 
student of history to a member 
of the U.S. Senate is only a 
short jump. 

Today vou can see youthful 
john F. Kennedy’s face as you 
00k down on the floor of the 
Senate. Still more important, 
you see that face on the cover 
of Life Magazine, which fea- 
tures an article by the aspirant 
for the Democratic nomination 
for president in 1960. 

Kennedy, who came within a 
hair's breadth or hare’s breath 
—I am never sure which—of be- 


|. MOST ISSUES OF OUR MUL- | 
a MULTI-SEC- | 


ing his partys vice-presidential 
candidate last time, tells his 
party what it needs to do in 60. 

IN THE FIRST RBLACE, 
Kennedy warns his party that 
Richard Nixon would be no 
pushover. Then he proposes a 
program of social welfare of the 
type that Adlai Stevenson cam- 
paigned with last summer and 
says the party must chalk up a 
good record. Then we get to 
the heart of matters as Ken- 
nedy tells us: 

“This Democratic record 
must, of necessity be shaped 
largely in the Congress. It is 
important that our governors, 
elder statesmen and _ national 
committee express their views 
through the new national advis- 
ory council, more frequent re- 
gional and national conferences 
and other devices. BUT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
PARTYS ACTUAL RECORD 
ON NATIONAL ISSUES 
FALLS PRIMARILY UPON 


THE DEMOCRATS IN CON- 


GRESS, UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF SPEAKER RAY- 


BURN AND SENATE MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER JOHNSON, 
WHO — ALTHOUGH PER- 
HAPS NOT ALWAYS PLEAS- 


ING TO ALL ON THE EX- 
TREME LEFT OR RIGHT— | 
REPRESENTS THE MOST | 


EFFECTIVE CONSENSUS ON 


TI-INTEREST, 
TIONAL PARTY TODAY.” 


(My emphasis, as they say.) 


SO’ HERE WE ARE. In or- | 
der to beat the Republicans next | 


time, the Democratic Party 
needs new ideas, new vigor, a 
new record, 


the gas and oil senator from 


Texas! Kennedy may have stu- | 


died considerable American his- 
tory, but he must have taken 
time out somewhere along the 
line to become such a master of 
the anti-climax. 

By coincidence, of course, 
Kennedy was Lyndon Johnson's 
choice at the last convention in 
the attempt to keep Estes Ke- 
fauver off the ticket. 
Stevenson could not overcome 
Eisenhower's popularity, he also 
couldn’t overcome the Congres- 


sional Democratic record’s un- | 


popularity. 
Kennedy says Johnson repre- 


sents “multi-interests. 


multi-millionaire interests. 
Some psychoanalysts like to 

talk about a death-instinct. I 

have never understood it 


except when I watch many Dem- | 


ocratic leaders. Kennedy himself 
appears to have it bad. His de- 
termination to win top place on 
the Democratic ticket in 1960 
seems to be matched only by 
his still fiercer determination to 
go down to disaster on Election 
Day itself. 


‘GERSON JOINS DAILY WORKER, 
NAMED EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


APPOINTMENT of Simon W. 
Gerson as executive editor of 
the Daily Worker was an- 
nounced Thursday by John 
Gates, pdibih-ia-chtet ‘of the 
n r. 

Gates said that Gerson would 
assume his new post Monday. 

Gerson, a former City Hall 
reporter, legislative correspond- 
ent and city editor of the Daily 
Worker, left the newspaper in 
1946 to become lative chair- 
man of the New York od fee. 
nist “ond . He has a 


pared y efore legisla: 


ive ent» 
., pgm behalf: of. the party. In the 


last two years he has been serv- 
ing as chairman of the national 
civil liberties committee of the 
party. 

Appointed assistant to the 
Borough President of Manhattan, 
Gerson served in that post for 
three years during the La- 
Guardia regime. He has run for 
public office on three occasions, 
in 1948 receiving 150,000 votes 
for City Council” from Brooklyn 
as a candidate on the Communist 
and American Labor Party lines. 


. In 1947. he. was. certified,.to,,re= 


place the late Communist Coun- 
(Continued on Page’ 12) 


: is still Lat parsed Obie 
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everything new— | 
and all this under the direction of : 


If Adlai | 


There is | 
no doubt the Texan represents | 
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MADNESS IN THE PACIFIC 


THE BRITISH government is going ahead for tests 
of H-bomb weapons around Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific sometime between now and Aug. 1. 

The Soviet Union set off a relatively small nuclear 
bomb on March 8, according to an announcement of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

The United States is preparing to conduct a series of 
“low yield nuclear tests” at the Nevada proving grounds 
beginning in the late spring. 

Millions all over the world wonder how long this mad- 
ness will continue. In Japan a great peoples movement 
against the A and H-bombs is manding a halt to the 
British tests. The Japanese government has protested for . 
a third time against the British plans. In an effort to wd 


vent the tests Japanese fishermen are proposing to defy 
the ban on fishing in the vicinity of Christmas Island. 


The Soviet government has repeatedly y proposed halt- 
ing the tests as a first step toward arms reduction. Japan, 
India and Sweden have made similar proposals. During the 
last election campaign Adlai Stevenson insisted our gov- 
ernment could safely take the initiative in suspending the 
tests. 

Why does the Eisenhower Administration refuse to 
get off that lethal dime? It might not be a bad idea to ask 
Ike as well as your Senators and Congressmen. 


BUDGET RAMIFICATIONS 


THE FIRST NATIONAL City Banks economists 
make it clear that much more than meets the eye is in- 
volved in the present discussion about the budget. 

That discussion has expanded greatly during the past 
few weeks. Congressmen are being deluged with letters, 
almost every newspaper and magazine has joined in the 
cry for economy, and the Chamber of aca has 
marshalled 500 business executives to give the move- 
ment Big Business direction. 

The FNCB’s “Monthly Letter”. calls for lowering 
“corporate taxes, and for increasing the burden on the 
people by revising the present “progressive income tax 
structure.” 

It uses the budget discussion also for an attack on the 
unions. Labor is responsible in considerable degree for the 
budgetary crisis, the bank's letter says, because its uncon- 
scionable demands for wage increases are a chief cause of 
inflation. It asks that “union leaders” be “called to... 
account’ for “wage inflation,” and suggests that their “mo- 
nopoly power’ be curbed. 

The main immediate aim of the Wall Street budget- 
cutters is to slash federal welfare appropriations. — 

This three-way campaign of: tax revision for the 
rich, hobbling the labor movement, and cutting federal 
welfare appropriations, warrants immediate popular re- 
sistance. 

There is ample opportunity in the federal budget, for 
the cuts that millions of people are demanding. That is in 
the war appropriations which have been swollen to inter- 
stellar figures, not for a better defense of the nation, but 
for the greater gain of the arms profiteers. 


McCARTHYISM AGAIN 


McCARTHYISM TOOK two bites out of the Bill of 
Rights in New York this past week: 

* The House Un-American Activities Committee 
launched a new attack on freedom of the press by sum- 
moning editors of leftwing publications, including John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker, 
as well as publishers and distributors of progressive books. 

* Led by the provost of Queens College, the heads 
of the five city municipal colleges celebrated Academic 
Freedom Week by barring Gates from speaking on their 
campuses. He had originally been invited, along with 
various non-Communists, by the students at Queens 
College. 

Gates’ defiance of the ‘Un-American hatchet-men, as 
well as the behavior of other ‘unfriendly” witnesses, repre- 
sents distinguished sérvice in defense "“ the liberties of 
all Americans. However, as of last Wednesday, no New 
York commercial newspaper had yet criticized editorially 
this assault on freedom of the press. 

The students, on the other hand, let themselves be 
heard in unmistakable terms at the crude effort to control — 
their own thoughts by barring a Communist leader from . 
presenting his ts in the market-place of ideas. Es 

These two events are reminders that that McCarthyism — 
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_ but not the 


(Continued from Page 1) 
any newscast ... but I will not 
tell this committee for the rea- 
sons given. ~ 

His reasons were that he con- 
sidered the question an invasion 
of freedom of the press and a 
violation of the First Amend- 
ment. When he was told the 
committee “recognizes the First 
Amendment but does not accept 
it,” he added the Fifth Amend- 
ment, 

Gates did answer a question 
as to whether he was a member 
of “any organization dedicated 
to the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force-and violence.” He 
said he was not. He said, how- 
ever, he would decline to answer 
all questions regarding the Com- 
munist Party. 

“I do not think it is any busi- 
ness of this pomneliine, he said. 

REP. MOULDER asked if he 
had knowledge or information of 
any other person dedicated to 
overthrow by force and violence. 
Gates replied, “I know of no 
person dedicated to that ob- 
jective.” 

When Arens read from the 
Communist Manifesto and asked 
him if he were “conversant, with 
that language,” Gates declined 
to say, adding. “From my ex- 
perience with this committee, 
it will use any means to trap 
witnesses into convictions or 
jail sentences or frame-ups. I 
have never concealed my views 
and I seize every possible occa- 
sion to put forth my views to 
the American people.” 

Interrupted by a question he 
insisted on continuing, raising his 
voice: 

“At this very moment I am 


being deprived of putting forth 


my views to students in New 
York city coHeges.” 

Arens quickly asked “Then 
why don’t you come forth now 
and tell your views?” 

“I will not answer any ques- 
tions about my political views 
now he said. 

Moulder then asked in a 
monotone if he knew of any 
specific case when that com- 
mittee had trapped a_ witness, 
and Gates replied. “Oh yes, 
Eugene Dennis.” He also offered. 
to bring in a list of others. who 
have. been trapped by the com- 
mittee. | 

* 

ARENS edging forward in his 
chair, seized a chance to ask, 
“Is that the Eugene Dennis who 
was convicted under the Smith 
Act?” 

Gates was asked whether he 
was framed under the Smith Act 
and as he consulted with his 
counsel Harry Sacher. Arens said 
peeveny. “Let a record. show 

e witness. is ing.” 

Gates. calmly aatine te an- 
swer this question. 

At one point, when a refusal 
to answer had brought from the 
committee.a warning that this 
could be used against him in 
criminal proceedings attorney 
Harry Sacher said: 

“Will you give me a mo- 
ment to tell my client the Can- 
gressman is wrong?” 

When Sacher was answered 
to the effect that his advice 
Wasn't very good, he asked as 
a matter of personal privilege 
to reply, but was denied this 
right. j 

Sacher then asked “whether I 
must sit like a bump on a log” 
and have his 
assailed. 

COUNSEL AREN sneering] 
seise Gates ae he had ve. 
cently sort o 
ton,” and cited no ye rd 3 

cle in 


d: really interested,” 
committee, 


how te was being deprived of. 


ALBERTO RODRIGUEZ was 
sitting in his tiny store in the 
Cuban village of Guines when 
three men walked in who ob- 
viously were not the customers 
he was waiting for. They show- 
ed him their cards with the 
dread initials SIM on them. 
They were members of the se- 
cret military police. 

The three men grabbed Rodri- 
guez and shoved him into a car 
outside in which there were a 
couple of other  unpleasant- 
looking characters. They drove 
to a secluded spot known as 
“The Paradise.” There the of- 
ficers of the law pulled Rodri- 
— out and went to work on 

im with blackjacks. The store- 
keeper collapsed and lay uncon- 
scious on the road. 

The SIM men decided to fin- 
ish the job by putting Rodri- 
guez's body behind the car and 
passing the rear wheels over his 
chest. To make sure, they then 
drove the car forward over his 
body again. 

The SIM agents who hadn't 
bothered to inform Rodriguez 
what he had done to deserve 
this entment, fips drove off. 

MIRACULOUSLY the store- 
keeper, who had a body of iron, 
survived. When he recovered 
consciousness, he dragged him- 
self back to the village, went to 
police headquarters and told his 
story. Bleeding from many 
wounds—one in the head re- 
quired 36 stitches—he was given 
emergency medical treatment. 

Rodriguez lived to tell about 
it. But others aren't so lucky 
in today’s Cuba where Fulgencio 
Batista, pet of the United States 
sugar corporations, who seized 
power five years ago on March 
10, rules by lawless violence 
and murder. 

The March 6 issue of Carta 
Semanal, underground weekly 
published by the outlawed Pop- 
ular Socialist (Communist) Party 
of Cuba, from which the Rodri- 
guez story is taken, also reports 
that the body of Rolando Poland 
Azoy was found riddled with 
bullets near the Havana Sta- 
dium. Carta Semanal charges 


professional ability 


Moulder asked Gates - 


his right te speak publicly, and 
Gates replied that had been 
invited to address city colleges, 
but that the speeches were can- 


_ celled. 


Asked if he initiated “any res- 
olution condemning the forcible 
intervention of armed forces in 
Hungary at the recent Commu- 
nist Party convention. Gates said 
he would not answer any such 
questions. 

Rep. Moulder, in his softly 
insinuating tone, then asked 
Cates why, since he had been 
wanting the right to speak, he 
did not seize this opportunity. 

“Fhe First Amendment gives 
me the right to pick the places 
of my own choosing to tell my 
views, Gates said hotly. “The 
First Amendment doesn’t compel 
me to come here. I think this is 
an invasion: of my rghts under 
the First and,” he added as Aren 
demanded te know if that was 
his Only reason fer not answer- 
ing, “the Fifth Amendment backs 
it up and gives the right to 
silence.” 


ON ANOTHER FRONT, 
Gates was involved last week 
in a fight for academic {free- 
dom in the New York colléges. 
He was originally invited to take 

art in the Academic Freedom 
orums at Queens College, 
through the school’s Student 
Senate, backed up by the fac- 
ulty advisers. Then the invi- 
tation was cancelled, over stu- 


dent protest, by provost Thomas 


Garvey. 

Thereupon the Student Coun- 
cil of City College promptly in- 
vited Gates + track next Tues- 
day on “Intellectual Freedom 
and the Communist Party Con- 


ven 
Flying. in the face of city- 

wide student guia 

right to hear 5 


Lived to Tell of 


A CUBAN VIEW: The cartoonist for Carta Semanal sees 
Batista (left) and Wall St. as buddies. His title for the picture was: 
They Both Live Well. 


that he had been tortured sav- 
agely for two days and then 
murdered by two police officers, 
Col. Carratala and Capt. Cen- 


tura. 


* 


CARTA SEMANAL lists four 
others recently killed by police 
in the streets of Havana: Hugo 
Fernandez Barroso, Pedro Acos- 
ta Nunez, Angel Chirino, and 


Porfirio 


Estevez Ferra. 


The 


publication charges that all these 
murders were committed under 


an order issued by 


the new 


police chief, Brig. Gen. Hernan- 
do Hernandez. 
Carta Semanal also reports 


new arrests: 


® On Feb. 13 about 60 per- 
sons, including members. of the 
Popular Socialist Party, were 
arrested in the city of Santiago 
de Cuba, located not far from 
the Sierra Maestra mountains 


where the rebel leader Fidel 


Batista 's 


Castro, has been standing off 
best troops. for more 
than three months. Among those 
seized was the former mayor 
of the city of Manzanillo, Pa- 
quito Rosales. 

® On Feb. 24 Peyo Cuervo, a 
leader of the Orthodox Party 
and several of his supporters 
were arrested by the secret mili- 
tary police. 
® On Feb. 26 Jose Miguel Es- 
pino, a former leader of the rail- 
road workers, was arrested in 
Havana. 


THE MARCH 6 ISSUE of 
Carta Semanal also contains an 
appeal of the Popular Socialist 
Party to all opposition r,’itical 
parties and groups, trade unions, 
peasant, student, professional, 
youth, women, Negro and civic 
organizations, 

The statement blames the 
Batista terror for arousing a 
counter-terror on the part of 
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Torture 


certain opposition forces. At 
the same time the Communists 
urge those forces to abandon 
all terrorist methods as harm- 
ful to the people's struggle. 


The PSP statement cites the 


great movement of resistance to. 
Batista's despotism that has de- 
veloped in various parts of Cuba, 
especially in the province of 
Oriente with its 2,000,000 pop- 
ulation. (The movement in 
Oriente, where Fidel Castro's 
military struggle is also taking 
place, was vividly described by 
Herbert Matthews in a series of 
articles in the Feb. 24-25-26 
issues of the New York Times.) 


The PSP statement contrasts 
the growing people's movement 
with the passivity of most op- 
position parties and groups. It 
declares. that only two political 
proeps are waging an active 

ght against the government— 
the “26 of July” movement (Fi- 
del Castro) and the Communists. 


The statement also charges 
the leadership of the Cuban 
Confederation of Labor with not 

“only failing to oppose the dic- 
tatorship but actually support- 
ing it. 

* 

THE POPUAR Socialist Party 
urges the organization of the 
broadest united protests in the 
factories, the farm areas, the 
neighborhoods and every peo- 
ples organization. Together 
wiht demands for re-establish- 
ment of constitutional. guaran- 
tees and freedom for political 
prisoners, the PSP raises as the 
“central tactical slogan” the re- 
signation of the Batista govern- 
ment. 


“The resignation of the pres- 
ent government,” the statement 
says, “will not by itself solve 
the evils that afflict Cuba be- 
cause they are due to a struc- 
tural crisis that can be eliminat- 
ed only with more basic mea- 
sures taken by a government of 
national liberation and of strug- 
gle yp scone semi-feudal vestiges. 
But there can be no doubt that 
the government's resignation 
would be an initial step toward 
that solution.” —A. B.M. 


ee 


choice, the five heads of the 
city colleges then met and voted 
that Gates could not appear on 
any city campus. 

In midweek student protests 


were still mounting. 


The stu- 


dent senate at Queens held a 
special meeting, and by a_ vote 


of 23 to6 affirmed the original 
invitation to Gates. Fs 


for the faculty, 


a, 


Lenz, professor of German and 
former dean of the college, said: 


“The students tested academic — 


freedom and the administration 


flunked.” 


On Wednesday afternoon, the 
Debs Society of Columbia Uni- 
versity invited Gates te speak on 
their campus next week, and in- 
vited all the CCNY students over 
to Columbia to hear him and 
thus beat the-ban. 


In an editorial, the New York 
Post called the withdrawal of 
the invitation to Gates “curious 
contempt for the Constitution.” 

In a statement prepared for 


the 


hearin 


Gates. said he 


would “decline to answer any 
and all questions relating to my 
profession, my beliefs, and asso- 
ciations’ because the investiga- 
tion was an invasion of the Bill 


of Rights. - 
His 


statement, 


which was. 


distributed te the press, fol- 


lows: 


AS A NEWSPAPER editor, 

I feel a special obligation to op- 

_ pose any efforts by Congressional 
committees to interfere with the 
freedom of the press, This com- 


mittee is 


seeking to destroy the 


First Amendment. freedom of 


the press in the guise of 
so-called “foreign 7 
This false 


agent” against Americans who 


resist 


timent for the +, i 
sakers af theig: 


seeking 
e of “foreign 


of your committee attacked Jef- 
fersonian newspaper editors as 
“agents of France” and_ the 
French Revolution. But demo- 
cratic Americans resisted them 
and swept their Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws mto the ashean of his- 
tory, even as they will the later- 
day Walter-McCarran law, 
spawned by the chairman of 
this committee, and the Smith 
Theught-Control Act. 


Since. this committee is. un- 
constitutionally invading a First 
Amendment area where Con- 

may not legislate, I shall 
decline to answer any and all 
questions relating to my profes- 
sior, my beliefs and associations. 
In so doing I invoke all my con- 
stitutional guarantees under the 
Bill of Rights. I invoke the First 
Amendment, which guarantees 
my right of speech; I invoke the 
Fifth Amendment, which guar- 


antees my right of free silence. 


In invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which is a necessary com- 
plement of the First Amend- 
ment, I want to make it clear 
that I emphasize my rights un- 
der the First Amendment. 

I shall continue to state my 
views in the traditional market- 
place of opinion, there to have 
them accepted or rejected by the 


Price of New 
Homes Soars 


Houses being built today are 
sold or rented at prices beyond 
the reach of the majority of 
families. According to a staff re- 
port of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing, “Income and Hous- 
ing,” the cost of housing has risen 
sharply in the last few years. The 
median price of a new home 
(that is, a half of all homes were 
sold above this price and half 
below) was $12,300 in 1954, 
$13,700 in 1955 and $14,500 in 
1956. The Senate report says 
that at these prices less than one- 
fourth of the homes produced 
were within the reach of a family 
with a median income of about 
$4,500 a yéar. (A home costing 
about $11,250 would generally 
be about what a family at this 
income level could handle.) 


* p e 

The following donations were 
received during the week March 
5-11. 

Brookiyn, $5; Ecorse, Mich., $15; In- 
dustrial group, Apopka, Fia., $10; New 


York, PR, $5; Providence, R. I., ™; 
Pittsburgh Freedom of the Press Com- 


only committee fit to judge them — 


—the great Committee of the 
Whole American People. 

I deem the activity of this 
committee and other congres- 
sional inquisitions a menace to 
traditi American freedoms. 
In resisting this committee I am 
confident that I am in unison 
with millions of democratic- 
minded Americans who ‘insist on 
the freedom to speak their own 
minds on the issues of the day 
—peace, civil rights and eco- 


lyn, $10; K.M. snd Nathan, $5; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $5; Caldwell Idaho, 35; 


;? eS ee ’ 
: ; ‘ 


ars’ This freedom shall be re-won. 
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British Unionists to Soviets: | 


A Letter on Hungary and Egypt 


The Greenwich Trades Council of England recently sent a letter 
to the “Gorky Pravda” and the Soviet trade union paper “Trud” on 
questions which troubled them about Hungary and Egypt. The letter 
was sent to the Gorky region unions because this area had recently 
exchanged labor delegations with Greenwich and “Trud” is the na- 


tional organ of the Soviet trade unions, 


Below 


are both the 


Greenwich letter and the answer of the Gorky unionists. 


THE GREENWICH UNIONISTS WROTE: 


WE HAVE in the past 
played a very important 
part and are still prepared 
to play a part toward 
penne, trade and better un- 


erstanding between the British 


and Soviet peoples. 

Our recent delegation to Gor- 
ky and other parts of the Soviet 
Union brought back with it the 


-gineere desire of the Soviet peo- 


le for peaceful and friendly re- 

laatens between all peoples. 
The recent return i na 

from Gorky to Greenwich en- 


dorsed this. * 


Even in view of the grave and 
disturbing position in Hungary 
and Egypt, we have no reason 
to doubt our delegation. 

The tragic situation that has 
arisen in jag a4 has aroused 
considerable feelings amongst 
many honest and sincere British 
people. These feelings are be- 
ing deliberately exploited by 
those whose interests are oppos- 
ed to peaceful and friendly un- 
derstanding between peoples of 
the East and West and whose 
interests are opposed to those 
of all working people like our- 


selves. 


The situation in Hungary is 


by no means clear but to us one 


thing seems apparent. 

Deliberate attempts are being 
made by people opposed to the 
interests of world peace and 
those of all working people, to 
exploit serious weaknesses with- 
in the Hungarian Peoples Re- 
public to secure the establish- 
ment of a form of government 
whose interests would oppose 
those of the Hungarian working 
people and the Hungarian na- 
tion. 

As a responsible organization 
in Greenwich, we cannot remain 
aloof from our responsibilities 
in this direction that under no 
circumstances could we support 
any system in Hungary which 
would oppose the interests of 
the Hungarian people, especial- 
ly those of working people. 

We recognize that such a 
government would not only 
create dangers to the Soviet 
people but would constitute a 
threat to world peace. At the 
same time we do not underesti- 
mate the danger to world peace 
that has been created both by 
our Own governmeént.in coopera- 
tion with that of the French by 


their action in Egypt. 

Until the position has been 
clarified and we are in posses- 
sion of all facts regarding Hun- 
gary, we reserve the right to 
withhold our judgment upon 
the action of Soviet troops in 
Hungary and disassociate our- 
selves with those who are fan- 
ning anti-Soviet feelings which 
we recognize as a very grave 
threat to world peace. 

We are of the opinion that 
the future peace of the world 
and the position of future _ 
lo-Soviet relations today calls 
for even greater efforts on both 
sides and we pledge ourselves 
to work for this end. 

As Ambassador of the Soviet 
people in Britain will you 
please convey, with expedition, 
this letter to our friends of the 
Gorky Area Trades Council 
who, no doubt, like ourselves 
are equally and anxiously con- 
cerned with the future of world 

ace and the future of Anglo- 
oviet relations. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Arthur Wellard, Secretar 
on behalf of the Grodawich 
Trades Council. 


THE GORKY UNIONISTS REPLIED: 


IT WAS with great inter- 
est and a feeling of sincere 
friendship that we read the 
letter from your trades 
council to the Soviet Am- 
bassador in London. Your letter 
was carried in full in the Gorky 
Pravda, a newspaper published 
in our region, and in the central 
newspaper Trud (“Labour), 
copies of which you will find 
enclosed. 

In these days of hard trials, 
when the threat of a third war 
is looming large on the world’s 
horizon, we have a special rea- 
son for appreciating your 
friendly feelings and your anx- 
iety for the fate of world peace 
and the future of British-Soviet 
relations. 

We, like all Soviet people, 
firmly stand for the maintenance 
of world peace and the further- 
ance of friendship among na- 
tions, and we are unanimous in 
supporting the “os taken by 
our government with the aim of 
preventing anyone from fanning 
the flames of war and also in 
order to ease intcrnational ten- 
sion and to settle in a peaceful 
way all questions that are in 
dispute. 

We also take the attitude that 
every nation should be allowed 
to live as its wants to, that no 
one from. outside should impose 
his will on it, and that friendly 
diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions should be established. be- 
tween all countries.on the basis 
of equality, independence, mu- 
tual benefit, respect and s0v- 
ereignty. | 

There are, however, forces in 
the world that are seeking to 


-achieve just the opposite. 


forces are acting in complete 
defiance of the interests of the 
masses of the people and are 
increasing the danger of a third 
world war being unleashed. — 
It is these forces that have 
staged unprovoked a 
against Egypt. It is these forces 
that are seeking to sabotage the 


‘United Nations decisions ap 


for an immediate withdrawal 


British, French and Israeli troops 
from Egyptian territory. 
The aggressive «forces, with 


war as their goal, have also 
made themselves felt in the re- 
cent development in Hungary. 
Now that the world Press has 
“asngy “rr sufficient evidence of 
ow foreign reactionary forces 
prepared a putsch in Hungary, 
of unheard-of outrages and ear- 
nage of which Hungarian work- 
ers—active trade unionists, com- 
munists and champions of peace 
—were the victoms, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear to all de- 
cent people that this putsch was 
directed against the interests of 
the Hungarian people and also 
against the interesis of the work- 
ing people of other countries. 
At the request of the Revolu- 
tionary Workers and Peasants’ 
Government, the Soviet Army 
held out a helping hand to the 
working people of Hungary by 
defending them against terror 
and routing the gangs which 
were carrying out the putsch. 
Having no. claims on the in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of Hun- 
gary, our government, on Oc- 
tober 30, expressed its readiness 
to begin negotiations with the 
government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic and other 
signatories to the Warsaw Treaty 


- concerning the presence of So- 
viet troops on Hungarian ter- | 


ritory. 

Acting on behalf of the Green- 
wich Labour Party executive, 
W. Albrighton, Bernard . Dix, 
Ann Essex and R. Sulman asked 
us, on November 9, to insist on 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary for the sake of 
the friendship- between the 
towns, of. .Gorky and ~Green- 
wich. : 

Their request reached us at 


_a time when the rebels had al- 


ready brutally killed thousands 
of .Hungarian patriots, and the 
Hungarian workers and peas- 
ants supported by the Soviet 
army had themselves put an end 
to the outrages committed by 
the fascist murderers. 

It is pertinent to raise the fol- 


ald 

wo have happened if the 

Soviet troops had left Hungary 

at that time? : 
O; again: Would it have. been 

in toe interests of the - friend- 


question here: What 


ship between Greenwich and 


_Gorky to have let counter-revo- 


lutionary reaction rage again? 

No, it would not. Anger and 
indignation fill the hearts of all 
decent people when they see the 
result of the brutal atrocities 


. perpetrated by the fascist gangs. 


We fully subscribe to t 
statement made by the Green- 
wich Trades Council, who wrote 
in their letter that under no cir- 


cumstances were they prepared . 


to support a system in Hungary 
which would oppose the inter- 
ests of the Hungarian people, 
especially those of the working 
people, 

We greatly value the friend- 


ship between Greenwich and — 


Gorky.- 

We are for closer friendship 
between our two towns, between 
the Soviet and British peoples. 
We are for friendly relations be- 
tween our two countries. That 
is what we need in the interests 
of our two peoples, in the in- 
terests of ha 9 peace and of 
all the nations of the world. 

We are confident that our 
common aspirations and active 
work for peace will achieve suc- 
cess in improving British-Soviet 
relations. : | 

On behalf of the Gorky 


Regional Trades Council: 


"N. F. Kochetkov, Chairman. 
Re 00g trap er a 


hindrance 


Program Proposed to 
Halt Road Deaths 


New York 
Dear Editor: 

The frightful increase in traffic 
fatalities is rooted in the ever- 
deepening crisis of monopoly 
capitalism. Driving for super- 
profits the manufacturers seek 
the markets which can pay the 
highest price. Therefore without 
they produce cars 
which multiply the price through 
unessential gimmicks: excessive 
power, glamour accessories at 
the expense of the safety factor. 
Produce a utility-type car mod- 
erately priced, simple in design 
and construction, economical in 
operation and maintenance and 
the accidents will lessen. 

The inadequate program of 
road-building, improvement, and 
repair can be tied to the cold- 
war policy. Add state and local 
corruption where road _ con- 
tracts are padded and _ inferior 
materials used. Add the loose 
responsibility of car repair firms. 
Many a brake has failed, an 
over-tightened _ brake-drum 
caught fire, tie-rod ends broken 


| loose at vital moments. 


Add the growing paradox of 
congested metropolitan areas ad- 
joining areas sparsely inhabited. 
When a driver finally extricates 
himself from the maddening con- 
gestion and sees in front of him 

the wide open apparently de- 
serted road, can Se reside the 
temptation to excessive speed? 


The modern American car 
feeds the so-called ru ‘indi- 
vidualism the dog-eat-dog, to hell 
with the rest, mine is better than 
yours glamour-products culture. 
Add the compusive neurosis, re- 
sult of living in a hypocritical, 


| contradiction-ridden society. Not 


only heavy smoking and drink- 
ing but excessive non-essential 
driving resulting from frustra- 
tions, loneliness, unsatisfactory 
family life and community rela- 
— creating the neurotic 
compulsion to go somewhere, 
keep>moving restlessness. Relate 


this to the amount of roadside 
taverns, from which car after 
car leaves 


driven by alcohol- 
fogged drivers, and the hazards 
multiply. | 


So the driver, wracked by 


anxiety of payments due,” H- 
bomb menaced, overworked, in 
constant dread of losing his job, 


often half-asleep, is asked to be- 


lieve the half-truth or outright 
Jie in every social manifestation 
around him, driven by artificial 
compulsions to recklessly disre- 
gard common sense driving, and 
the result is the predictable ac- 
cident rate. 

We need extensive research in 
fog and ice dispersion on the 
highways, more city by-passes, 
elimination of all railroad cross- 
ings, better and more highway 
and street illumination, broad 
varied cultural programs on the 
community level, Federally sub- 


gidised, to enrich the individual's 


life away from compulsive driv- 
ing. 

I pro that the UAW 
spearhead a program of research 
for the purpose of formulatin 
demands for the manufacture o 
a safe, efficient, economical car 
by the companies. By meeting 
overwhelming demand in this 
field safety, increase of employ- 
ment would be stimulated. The 
companies should serve, not 


I propose a nation-wide peti- 
tion to set up a real Federal 
Agency of impartial experts that 
would unify the traffic problem 
and liquidate its problems, a 
program fair to all, and not only 
at the expense of the common 
people who are not only the 
vast majority of victims, but are 
paying for their own victimiza- 
tion in increased insurance rates. 


Consistent Réader 
oe e e 


We Slipped Up 

On Dairy Strike 
Coopersburg, Pa. 

Dear Editor: 

The dairy farmers in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania were on strike for the 
last week or 10 days, picketing 


the highways and shown con- 
siderable militancy in their fight 


for better prices: But not a word — 


about it in the WORKER. 

J think that is a terrible slipup,. 
a farm strike certainly is im- 
portant news for a workingclass 
newspaper. There is no excuse 


for mistakes like that. You could 


have used the space that Alan 
Max had, or the: Rock and Roll 
sto 


_ I just want to register my dis- 
appointment. 


' 
f — 
ee 
Zé. 
. 
. & 


by Rodney, it would have | 
made a better. paper. : 


. 


- Andrew Ombholt 
ear | 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


‘LABOR NEEDS A 
_ WORKING SPARKPLUG 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE working class of 

America is most in need to- 
day. of a “Coalition of Ac- 
tive Progressives to Awak- 
en the Labor Movement.” 
This is apaprent as you see stag- 
nation and lethargy, confusion 
or no direction on labor’s side, 
as its enemies are vigorously 
building up 

their attack. 

and have al- 

ready scored 

some notable 

success. T h e 

question is 

not “left” 

“right” or 

“center line 

action, but at 

least SOME ACTION to meet 
the attacks and to arouse the 
rank and file members out of a 
_ passivity that seems widespread. 
"The situation brings to mind 
a discussion I had with a leader 
of the Textile’ Workers Union 
of America during the union's 
convention last year. He has a 
Socialist Party background al- 
though he may not now be or- 
ganically tied to that party. He 
asked, if I could explain to him 
why the spirit that ran among the 
active members and leaders of 
his and other unions of the CIO 
in the late thirties, is no longer 
in evidence today? 

He preceded that question 


with ‘a description of things as : 


he sees them: little response from 
the rank and file; officials of 
unions no longer satisfied with 
their salaries, but always in 
quest for extra money through 
side operations; unionism “turn- 
ed into a busines”; staff people 
with “social ideas” treated cyni- 
cally and even “laughed out.” 

“I make a good salary and I 
am satisfied-with it,” said this 
top leader of the union. “But I 
find that others including many 
of my friends, aren't. What's 
happened since those days?” — 

We both agreed, as we looked 
back tothe nostalgic late thir- 
ties, how all “radicals”, Social- 
ists, Communists, or some vari- 
ations of the two, or just plain 
union militants, worked together. 
They were too much occupied 
with organization, strikes, build- 
ing fast-rising unions and taking 
care of the “pork-chop” problems 
of the members, to have time to 
argue with each other over dif- 
ferences. We had competition, 
I told him in the business of 
constructive work and in the 
race to seize the great opportuni- 
ties of that day. | 

* 


THEN came the counterattack, 
with the enemy first aiming for 
a split among those who make 
‘up the progressive spark-plug 
minority, by use of red-baiting 
and witchhunting. This was 
stimulated by the cold war drive 
and eventually the mass expul- 
sions of the left by the CIO. 
Through this process the ele- 
ment of vigor was either drained 


out of the labor movement, 


weakened, or paralyzed. 

He shook his head affirmative- 
ly as I pointed out to him that 
while Socialists teok a position 
with the rightwing, they have 
maintained their : 


tent that they kept their “social 
ideas” to themselves. — re 
Thus, I concluded, the tradi- 
tional role of socialists (with a 
small s) in this country for a 
century of pointing to” a 


puaiee for, ‘advanced gals, is” 
ardly in évidence‘ today. Con- ° 
chal- 
lenged- and racketeer “busi- 


servative leaders are’ 


ness-unionism ‘influencés, as in. 
similar days in the twenties and 
early thirties, are on the ascend- 
ency. * - chp eee 
The 
with me; that the: Jabor move- 
ment today is not fired by imag- 
ination or clear perspective a 


relationships 
within that camp only to the ex- - 


‘are still toe 


TWUA leader ‘agreed © 


as a consequence, there is little 
active spirit in the local unions. 
He said it was certainly true in 
owe’ th greed hopefull 
e then a opefully 
that the developments of the 
merger could stimulate a revival 
of spirit and campaigns for ob- 
jectives, especially in the South- 
ern textile mills. To use Walter 
Reuther’s expression before that 
very convention, the “spirit of 
"36 could be rekindled.” 
But I warned him there will 
be no rekindling, unless the spirit 


of collaboration among the “radi- 


cals” such as we had in those 
earlier days—when Reuther and 
some ITWUA leaders, too, 
were among the “radicals’—is 
also revived. A car won't run 
without a sparkplug. 
My textile friend became es- 
ially interested when I told 
of the views expressed by a 
number of world-known Social- 
ists in Europe, for a unification 
of socialist and communist move- 
ments in the belief that condi- 
tions and ideological agreement 
are ripening such _ possibility. 
Thats where our discussion 
ended. * 


- TEN months have passed. In 
the race for initiative, it is the 
forces of big business that have 
forged ahead, because the united 
labor movement is still para- 
lyzed by division and a spirit 
stagnation. It seems that most 
leaders of the former AFL would 
rather have stagnation than an 
awakened and activized mem- 
bership. | | 

No organization work has got- 
ten off the ground. Labor’s poli- 
tical campaign -last fall hardly 
measured up to possibilities. But 
the enemies of. labor developed 
their plan methodically. After 
some’ intense propaganda against 
the new “labor monopoly” and 
buildup of the lie that wage in- 
creases are responsible for the 
current climb in prices, they se- 
lected the weaker spots of labor 
organization, for a drive into 


northern states for “right-to-work” 


laws. Then came the next bar- 
rage, powered by the Senate 
hearings on racketeering, design- 
ed to picture unionism to the 
public as a “dirty business.” 

. 


IN FACE of this well financed 
and coordinated drive, the AFL- 
CIO executive council adopted a 
policy of retreat and confusion. 


The top leaders virtually con- 


fessed their helplessness against 
racketeering and _ inferentially 
conceded that legislation is in 
order. 

So the union-busters are out 
to “help” labor — with more 


“right-to-work” laws, a ban on | 


ALL political ‘action by labor, 
and a limitation of collective 
bargaining to a local level only, 
on pain: of anti-trust prosecution. 
They broke through in Indiana, 
the first major industrial state, 
and they are making a strong bid 


for passage of “right-to-work” | eo Bees Fe 


laws in several other northern in- 
dustrial states. 

To make matters worse, some 
labor, leaders are talking of ex- 
pelling the 1,500,000-member 
Teamsters which would amount 


to a first class split—just what la- 


bor's enemies aim to achieve. 
At this writing there is still 


no serious move to arouse the | 


rank and file for a fight-back 
movement. 
still measure union strength by 


check-off accounts and treasuries. 
’ And the socialist-minded people 
and ‘of whom theré are many, are still 
mot demonstrating: their’ historic 


role. The Communists have been 
‘too ro oe ya ga with a dis- 

he past year and this 
‘much of 
the left in general. The socialists 
tightly tied to the 


show any 


labor bureau 


Our labor leaders : 
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By MILLY SALWEN 

THE ELDERLY man had 
worked on his own poultry 
and egg farm in New Jersey 
for the past 19 years, He walk- 


ed off the farm the other day 
and left for New York ... to try 
to find a job at his old trade, in 
the garment center. He is 73 years 
Oi ks. 

: * 

THE young couple never dream- 
jed of borrowing while they stinted 
and budgeted in their New York 
walk-up. They had a plan: for a: 
small farm, where their two chil- 
dren would have room to grow. 

Now their life savings are wrap- 
ped into the ten-acre egg. farms}. 
near Hightstown, N. J. e bills 
are so staggering they re past scar- 
ing them: the feed debt alone is 
over $12,000; total indebtedness, | : 
with the mortgages, amounts to 
nearly $30,000. They know some 
time this year they will be forced]: 
to abandon the farm. ... 

° 

A GERMAN-BORN couple is 
struggling to keep their mid-Jersey : * Hi 
farm afloat by working 16 and 17 4 53 
hours a day—on somebody else's Le ok 
farm, already taken over by the S : 
‘feed mill they’re in debt to. The rE 
wife manages their own flock of 
4,000 birds while cleaning, candl- 
ing, and crating the eggs of 9,000, 
more on the other place—for $25 a 
week. 
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shrug: “We were two years: in the within a single month (December, 
concentration camp. Maybe we'll! 1956). 


live through this... . e 
7 


: AMONG Jersey poultry and egg 
ee re re farmers it’s rock-bottom depression. 
a farm woman had “died sud. | tbey Saw it coming five, seven 
denly”. - Nearby farmers: eyed the|e2"3 ago. Depression signals were 
news r obituary, knowin her| Visible then. Repeatedly they went 
"sei iit goin wen ke see | thet Washington for nelD, for ae 

parity. On one trip down, a few 
—, ‘on ts. One neighbor | vars agp, Farmers Union..peogle 
Ye ee ‘dramatized the steep slump in 


“My condition and her condition. _- , 
jare alike. I'm a little stronger.|Srces py anains out eggs by the 


She was a little weaker. She left Every year they lost more |. . 


two-children. .. . and the more Bes 


ad : 
EGG-PRODUCING flocks are! hopes the market would fluctu- 


being killed off in such enormous 


, It figured: simple arithmetic shows 
numbers that 903,000 birds werejinat when feed for the chickens 
reported killed in the slaughter- (with the price prop of government 
miparity) costs more than the eggs 
» ijthey produce, a farmer can’t make 
Hit. 


(4|. THIS year the bottom dropped 
~ «= med |out. Every day two and three more 
© ** * 1\farm families are leaving the land. 
a. 4} The state agricultural experts figure 
So. . ijthat in 1956 alone, 750 farmers 
es =. jthave been forced out. 
Fe =, 83) Why and how did it happen? 
7]. 43 £4]. . . How to stop it? ... There are 
“= 2si)the questions bedeviling farmers, 
. #j/economists, everyone concerned 
«= \tabout a depression of the propor- 
- =. \{\tions of the ‘30s hitting in the midst 
+ €.. }iof the plenteous ‘50s. 
© % i] The explanation can be summed 
38 ¢|up in two words that have taken 
“+ ton a sinister sound: vertical inte- 
Ss ee gration. 


ee" 311 - IT's the story of the monopolies 
oe ~the supermarket chains, the huge 

. = i}feed mills and bakeries—taking over 
fe << ¢/the field, witha healthy assist from 


“ss. 24 “runaway shops” to the South: 

R= .. 24). Vertical integration of the 
-*«... <jfindustry is the process of tighten- 
©.» =. ;fing corporate control by: telescop- 
=<. ¢xS|ing together any: two or more of 
“* <3{the phases. of production: supply- 
Se 4 jing feed for the hens; raising the 
<%= -iflock and processing its eggs; 
* = <|wholesale marketing at ‘the egg 
<< Sstauctions; and, through «grocery 
<= S=8{stores, final: over-the-counter sales 


CHECKING eggs at a New jwith other fatm products, even ih 
Jersey ‘farm cooperative. They (Jersey. Five years ago small poul- 
are in the metropolitan ‘New York |try farmers felt its tentatcles. This 


Pe Misa.” Qihi 
| For the first time, “factory” 
farms are producing Jersey eggs: 


time laid. They can’t bey kept 
either too cold or too warm, must 
be at constant 45 to 50 degrees. 


The More Eggs They P. 


The More Jersey Farmers Lose 


they produced, 


ate their way, the more they lost. | 


4 government money that is financing] “* 


-3}to the consumers. ; ; 
| Vertical integration isn’t new to 
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TYPICAL SCENE in a small New Jersey poultry farm. Hen- 
dreds have gone under in what they call a “rock bettom depressicn.” 


ee ee ee a _ la 


She lifts her shoulders in a stoic’ houses of one county (Monmouth) Key Foods, a New York supermar- 


ket chain, has pooled many farms 
and their flocks to form Majestic 
Acres, near Vineland, with 85,000 
‘birds: The Dugan bakery firm has 
set up its own place near Fleming- 
‘ton, with 75,000 birds. 

| But the largest hereabouts is 
Somerville Farms, Inc. That “Inc.” 
is the key word: Somerville is the 
‘home unit of a five-farm chain 
| owned by American Stores, fourth 
‘largest food chain in the country, 
‘that has gone in for corporation 
farming in a big way. 


; 


i 


' 


| 

| 

| 

| 

_ At Somerville alone, 112,000 
laying hens are expected to be in 
| production within the next few 
months. 3 
| Assembly-line techniques will 
lbe perfected so the setup will be 
equipped to handle the eggs from 
200,000 birds by. this summer, 
|when two other farms in the Som- 
‘erville chain will be linked into 
production.’ — 

| Already, ‘Somerville eggs are 
being sorted, weighed, cleaned, 
.candled and put‘into cartons at 
the rate of 30 cases—over 10,000. 
eggs—an hour. They are sold over 


‘the counter 24'to 48 hours later. 
ames : 


' THIS chicken-to-store arrange-, 
ment has spurred the dealers and 
the people running the family-. 
‘sized farms to figure ways te meet 
the competition by increasing 
qaney: perhaps with a bonus on 
the number of perfect dozens in 
a case, or cartoning eggs in the 
country. instead of boxing them in, 
ithe standard 30-dozen cases, or.di- 


rect deliveries_to. stores. 
, ee s 


bag thee ** BN as 
THESE ‘are ‘stop-gap measures; 
that only touch the surface of their — 
problem. * They may. help. some; 
but for-the hundreds of farmers 
|who have already gone. under it’s 
too little and too: late. ° | 

| Next week: how is “vertical in- 
tegration”. . idea 


market‘ within four ‘days of the |year it has engulfed the see Maus pe the South? What is the 
> test Sftroke 


I. . PP Some answers from Jersey ” — 


ithe Depts ef: Agriculjure: 


farmers.) 


s a 
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TV VIEWS 


Twisted Televisions 


os 


By BEN LEVINE 


There was a crooked man, and he 
walked a crooked mile; 
He saw a crooked TV set, and 


smiled a crooked smile. 
@- ° o 


NOAH’S ARK has sunk be- 
neath the airwaves, carrying 
down with it Jack Webbs at- 
tempt to branch out as a vet- 
erinarian. Audiences were evi- 


dently not. con- ™ 
vinced that the sas 
voice so cruel to Ear 
criminals could Ee. *2 
be kind to ani- pas 
mals. The pro- #3 
gram had no 

vices, but it had 

the greatest vice 

of all, as Ibsen 

might have said # 

—it possessed no 

virtues. 

The innocuous Ark left no ripple, 
and in its place is a half-hour temp- 
est of suspense, entitled Panic. Jack 
Webb, however, remains, both 
on Dragnet and as Badge 714 on 
Channel 11, 8:30 p.m., where his 
old sleuthing exploits are being re- 
vived, It was there I saw a show 
that filled me with grim forebod- 
ings. The show was called, “The 
TV Repair Racket.” 

I had reason to tremble. My TV 
set, which has stood me well for 
more than three years, is develop- 
ing signs that are edging me into 
the arms of the professional over- 
haulers. 

* 

WHERE can I find honest help, 
when even in more sacred fields 
one hears ugly stories? 

The surgeon's knife probes some- 
times for short cuts to high fees, as 
Mike Wallace brought out in an in- 
terview with the president of the 
New York County Medical Society. 

My TV -set faces even greater 
dangers, as I learned from Mr. 
Webb in “The TV Repair Racket.” 
A surgeon, at least, when he op- 
erates on his patient, is as yet un- 
able to substitute inferior parts. 

Mr. Webb’s assurance that I can 
rely on the Better Business label 
gives me little joy in this capitalist 
world of caveat emptor and laissez 
faire. Is even the AMA label a suf- 
ficient guarantee to a sick man? 

* 

A BAR of light some months ago 
appeared atathe bottom of my TV 
screen. The bar grew night by 
night unti¥ at one Mike Wallace in- 
terview At submerged most of Ear] 
Browders face. Yet I dared not 
trust my precious set to a profes- 
sional’s skilled but itching hands. 

My son-in-law, who has a green 
thumb with machinery, played 
around with gadgets in the rear and 
eliminated the intruding bar. The 
screen is now clear, but a new 
trouble developed. The picture is 
distorted. 

My TV cabinet might now be 
called, by those who remember a 
famous film of 30 years ago, the 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

But even a contorted cloud has 
a silver jining. Some effects are not 
unpleasing. For example, Prof. 
Elizabeth Boyd grew taller and 
more slender as, on_ Sunday at 1:30 
p.m., she gave her Report from 
Rutgers, discussing Thornton Wild- 


ers “Ides of March” in her concise 


history of the historical novel. 

I have previously described Prof. 
Boyd as a silver-haired goddess, but 
now my new screen fashioned her 
into a golden-haired dryad as she 
talked of Catullus and Clodia, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, in describing 
wnat is for me Wilder's most in- 
teresting work. I confess the inter- 
est may be somewhat specialized, 
for it is a scholar’s romp with avow- 
edly forged documents, but the 
character of Caesar that emerges 
is, at least, more alive than Shakes- 
peares wooden portrayal. 

| * 

_TO RETURN to my twisted tele- 
visions. The Odyssey program that 
Sunday at 4 p.m. told the tragic 
story of Col. Robert Falcon Scott’s 
Jast expedition. Scott and his four 
companions. walked. 700 miles to 


‘thé South Pole, ‘only ‘to’ find: that 


the Norwegiap Amundsen had beat- 
en them by about two weeks. They 
never came back alive, dying on 
their return march after an impos- 
sible battle of hundreds of miles 
with storm and hunger. 

Upon my sinuous screen, the 
white. wastes of the Antarctic were 
an eerie. nighmtare, and the men, 


even in their cumbersome furs,. 


were grimly gaunt. 

From the Antarctic, Ed Mur- 
rows “See It Now’ camera: took 
me to England, and by this time 
(5 p.m.), the pictures on my screen 
were wrenched into new shapes. 


People’s legs became long and 


spindly, but their shoulders broad- 
ened and their heads flattened out 
as if the sky was resting on them. 
These Britons’ iamalidadl seemed 
bursting with thought, and this was 
as it should be, for they were an- 
swering questions about the Suez 
Canal. 

Four British newsmen gave four 
viewpoints, from the left-wing So- 
cialist, Michael Foodte, whose 
reasoning was as straight as my 
screen was crooked, to John Con- 
nell, Conservative, whose opinions 
appeared more in line with the 
screen's convolutions. But all four 
agreed on one point, that the propa- 
ganda of a Russian military menace 
in the Middle East was poppycock. 

Mr. Murrow's camera then flash- 
ed to an Oxford Union debate on 
the American Way of Life, which 
carried me quite away with delight 
in dchitiog tor debating’s sake. The 
subtlety and wit of these Oxford 
wranglers were not diminished by 
their faun-like appearance, with 
broadened brows and pointed chins, 
on my fantasy-breeding screen. 

At 6 p.m., when the American 
newsmen of Meet the Press met 
French Premier Guy Mollet, my 
TV set was running riot. M. Mollet 
became all forehead, a surrealist 


symbol of a brainy performance by 


a man with Socialist sympathies 
and imperialist apologetics. 

A few hours of rest brought down 
the fever of my TV .set., and Jack 
Benny at 9 p.m. looked almost nor- 


mal as a_ bookkeeper-swindler in 
“The Fenton Case.” But the -eerie 
shapes came on again with Alfred 
Hitchcock. Alfred’s own dark sil- 
housette, strangely enough, retain- 
ed its own elephantine shape. 

* 


AND SO, with my deforming TV 
set for a lantern, I am looking for 
an honest repair man. ; 

The latest program I saw gave 
me little encouragement. It was 
the second and final act of Regi- 
nald Rose’s drama on Studio One, 
“The Defender,” starring Ralph 
Bellamy. 

My screen twisted the courtroom 
scenes, giving poignant effect to 
one well-directed climax in which 
a mother defends her son, a butch- 
ers messenger accused of murder. 
But more twisted than my screen 
was the ending, which surprised 
everyone by leaving the defendant, 
with his innocence in doubt even 
after the final curtain, cleared by a 
lawyer's trick. The argument. was 


that since the prosecutor Pe as 


dirty, it was okay for the defense 
to play dirty, and in the battle jus- 
tice will emerge as clean as it can 
ever get in this dirty world. 

I pronounce no final judgment 


on this legal philosophy, Perhaps I 


must study Hobbes again. But it 
made me wonder more than ever— 


ean I get a clean repair job for m 
' television’ set?::'* ary ne bi 


, 
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CAN these astonishing 
new electronic machines 
really think? Offhand, the 
question might seem to 


some as not really resious, 
as a matter for the more fanciful 
science-fiction writers. But since 
some quite important scientists in 
the field seem to be answering 
“Yes,” the question cant be 
brushed aside so lightly. 
Besides, the question has its 
implications, too, for the work- 
ing man and woman. Years ago 
Mary Shelley, wife of the famous 
English poet, wrote a novel 
“Frankenstein,” about a medical 
student who created a monster 
which destroyed its own creator. 
Today we have an organized fa- 
bor movement that’is determined 


that the new automatic machin- | 


ery shall be no Frankenstein. 
Part of the problem is to under- 
stand these machines, to de- 
termine how far they can re- 
place the Jabor of the hand and 
of the mind, and to develop a 
program accordingly. 

Now it is not hard to see why 
the question arose as to whether 
these machines actually consti- 
tute what one writer called “giant 
brains.” The fastest computer go- 
ing is located at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
and bears the likely name of 
“Whirlwind.” It can absorb, or 
read off in 25-millionth of one 
second a number which looks like 
this: 

2. 425,978,564,724,469. 

Whirlwind juggles around 
such 16-digit numbers in all 
kinds- of mathematical compta- 
tions. When things get real com- 
plicated the machine will slow 
down ‘some ‘of its operations to 
as long as 67-millionths of a sec- 
ond. : 

A computer can be worked up 
which plays a pretty good game 
of chess, and machines are al- 
ready doing elementary transla- 
tions from one language into an- 


other. 
* 


TO BRING the question a little 
closer to the breadbasket, auto- 
matic machine tools are already 
performing very successfully, 
without a machinist, some very 
intricate series of operations to 
make complete parts. The pro- 
cedure is entirely controlled by a 
computer which receives instruc- 
tions from a punched tape. As an 
additional refinement, it is now 
possible for the computer to 
“scan” or read the blueprints it- 
self, and go ahead to give the 
proper set-up and operating pro- 
cedure to the machine tool. 

It is no surprise, considering 
these and other developments, 
that the writers of fantastic fic- 
tion should find very rich pick- 
ings in this field. There are al- 
ready magazines specializing in 
this particular kind of science 
fiction. | 

Yet some of the yarn-spinners, 
surprisingly enough, would meet 
their match in the statements 
seriously advanced by certain of 
the scientists working in the field 
of the new technology. 

Here, for example, is Prof. C. 
A. Mace of Birbeck College, Lon- 
don, saying: 

“No one can say with rational 
certainty that no machine will 
ever compose a sonnet fit to be 
included in a good anthology for 
use in grammar schools. 

“No one can say with rational 
certainty that no machine will 
ever paint a vigtiib worthy of 
exhibition in the Royal Acad- 
mes... : . 

Untroduction to W. Sluckin’s 
“Minds and Machines”). 

With boundless scientific en- 
thusiasm, Prof. Mace seems 
ready to endow electronic ma- 
chines not op!v with the capacity 
for logical thought but also with 
artistic feelings and poetic emo- 
tion. Or does he consider that 
fine art and good poetry do not 
need these qualities? — 

It would unfair to single 


Out Prof..Mace for - of 


7. ; i 
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in this field offered the opinion 
that these machines can have 
“nervous breakdowns” for which 
the appropriate remedy would 
be “shock therapy. 


PROF. Norbert Wiener of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, author of “Cybernetics” 
and “The Human Use of Human 
Beings,” is one of the best known 
authorities. He has made very 
important pioneer contributions 
to the development of electronic 
mechanism and computers. He 
has expressed genuine and deep 
concern over the possible social 
effects of the new technology. 
But this also took the form of 
worrying over the “imminent and 
dangerous contingency that com- 
puters would be devised which 
would give the perfect answer to 
any military problem. The side 


with the best computers wo 
automatically win any war. 
moral, social and_ political 
tors seem to be swallowed ur 
the monstrous mechanism. 


Where does that thinking ] 
which assigns emotional, rat 
al, and indeed superhuman 
ers to the electronic machin 


An answer to this quest 
in the form of a real hail 
given in the thoughts of a4 
tain Per Dubarle, a French | 
minican friar, who revie 
Prof. Wieners “Human Usé 
Human Beings ‘in “Le Mor 
of Paris. Perhaps, suggested I] 
Dubarle, a “machine for ¢ 
erning” could be devised, wi 
could “come to supply—whe 
for good or evil—the present 
vious inadequacy of the b 
when the latter is concerned 
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By DAVID PLATT 


“Edge of the City’ at 
Loews State. Produced by 
David Susskind, directed by 
Martin Ritt, scripted by Rob- 
ert Alan Arthur, filmed in New 
York City and released through 
MGM. 

Like the TV play “A Man Is Ten 
Feet Tall” on which it is based, 
“Edge of the City” is a brilliantly 
acted, written and directed story 
of a friendship between a Negro 
and a white freight handler in a 
West Side New York railroad ter- 
minal. 

It has artistic power, dignity and 
a high level of humor. It is anti- 
racist. Its theme of integration is 
handled honestly and copvincingly. 

Sidney Poitier and. Ruby Dee 
give superb performances as the 
understanding Negro. couple in 
Harlem who number among their 
friends one. or two whites whom 
they entertain at dinner and go out 
with occasionally. 

The scenes in their flat where 
they try to straighten out their 
troubled and insecure white friend 
(beautifully played by John Cas- 
savetes) have a freshness about 
them that is rare in contemporary 
movie-making. | 

It is not exaggeration to say that 
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Sidney Poitier Gives 


= 


“Edge of the City” with i 
manism and tenderness is 
to most anything that he 
done on an interracial theme 
country. 


A point worth noting is 


is the Negro who for a ¢ 
takes on the job of helping : 
Ses get on his feet and te 


oy 


im the true meaning of frie; 
There are several shorte 


in the picture. The big one, 
opinion is picturing the ur 
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the customary machinery of poli- 
tics.” ; 

The end of the road, then, is 
for human reason to abdicate the 
throne and for the computer to 
take over. The electronic ma- 
chine, a triumph of man’s inven- 
tiveness, becomes his master; the 
symbol of his victory over nature 
becomes the signal of his sub- 


jugation. 


THERE are two things in- 
volved in this tendency towards 
scientific confusion and even ob- 
scurantism which treads on the 
heels of the revolutionary steps 


‘taken by modern science in capi- 


talist countries. 

For one, there is revealed a 
whole serpents’ nest of contra- 
dictions. How long and how 
straight can one plow the furrow 
of a thought, under social con- 
ditions where productive prog- 
ress threatens human calamities? 
If the highest inventions of 
scientific minds are destined for 
wars of limitless violence or for 
the more intense exploitation of 
human beings, will not contra- 
dictions assail these minds? 

They do. The evidences are 
all too ample. But it is also a 
hopeful fact that the best and 
truest representatives of science, 
in our own country and others, 
more and more express their 
aversion and horror at this state 
of affairs. 

A second factor involved in 
some of the obscurantism that 
has accompanied the develop- 
ment of computer technology is 
thes abstract idealist outlook of 
many scientists under capitalism. 
The keen observation Karl Marx 
made in a footnote in “Capital” 
holds today with ringing validity: 

“The weak points in the ab- 
stract materialism of natural 
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and directed by Alfred Hitchcock 
from a screenplay by Maxwell An- 
derson and Angus MacPhail. 


One of Hitchcock’s better things, 
“The Wrong Man” describes in 
coldly clinical detai' the harrowing 
experience of a law-aitiding family 
nian who is arrested, fingerprint- 
ed, handcuffed, forced to appear 
in a lineup, hustled off to the lock- 
up and subjected to other indighi- 
ties for a series of crimes commit- 
ted by someone else. 

Henry Fonda is quietly effective 
as the victim of this. near mis- 
carriage of justice which caused 
him untold anguish and broke the 
health of his wife who had to spend 
two years in a mental institution 
before recovering from the blow. 

Despite this, the victim is shown 
meekly aceepting everything the 
cruelly efficient police, system 
throws at him. He is freed when 


e Thin king 1..achine 


science, a materialism that ex- 
cludes history and its process, 
are at once evident from the 
abstract and ideological concep- 
tions of its spokesmen, whenever 
they venture beyond the bounds 
of their own specialty.” 

There is one class in our so- 
ciety whose views have to be 
“material,” but who cannot af- 
ford to be “abstract” and who, 
above all, have to take into ac- 
count “history. and its process.” 
That is the working class. 

If they were to begin to be- 
lieve in a “machine for govern- 
ing’ they would hire a computer 
for business and stay home from 
the union meetings. They would 
remain naively passive, waiting 
for the new machines to shower 
blessings on them. They would 
not seek to make more effective 
use of voting machines; they 
would begin to believe that a 
machine could vote for them. 

But the working people do 
take into account the lessons of 
history and of daily experience, 
in their everyday “materialist” 
existence. Hence they are greet- 
ing the advent of automation 
and the computer technology in 
their own proper style. 

They are organizing confer- 
ences to study automation and 
its effects. They are demanding 
training programs. They are ask- 
ing for shorter hours and higher 
pay. They are insisting on study 
of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and government control 
of its development. 

In. all this, the working peo- 

le are saying that man must 
os master, the machine his ser- 
vant. This canception points 
towards a wholesome and peace- 
ful development of society, and 
towards the emancipation of 
science as well. 


n ‘Edge of the City’ 


of the City” 


quite by accident a detective en- 
countered in the lineup.a man with 
remarkable resemblance to the ac- 
cused who turned out to be the 
real robber. 


The film is well documented and 
gives a gloomy and sometimes 
frightening inside picture of the 
N. Y. Police Department—its me- 
thods and personnel, the lineups, 
the vans, the bare prison cells, 
walls and alleyways, the tight lip- 
ped and unsmiling detectives with 
one-track minds. 

The makers of “The Wrong Man” 
claim they are presenting an actual 
case taken from the police files. 
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No great amount of courage was _ 


necessary to select a case of mis- 
taken identity that ended happily 
for the victim. 


Not Jong ago: 1 read of the case , 


of a,Negrg. wha spent 25 year... 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 
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by MIKE} 
GOLD 


T-Bone Ed Says ‘Call Their Bluff!’ 


“I SURE agree with that 
Harry Truman!” said the 
shabby little man in the blue 
serge suit and hornrim glasses. 
He was conversing with a 
friend seated next to him on the 
ledge around the Public Library 
downtown. A hundred other men 
also sat there basking in the sun, 
at their daily smoking, spitting and 
argufying. This 
green library 
lawn is a favor- 
ite gathering 
place for the old 
pensioners and 
other unemploy- 
ed_ philosophers 
of San Francisco. 

“Yep,. I sure 
agree with Harry 
Truman!” he re- 
peated, with a | 
fond, foolish smile on his fat face. 
He spat on the grass, then read 
a headline from the paper to his 
friend: “Do Not Trust the Rus- 
sians, Says Harry Truman.” 

T-Bone Ed Connolly, a tall old 
IWW now on the pension rolls, 
took a reflective chew at his tobac- 
co before answering. T-Bone was 
clad in his usual costume of slouch 
hat, hickory shirt and the black 
jeans of the San Francisco prole- 
taire. 

“Yes, I knew Harry,” he growled 
in the chest tones of a grizzly. 
“Truman was the best camp cook 
I ever saw. It was that time we 
were cutting the last spruce around 
Fingallia, Oregon. Harry was our 
cook and a real big-hearted fella! 
He gave us steaks and stews every 
meal, and wonderful pie, and man, 
what coffee! Mind you, the lousy 
lumber camps at that time was 
putting out hog slops for the men! 
But Harry give us the best, like 
we was his own family! His only 
fault was he could not handie his 
liquor. Harrys hangovers made 
more trouble in camp than any 
forest fire! Man, hed get so mean 
he'd try to poison us! Hed put 
lye in the stew, soap in the cof- 
fee!- Said it was an_ accident! 
You just couldn't trust Harry!” 

The little man’s lips quivered, 
as he tried to explain: “I meant 
the other Harry Truman, the one 
that was our former president, 
Where's your hearing aid, T-Bone? 
You musta left it home again!” 

T-Bone glared at him with a 
fierce blue eye. “Don't yell that 
way, Shorty! I can hear you! I 
know the Harry you mean, too, 
You mean -the Harry that threw 
them napalm bombs in Korea. He 
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of a life sentence in a New York 
prison before he was freed by a 


_ judge who examined the records 


and found that he had been im- 
properly convicted and sentenced 
because he had no counsel. He was 
a four time loser. What were his 
crimes? In 1913 he stole a pack of 
cigarettes from a candy store. In 
1916 he broke into a barber shop 
but stole nothing. Two vears later 
he stole a delivery boy’s bicycle 
with a basket of food on it. In 1927 
he stole a car. 

Is not frightful punishment for 
petty crimes worthy of a modern 
“Les Miserables?” _ 

Negroes are by far the most 


numerous victims of cases of mis- - 


taken identity. Not very many of 
these cases end happily. When they 
do it is not because an alert detec- 
tive accidentally bumped into the 
guilty partv, but because the case 
was taken up by a mass organiza- 
tion. 
There's another interesting angle 
to “The Wrong Man,” The victim is 
a musician who works-.at Shezman 
Billingsley’s swanky Stork Club. 


He is described as being unable 
to’ make ends meet on the small 
salary Billingsley is paying him. 


This -bit of information should be. 


of some service to the unions that 


are.curyenily picketing the strike, 
bqund Stork Chub 


a —- or - 


sure burned them poor innocent 
buggers alive, and their wives and 
kids. I never had much use for 
him after that. And he also threw 
them A-bombs in Japan, didn’t he? 
I agree with you, Shorty, this is 
no guy to be our President!” 

“I was talking about the Rus- 
sians!", Shorty yelled’ in his ear. 
“He was saying he would never 


trust no Russians!” 
+ 


“I HEARD YOU the first time,” 
growled the regal T-Bone, ma- 
jestically. “And coffee has zoomed 
up in price again, and whose 
fault is it. The Russians! A friend 
of mine just suddenly sprung a 
hernia! Who gave it to him? 
Them Russians again! My landlord 
must raise the rent on me. It’s on 
account of the Russians, he says. 
Did you ever notice how every 
time the longshoremen try to 
knock . out a raise, them water- 
front millionaires suddenly dis- 


cover that Harry Bridges is a Rus- 


sian and try to deport him? 

It's the biggest racket in Amer- 
ica. Shorty! Get wise to yourself, 
fella! That Hitler phony used to 
blame the Jews and the Russians 
for every crime he did! If there 
was no Russia, the bosses would 
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have to invent one, to keep their 
system going! They didn't have 
no Russia to blame in 1910 when 
he was running our big IWW 
strikes. So who could they blame? 
They blamed William Jennings 
Bryan!” . 

The chubby little man gazed 
at him with puzzlement and awe. 
“So you are trying to tell me, ‘f- 
Bone, you are one of them snakes 
who do trust the Russians?” 

T-Bone pushed aback his slouch 
hat and spat. He looked like an 
old mountain eagle robbed of its 
dinner. “You don’t never read a 


oo 
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BND THIS WILL GO FAR IN THE ELIMINATION OF 


book, you scissorbills,” he sneered 
softly. “You don’t dast get an 
original idea im your head, and 


you hate to look a fact in the face! 


Youd ruther look at a movie 
blonde’s backside! Think, man, 
think! What does not trusting no 
Russians long enough to talk peace. 
mean to you and me? It means 
an H-bomb war on our heads, 
that’s what. What could such a war 
be like? It would not be like the 
Spanish American war, I can tell 
youl! An American scientist just 
calculated that in the first week of 
such a war maybe 85 million Amer- 
icans would be wiped out! Half 
the nation! You and me, probably 
among them, Shorty, likewise the 
whole damn state of California 
And that’s just the start of it. The 
air would get poisoned around the 
world! Nobody could breathe it 
no more! 

“All the food would yet poison- 
ed, too! The ground would grow 
nothing no more! Finish! Even a 
war billionaire could not enjoy the 
scenery! Just a big dead ball of 
glass rolling through space, like 
in science fiction! Shorty! 

“But you and Harry don’t give 
a damn, I guess! You will be dead, 
but so will be the Russians. Ain't 
that some fun! You will be happy 
at last! Me, I want to go on liv- 
ing, however much it hurts. And 
there ain't no choice but to trust 
the Russians. They must want to 
live, too. Weare all in the same 
boat! We can bore a big hole in 
the boat and drown them! But 
we would be drowning, too! Get 
it Shorty?” 


“IT’S THEM, not us, wants to 
drown the_whole world!” protested 
the little man. “All their peace talk 
is propaganda, a cover up!” 

“OK, then let's call their bluff, 
“said the tall old labor veteran, 
as he spat in the direction of a 
busy robin on the grass. “The 
Russians claim they want disarm- 
ament! Call their bluff! They say 
they only want to trade with us. 
Let’s start trading and show them 
up! They want to stop the H-bomb 
tests! Let's fool them and _ take 
‘em up on that one, too! Get the 
idea, Shorty? The main thing is 
to prevent an H-bomb war! That 
might end the human race—if you 
can call it human!” 

The little man stared at T-Bone 
through his horn-rim glasses like 
some lonely owl confused by a: 
sudden shock of daylight. 

“Td never have thunk it!” he 
said, sadly. “I thought you was 
an old-line American, iike me. Now 
you go and want to trust them 
Russians!” 

T-Bone’s face darkened, but he 
controlled his wrath, and spoke 
quietly: “Look, little meathead, it’s 
the H-bomb I don’t trust! I dont 
trust anyone with an H-bomb, not 
even the Russians, not even your 
Harry Truman! It scares me out 
of my pants! Don't it ever scare 
vou, you damn little chowder- 
head?” 
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Sens and Daughters of St. Patrick’s Land 


Their Rebel Heritage Enriched 


Our 
By ART SHIELDS : 


ONE SHOULD judge a people by their bravest and truest. And when I think of the 
Irish on St. Patrick’s Day today I’m not thinking of the leaders of the Fifth Avenue par- 
ade. But of the Irish who battle for freedom. I’m naming just three out of many. All three 


w up with anger against the 
ental which they got from 
rebel Irish forebears. And with a 
love for the oppressed. And they 
took this love and anger into the 
American class struggle with them. 

All three belong to the bands of 
workingclass pioneers, who found- 
ed -the modern American labor 
movement. For the great industria] 
unions did not spring up on virgin 
soil. The soil had been plowed and 
seeded by pioneers before the 
1930s. And one’of the best of these 
labor pioneers (she’s still one of the 
best) was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 
* 


NO HISTORY ‘of labor’s last 50 
years can well ignore this brilliant 
and daring Irish-American workers 
leader. For Elizabeth brought the 
message of industrial unionism and 
Socialism to hundreds of thou- 
sands of exploited men and women. 
And she won the love and loyalty 
of the toilers wherever she went. 

Elizabeth never picked the soft Lane hae ace 
spots. She kept organizing workers. the r ights of working men and wo: ee Se 
in the non-union strongholds, where; men. | 2 ee 


the jailhouses were hungry for hu-|_ And _ she's pase no quarter 
man victims and the cops’ night-)from the employing class today. 


sticks were bloody, and their guns! For she’s serving a three-year term 
were often hot. : in the West Virginia hills as a po- 
And one’s mind goes back to, litical prisoner. She's the prisoner 


Elizabeth in Lawrence, Mass., in| of Attorney General Brownell of 
1911. a hea 30.000 wool workers|the Cadillac Cabinet and of FBI 


from 20 lands in Europe marched, Hoover and the capitalists behind 
in solidarity for the first time. To them. She’s there because she be- 
Lawrence, and the frame-up mur-| lieves the world belongs to the 
der trials of two other strike lead-| working people. That's her “crime 
ers, whom Elizabeth helped to save. under the fascist Smith Act as a 
And one thinks of Paterson, N. J.,| Communist leader. 
in 1913, when 30,000 striking silk) Elizabeth has breathed the air of 
workers were united for the first, the class struggle from her earliest 
time under the leadership of Eliza-| childhood. Her parents were revo- 
beth and Bill Haywood. lutionary Irish Socialists. And her 
And of the six months strike on’ ancestors fought the English land-| 
the Minnesota Iren Range, where|lords and kings before that. The 
the Steel Trust mine bosses were! revolutionary line goes back to her. Sanne 
challenged for the first time. And great grandfather Flynn, who was! And I’m glad to say she'll be with 
to dozens of other struggles before a political prisoner too. He was jail-'us before St. Patrick’s Day comes 
and since, where Elizabeth was the mt and almost hanged for his part’ round again. | | 
very heart of the fight. in the Irish revolution of 1798. - | 
* Elizabeth is badly needed today; WILLIAM Z. FOSTER’S father 
ELIZABETH took her life and|by the workers outside. She’s a‘hated oppression in Ireland. And 
liberty in her hands again and! splendid writer as well as an or-jhe hated it here. He came to thi 


again. She was arrested from time ganizer and speaker. ... Her beau-tcountry when empleyment signs! — 


to time’and narrowly escaped long 
terms in prison for championing 


Pennsy ClO Stresses Political Action; 
Scores Corruption; Ready for Merger 


tiful autobiography “I Speak My read: “No Irish Need Apply!” And 


Own Piece” is evidence of that.ihe imbued his son with the passion 


| 


=< | Hungarians, Slovaks, Russians, Ger- 
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rs : | | 
Ger | : 
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for justice that he carried into the;was the young Communist Party. 
labor movement with him. And Bill has been one of its chief 
But young Bill found that the/leaders since. 
day-to-day battle with the boss was} _ Bill Foster has also been a lead- 
not enough. He must find a way to| ing: Communist Party historian and 
end oppression forever. And he/an outstanding Marxist essayist. 
found ‘it in the revolutionary So-|And a brilliant story teller as well. 
cialist movement. The human sors oe his “Pages 
The young Irish American work-| from a Worker's Life” has prob- 
er opened his first Marxist books|ably not been surpassed in work- 
while still in his teens. And he’s! ingclass autobiographical literature. 
kept them open since. For Billnever|- “I've always hated capitali 
lost sight of his goal. And Socialism | with every fiber of my strength,” 
became for him a very practical| Bill told his friends on his 75th 
thing as he sailed round a Horn | birthday last year. And now he sees 
on windjammers and toiled on the) th 4 a of Socialism not very far 
railroads. For he respected his fel-|ahead. For‘ the balance of world 
forces is shifting against capitalism 
today. : 


PAT CUSH—one of the bravest 
and truest—is one of the founders 
of the labor movement in steel in 
a very real sense. 


Pat was born 89 years ago in the 
smoke of the Jones & Laughlin 
}mills on Pittsburgh's South Side. He 
‘was the son of a rebel Irish father, 
who was almost jailed in the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1848. Th 
elder Cush escaped to America, 
however. Here he shouldered a gun 
for freedom in the Civil War, and 
became one of the founders of 
America's first iron union—the Sons 
of Vulcan. 

Pat: followed in his steps as a 
child striker, in the iron mills in 
mee | 1878 at the age of 10, and in doz- 

= jens of iron and steel battles since. 
I’ can’t tell his story now. It takes 
a book, which I am writing, to do 
it. But Ill just note a few fact 
about my old friend: 

PAT was a dynamic steel leader 
— |—a real ball of fire—as far back as 

= 11889, when he was president of 
Ee -= |the biggest union lodge in Home- 

F< |stead. He was one of the leaders 

© =. | of the big steel strike of that year. 
==. @{/ He led other iron and steel 


. 


dow workers, and knew that the 
workingclass and its friends could 
run the world.a lot better than the 
gougers of Wall Street. 

* 


IN TIME, Bill became the best 
organizer in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. And he did two big 
jobs that had not been done be- 
fore. 

The first was in meat packing. 
Bill and his friend Jack Johnstone. 
organized the vast army of work- 
ers in Chicagos “Packing Town” 
—the Italians, American Negroes, 


= = | lodges—some of which he organized 
6 | himself—tater. 

2 | This meant blacklisting, hunger 
' jand physical battles. But Pat had 
= jenormous vitality and determina- 
tion. And a firm belief in the So- 
cialist future too. 

Pat got his Socialist ideas early. 
_|And they matured through his Irish 
connections. For Pat was a reader 


TOM FLYNN 


mans, Irish, Scots, English and 
others—into one fighting army. And Eau 
they won a union contract from the} Baw. 
Beef Trust for the first time. : 
Bill and Jack did this by uniting 
the many AFL trades in the. indus-| - 
try into one fighting Packing Werk- 
ers Council. Bill knew that nothing; - 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


@HILADELPHIA—The recent convention of the Pennsylvania CIO, the last be- 
fore the merger with the AFL—took place amidst a barrage in the local press over cor-, 
ruption and gansterism in a local of the AFL Restaurant Workers Union. Competing al- 
so for attention in the newspapers “a, gy aap 4 | 
was the 18th annual meeting here 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, bitter enemy of the 
labor movement in the state over 
the past quarter century. 


_ These circumstances ‘surround- 
ing its convening were reflected in 
the proceedings of the CIO gather- 
ing. “We read today in bannered 
headlines,” commented president 


Joseph T. Kelley of the Philadel- 


} 
' 


State President Harry Boyer’s 
report for 1956 dealt mainly with! 
prise. the political activities of the CIO 

“Such men are not unionists,;and indicated continuing support 
but anti-unionists. They are not'of Democratic CGovernor Leader, 
labor, but anti-labor. They are /and his genetal program. 
more dangerous to the democratic! He emphasized that “the em-. 
labor movement than the worst ployers have learned they can’t! 
kind of wunion-hating manage-|beat us on the picket line nor at! 
ments. the collective bargaining table, 

Carey declared that labor know BUT THEY HAVE LEARNED, 
its enemies in the ranks of man-| THEY CAN BEAT US POLITI. 


denced by officials who view their 
organizations as a business enter- 


can stop the power of labor when| © 


'Chicago and the forces of disunity; ‘ 


workers unite. And nothing did for| _ 
several years—until Bill was out of} . 


split the trades apart. }: 

The second job was still bigger.} : 
The Steel Trust had smashed the 
unions nearly a generation before. 
And Judge Gary—the U. S. Steel 
chairman—thought the dozen or| 
more language groups in the indus-| 
try could never be united. Not}* 
while his spies and ‘gummen ruled] — 
the scene. > 2 

BUT Bill Foster united them. Hej ~ 
d this by uniting 22 AFL unions} © 


- PAT CUSH 


di 


phia Industrial Union Council in 
opening the convention as tem- 


ageemnt. “We're not so sure today 


CALLY AND LEGISLATIVELY.” 


| 


into a steel organizing committee’ 


‘Socialist paper that James Con- 


first. And the Great Steel’ Strike of: 


nolly (the futuré Irish martyr. of 


porary chairman, ‘the condemna- 
tion -of .the entire labor movement 
just for the misdeeds of a few.” 


_ Kelley declared that “there bias 
not been one finger of suspicion | 
raised against any CIO officials of: 
the 63 affiliated vinions in Phila-| * 
delphia (representing 166;000  LABOR’S increasing emphasis 
members). I’ sincerely - trust,” he on’ political activities ran “like 
emphasized, “that the one yard-/red thread throughout the conven- 
stick used will be the ‘coatinued! tion. It was evidenced like a red 
service to the rank and file and the thread throughout the convention. 


the labor movement, but of this |to-work law ‘is the next ‘obiective ae 
I am certain: One single national | of pres oes gy The Ri Fo. 10 strike in the manufacturing’ in-)Elizabeth’s father, Tom Flynn. And a 
union that is corr legislation is headed by the 4ustry had’ shaken them before. {Pat kept fighting for Connolly's 

| goal of “the Wi enete Republic.” 


| upt is one too this 
many! One single focal union that National Manufacturers Assn.- and] The steel strike was smashed by 

is run by racketeers is’ one t0O the U.S. Chamber of Commerce,’ Violence. There were 22 dead and)” “ | eee 
many!” Government leaders are contrib- ‘hdreds of captives before the; PAT gave active help to Bill Fos- 
, luting to the attack by blaming La-| walkout ended in three and a half ter as 4 volunteer organizer in the _ 

. post of: living and Months. But the battle wasn’t réally/Great Stéel’Strike of 1919. And in 
f'the farmers, | 108t- Judge Gary’ was forced'to give|his mid "60s Pat was fighting the 
: ~ shaban _ jup the 12-hour day. And the: proof; Steel Trust again. This time as na- | 

6b aad that steel workers could unite in-|tional ‘president of ‘thé Stéel and_ , 
PREPARATIONS for the mer-'spired the CIO victories later. _ |Metal "Workers Industrial Union, _ 
ger of the state CIO and.AFL was; " Meanwhile Bill began: reaching that 


Re ror een ek ok tn oe ne shat 8 national right-| 1919 hook the big employers as}1916) put ‘out with the help of | 
sh e big employ {ex put ‘ou : 


ibor for the high 
8 for the plight o 


support and strengthening of this 
union. 

It was president: James.Carey of 
the IUE and sectet&ry-treasurer.of 
the AFL-CIO, who-made headlines 
in the local press: with his denunr 
ciation of labor ‘corruption: “The 
big trade unior-. «:preblem,”. “he 
stressed, “is the cancer of ‘labor, 
racketeering and corrupt unionism 
' that is threatening the whole future 


“4 


: 


‘(AFL-CIO City Workers. Union as 


It was evidenced in the rousing 
reception given Mayor’ richardson 
Dilworth, who relied héavily for 
his victory’6n the support of the 
local union movement.” © ¥ 

Dilworth’s recognition -of -.the’ 


exclusive b agent — for| 
most of the 
collar (uniformed) municipal em- 


ployes was the first such recagni- | 


ite-co 


@i labor. This corruption is evi- 


tion by a large city. 


ar and blue-} 


another main topie ‘at ‘the con- 
vention. The AFL will:hold its last’ 
state convention’ “in” Pittsburgh’ 
March. 26.,:*-#%.2> - 2° | 

that 


» Boyer reported - “an atiids- 

ere conducive ; to 7 ialty 
good results” prevails ai 
members of joint committee 


; 


League. 


working out details*of the merger. 
Among the many problems to be 
(Continued on Page 14) | 


| paved the why for'the big CIO. 
millions of workers with the idea| push. Begs sine Se aes 
that the scattered unions .in ‘each. There’s a monument to seven 
industry must unite. He $préad thi: pprockingsless sanaer as Homestead, _ 
wnity idea threugh ‘his: highly ef-jthat might: also be. called, in part, ° 
fective Trade Union Edutational/a monument to men: like Pat. For - 

| : ‘Pat got: the CIO to erect it after - 

ce inte lois a Pc: Pies isn’t: well. now. But his com-- .« — 
enough iii Foster. His I itidence,n wetapy # ; unabated: For... 
was Socialism. So he joined the or-|he sees. the workers’ republic 
ganization to bring it about. This|ahead. : 


J - 


* 
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WHERE I STAND 
By WALTER LOWENFELS right place. 


A READER asks what 
position I have taken in the 
controversy that is shak- 
ing the Communist move- 


ment in the U. S. A., and 
throughout the world? © 


My position is 
clear: I am for 
more poetry, 
more dancing, 
more singing. I 
don’t think po- 
etry will win 
the revolution. 
However, I am 
also interested 
in a revolution 
worth winning. 

By “poetry” I dont have in 
mind just. some lines of verse, 
though that is not excluded. 
What the word-poem does to- 
day is a small thing, but a larg- 
er thing is implied. It is one ef- 
fort, along with all our others, 
to identify and integrate the 
dignity of human personality 
beneath the world’s _ terrific 
freight. 

“Do you expect to live for- 
ever? That’s the essence of po- 
etry, William Carlos Williams 
wrote the other day. : 

Some of my best friends are, 
in my opinion, wrong on this is- 
sue. They act as if words were 
only to be used to get something 
done. 

It is known—throughout his- 
tory and throughout the world, 
including vast populations 
among the Indians of the West- 
ern Hemisphere—that words al- 
so have another quite different 
function. Namely as instruments 
of transport, as well as of per- 
suasion. 

In songs and poems words, 
are used for incantation, to 
take you out of this world, to 

ut into communication with the 

Friend of the Soul of Man,” as 
our Indian forefathers say; i.e., 
the essence of things. | 

* 


I AM not just against the 
capitalist system. I am against 
the abstract mechanized con- 
cept of the world that has grip- 
ped Western civilization the 
past 500 years. I am not for re- 
turning to the soil, breaking the 
machines.-I am in favor of dom- 
inating the machines via social- 
ism, so that through them and 
with them we renew our inte- 
gration as personalities with the 
main business of feeling alive. 

Furthermore, I am not inter- 
ested much in arguing about my 
view as a theory. have no 
doubt many of you can knock it 
down with a better theory. My 
main thesis is what I can do 
about it, and othérs can do. 

In song, as in many other 
pursuits, -the best argument is 
an example. 

How can we change the 
world unless we change our- 
selves? The labor movement is 
going to become. a_ singing 
movement, charged with enthu- 
siasm and youth. We can help 
set the example. Truth, as Marx 
observed, consists not only in 
its end result: but in the way it 
was reached. ) 

We can show people by what 
we do that socialism: is @ sing- 
ing thing; that it doesn’t make 
robots of people. On the con- 
trary — it is the capitalist sys- 
tem that turns people into mech- 
anical gadgets, robs them of per- 
sonality, of humanity, makes 
them slaves to bread and to 
bread alone, takes away the 
one of life and gives * 
jingle for a brand of lipstick. 

% _ 


cet cmers 


is poem of our lives is in 
danger. My old friend, the West 
Coast poet and critic, Kenneth 
Rexroth, has tabulated some 23 
ts of anthology rank who 
cost committed suicide the past 
quarter century. The list could 
be extended on a world scale, 
including the USSR, where 
years ago Maiakovsky, Essenine 
and others of their greatest po- 
ets killed themselves. 


I am not making a case for 
suicide. However, Phil Bonosky 
has compared poets to the birds 
that miners used to carry in their 
hats, to warn them when the air 
was getting foul. Jt surely is a 
sign of something foul when 
the birds begin to slit their own 


throats. 
* 


I myself have been accused 
of suicide—in giving up poetry 
for politics. I did not keep the 
faith, some of my old friends 
have charged. A poet has a re- 
sponsibility, they maintain, to 
be a poet... 

I do not dismiss these argu- 
ments. The fact is, I never gave 
up poetry. Politics was and is 
poetry for me—an act of creati- 
vity. I see no division between 
politics and poems. What I gave 
up was the poetry of death. Pol- 
itics as poetry saved my life. Just 
the contrary of suicide, I be- 
lieve. . . 


We are in danger each instant 
of being engulfed in the cyni- 
cism, despair, violence that capi- 
talist machine culture beats in- 
to our ears and eyes night and 
day. Not that it’s all that way. 
I am stressing its dominant tone 
which offers one blinding solu- 
tion to all its idoicies—atomic 
devastation. That is one reason 
I say elsewhere that peace—re- 
spect for the rights of others— 
peace itself is the poem of our 
time. 

* 


WAR, NOT PEACE, seems 
to be the apex of capitalist cul- 
ture. Its greatest generals be- 
come college presidents and 
governmental leaders. Its most 
miraculous mechanisms reach 
their most beautiful perfection 
in the H-bomb. Nowadays our 
masters are continually threat- 
ening to blow themselves to 
pieces, along with as many of us 
as they can poison with gamma 
rays in the forseeable future. - 

I am for building a society 
where the suicide rate goes 
down in the spring, reversing 
the contemporary trend, where 
the number of suicides rises as 


the trees begin to blossom. 


(I wonder, in passing, what 
poet of the Pentagon decided 
a few a ago that Spring 
was the best season to test -the 
H-bomb?) 

So this ts my point of view. 
I am saying that it is through 
participation in singing, danc- 
ng, the creativity of poems or 
any art icin of them part 
of the business of remaking the 
world—that we enter into the 


mysteries of what’s really going 


on. That's the reverse of suicide. 
It is hardly an activity you will 
find being celebrated in Wall 
Street. About the only Rites of 


Spring the corporation leaders 


are capable of is a Witches Sab- 
bath. 
In a word, my point of view 
might.-be summed. up. as - fol- 


lows: The goal of life isn’t social- 


ism, the goal of socialism is to 


live, 


By A. B. MAGIL 


LET'S call them Harry, Bill 
and Jack. They're all friends 
of mine and I’ve known them 
for years. Harry thought the 


Communist Party convention 
marked a step forward, but not a 
big enough step. To him the all- 
important question was changing 
the name and form of the Party to 
some kind of socialist political .c- 
tion association. The convention 
opposed this, though it left the 
door open to further “constructive 
exploration and. discussion of the 
subject.” 


Harry doesn’t know whether he'll 
remain in the Party. He points out 
that so many good people have 
left or are Mase because “the 
convention didn’t go far enough.” 
He admits that by leaving, these 
people are making it more diffi- 
cult to implement the changes 
voted by the convention, let alone 


go further. He also admits that, 


these individuals, who were among 
the strongest critics of concepts of 
“monolithic unity” and the anti- 
democratic practices that formerly 
prevailed in the Party, are insist- 
ing on their own kind of “mono- 
lithic unity” and refusing to accept 
the verdict of the majority of the 
members. 


Bill has ‘a different view of the’ 


convention. He = expresses great 
satisfaction that the delegates re- 
fused to “convert the Party into an 
amorphous, catch-all political asso- 
ciation.” That for him is every- 
thing. He likes the convention for 
what it didn’t do. 

Jack thinks the main positive re- 
sult of the convention was that “it 


defeated both extremes: left ae of other parties, especially the 


tarianism and right-wing revision-| Con munist Pa ity of ten’ outed 


ism. 
* 


I AGREE in part and disagree, 


ECONOMIST EXAMINES © 


in part with all three of my friends. 
I too would have liked the con- 
vention to have gone further in cer- 
tain respects than it did. At the 
same time I’m happy it didn’t go 
so far as to break with or weaken 
basic Marxist principles. And it's 
true that extremes on both the 
“Left” and “Right” were rejected. 

But in my opinion all this misses 
the heart of what the convention 
achieved. Leaving Marxist prin- 
ciples unimpaired and defeating 
both extremes might have meant 


i that the Communist Party remained 


where it was a year ago. But the 
fact is that even before the con- 
vention. the Party no longer was 
what it had been. 

Events of the past year, es 
cially revelations of anti-socialist 
distortions and crimes in the so- 
cialist countries, and many months 
of discussion of the Party’s own 
errors had changed the outlook of 
most American Communists. 

The convention registered this 
changed outlook and gave it precise 
form in the decisions it adopted. 
The delegates didn’t defeat both 
extremes by standing still, but by 
moving forward. They didn't mere- 
ly refuse to weaken. Marxist prin- 
ciples;. they strengthened ‘re- 
vitalized them by acting to remove 
the rust of dogmatism and _pro- 
posing to a ply those principles 
with a bold of eye to Amer- 
ican scene. 

Thus, the matey of the dele- 
gates, though they differed with 
each other on many questions, 
agreed that the road projected in 


ithe Party’s main draft resolution, | 
was, with certain amendments, the 


road they withed to follow. 


..,; the Party “while paying the closest 


| 
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sensed that something new and 
different had happened, but they 
vulgarized it. “U.S. Reds Vote to 
End Control by Soviet” was the 
New York Times headline (Feb. 
13). “Reds in U. S. Vote to Cast 
Off Moscow” was the way the Her- 
ald Tribune put it. 


But the American Communists 
were not controlled by the Soviet 
Union and therefore couldn’t end 
that which didn’t exist. What they 
cast off was not “Moscow,” but 
their self-imposed ideological de- 
pendence, their tendency to assume 
that the views of other Communist 
Parties, especially that of the So- 
viet Union, were necessarily more 
authoritative, more likely to be 
true than their own views. 


The convention- voted an inde- 
pendent position in a resolution 
which stated: 

“International working-class soli- 
idarity includes the right to friendly 
criticism of brother parties or the 
actions of socialist governments. 


“At the same time it requires 
that such criticism shall be. within 
the framework of recognition that 
the fundamental conflict of all peo- 
ples is with the forces of impe- 
rialism.” 

It might be added that a truly 
independent position includes: not 
only the right to disagree, but the 
right to agree. Within the frame- 
work of independence, what the at- 
titude toward the Soviet and other 
Communist parties will be, may be 


| gleaned from the report to the con- 


vention by Max Weiss in behalf of 
the Resolutions Subcommittee on’ 
theory. He said the majority of the 
|committee was of the opinion that: 


attention to the valued opinions 


[What Kind of Independence 
Did CP Convention Achieve? 


interpretation of Marxist-Leninist 
principles.” 


IT WAS around the question of 
linterpreting Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples that one of the sharpest de- 
bates of the convention took place. 
Some feared that the werding of 
the draft resolution: “...Marxist- 
Leninist principles as interpreted 
by the Communist Party of our 
country,” cast doubt on the validity 
of. those principles. 

Others believed it essential to 
make clear that the American Par- 
ty would do its own interpreting 
of the principles it was proposinig 
to apply to American conditions. 
As finally amended and overwhel- 
mingly adopted, this passage in 
the main resolution (also incorp- 
orated in the preamble of the Par- 
ty’s new constitution) reads: 

“The Communist Party bases its 
theory generally on the cultural 
heritage of mankind, and partic- 
ularly on the principles. of scien- 
tific socialism developed by Marx, 


Engels and Lenin, 
These principles the Communist 


P of the U. S. interprets and 
applies, and strives to develop 
further in accordance with the 
requirements of the American class 
struggle and democratic _tradi- 
ttons.” | 

In-a deeper sense the independ- 
‘ence that the convention affirmed 
was independence from dogma, 
whether the dogma emanates from 
Moscow, Belgrade, Paris, Peking 
or New York. 

But the convention also made 
clear that independence from 
dogma does not and must not mean 
independence from the truths of 
scientific socialism—both those dis- 
covered in the past and those still 
to be ascertained in the future. 


(This is the first of a series 


|Unon,” must “decide for itself the 


ec 


on the Communist convention. ) 


SOURCES OF DEPRESSION 


Agriculture in an. Industrial Econ- 
omy: The Agrarian Crisis by 
Troy J. Cauley, Bookman Asso- 
ciates, New York, $4. 


‘By ERIK BERT 
IT IS unusual to find an 


er-farmer political. solidarity. 
Prof. Troy Cauley does that 


in his “Agriculture in an In- 
idustrial Economy. He uses a 
| statement by Walter Reuthe- favor- 
ing price supports and other farm 
demands as the background to his 


own plea, 


Reuther’s statement, Cauley says, 
“sets forth principles upon whic 
farmers could well join political 
forces with organized labor. 
American farmers and their al- 
leged leaders. would do_ well to 
rally to their support. 

“If they do so, there is a good 
prospect for more effective’ polit- 
ical action to promote the general 
welfare, including that of farmers, 
lthen we have ever had before.” 

For this advice he deserves sin- 
cere thanks. | : 

The book offers an analysis of 
the sources. of depression in our 
economy, the part that agriculture 


academic work urging work-: 


people. “Most people get relatively 
small incomes; a few people get 
very large incomes; and an inter- 
mediate number get middle-sized 
incomes.” The consequence is that 
the “mass of people do not “con- 
sistently acquire ‘sufficient. purchas- 
ing power to enable them to buy 
‘the output of our mass production 
industries.” | 

The ‘farm problem’ consists, he 
says, in the “extreme fluctuation of 
farmers’ purchasing power.” This, 
he suggests, can be resolved, in 
part by enactment of the Brannan 
Plan which would substitute direct 
money payments to farmers for the 
present. price support system. This 
.would .make possible lower farm 
prices to the consumer without de- 
'priving the farmer of aid. Since, 
however, there is no chance of the 
adoption of the Brannan Plan now, 
Cauley supports the price support 
programs with. the Eisenhower- 
| Benson administration has. been 
‘trying to a ) 


|. THOUGH space limitatioy make 


impossible an adequate discussion 
of some. major positions taken by ~ 
Cauley they should be challenged, 
if only by enumeration. . 

1. “The need for public measures 


| Plays in our economic instability, 4*0 prevent mass unemployment” 
an 


the ‘Yemedial measures that 
ishould be taken. 

The “basic cause” of the “re- 
curring instability ot our economy, 
Cauley s, lies in the unequal 

income among our 


will. not reach “large proportions” 
until “wars and- rumors of wars 
have ceased for a considerabl pe- 
riod of time.” Cauley offers nc evi- 
dence to disprove the argm ent 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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sit Reds Year? 
despite a few holes, it could be, opines ‘expert’ 


CINCINNATI THINKS it is going to celebrate a 
this hope on the fact that the slugging Reds, who belte ) ! 
going, moved to within two games of the pennant, they figure to improve 


Dodgers figure to slide down- 
hill a bit with the passing of 
_ Jackie Robinson and the added 
years on others stars. 

If they're right—and they cer- 
tainly COULD be, don't you 
think?—let’s take a quick run- 
down on the men who will do it. 

At first, there’s big Ted Klus- 
zewski, hampered somewhat by 
sciatic pains. last season, but re- 
portedly over it this time, and 
what’s- more, 15 pounds lighter 
as the result of winter dieting. 
With all his troubles he bashed 
in over 100 runs and hit over 
.300 and at 32 could have a 
big year. Ailment free you have 
to call him the most desirable 
first ‘baseman in the majors de- 
spite the fact he is no gazelle. 
Neither was Lou Gehrig. 

The keystone combme of 
Johnny Temple and Roy Mc- 
Millan is rated the finest going. 
And these boys in addition te 
supplying needed defense class 
where it counts most, are hardly 
big outs, with averages of .285 
and .263 last year. (Yep, better 
than Aparicio and Fox, or Mc- 
dougald and Marti®). 

* 


GREAT SO FAR—but then 
comes. troubles. Third base is 
a gaping hole in the Red armor. 
The slow footed Jablonski was 
traded to Chicago for pitcher 
Hacker, and that leaves the hot 
corner to fancy fielding Alex 
Grammas or Don Hoak, neither 
of whom figures to* bother the 
pitchers any. Failing a deal, 
Birdie Tebbettes can be expected 
ot to-make use of pinch hitters 
George Crowe, Bob Thurman 
and either Ed Bailey or Smokey 
Burgess, depending on who isn't 
catching for pinch hitting in the 
early innings, while using Gram- 
mas, Hoak and Bridges in pla- 
toons. 

Two thirds of the outfield is 
likewise sensational. Frank Rob- 
inson, just tumfed 21, was the 
runaway rookie of the year and 
many years, and the lad who 
equalled the mark for freshman 
home runs can get even better. 
He has the makings of super- 
stardom. Gus Bell in center is 
Cincy’s slugging entry into the 
Mays - Snider - Ashburn argu- 
ments. In right, Wally Post fell 
off his big year to .250, though 
with lots of extra base power, 
and his job can be had, or at 
least shored, if it can be made 
by ambitous young men like 
Bob Balcena (295) at Seattle and 
very fast), Art Shult (306), or 
Curt Flood, a highly 19 year 
old, like Robinson a Negro out 
of Oakland, who hit .340 at 
High Point in the lower minors. 

Catching is loaded with the 
rapidly developing Ed Bailey, 
the league’s most if Campy 
doesn’t rebound, and Burgess, 
a strong hitter. A deal for Bur- 


_Sess bringing a third baseman 


WILL YOU, TOO, HELP 
BUILD A UNITED 
SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 
(USA) 


to unite all socialists inte one 
organization? 

If so, send name & contribution: 
Rev. HUGH WESTON, 
31 Main Street, 
SAUGUS, MASS. 


(This ad is spomsored by 
“ nation-wide committee of socialists) 
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like Gray from Brooklyn, or a 
pitcher like Gomez from New 
York, is not to a ruled out. 


PITCHING is the question. 
Can Brooks Lawrence repeat his 
sensational 19-10 season which 
made Card prexy moan? At $i, 
why not? He could get better. 
1956's shrewd Manager of the 
Year Birdie Tebbetts thinks the 
Reds’ pitching is 
mated, that lefty Joe Nuxhall is 
much better than his 13-11 in- 
dicated, that Hall Jeffcoat has 
become very good, that Art 


Fowler and John Klippstein are 


 yecunsg this October. It bases 


underesti- 


Vorker 


more homers than any team 


scoreboard 


and the 


winners, and Tom Acker about 
to ripen. He may not be ob- 
jective. However, if Warren 
Hacker pulls another “Lawr- 
ence,” and he has the stuff, 
watch out. Next to the Dodgers’ 
Labine, Herschel Freeman is 
the game’s top reliever, and 
that’s a pennant winning com- 
modity, other things being there. 
The pinch hitting headed by 
the formidable Thurman is the 
league’s best. With just a bit of 
pitching uplift, a fair. job at 
3rd, and a little bit o Gick, why 
danged if those Cincinnati fans 
may not be right!—RODNEY 


Seattle Star Big Pull, 
But We Pick—XA VIER 


And now welll take you right 
through the opening rounds of 
the National Invitation Tourney 
which opens Saturday afternoon 
at the Garden . 

In the first game, says we, 
little known Mephis States will 
dewn Utah. The Tennessee club 
has a player named Win Wil- 
fong, not a great big guy, just 
6-2, but touted with remark- 
able leaping qualities, which 
heped him handle the big man 
of Louisville, Houston and 
Western Kentucky, all victims 
of Memphis State. Wilfong was 
an All Big 7 player as a spolrat 
Missouri, went into the Army, 
where he made the Pan Ameri- 
can team, and now at Memphis 
State is averaging 19% points 
a game, also leads the club in 
rebounds. Sounds good. You can 
see this game on television. 

In the second Saturday after- 
noon game, say we, Xavier of 
Seton Hall, despite All Met Dick 
Gaines of the Jersey school. 
Among other good players, 
Xavier has a 6-5 soph named 
Cornelius Freeman who set the 
Ohie in scholastic high jump 
record with a leap of 6-7. 

At night, we like Dayton, the 
perennial runner-up, to beat St. 
Peters of Jersey City, and Cin- 
cinnati to knock off St. Bona- 
venture. Cincy boasts a strong 
candidate for top turney player 
in the touted Frank Nimo. 


Comes Monday night and 
Manhattan, “up” again with its 
sharp, crisp passwork and shoot- 
ing of the Xmas tourney, saves 
the met. area from a total fiasco 
by upsetting Memphis State, 
and Senate knocks off Cincin- 
nati. 

Seattle, you know, is the team 
with the fabulous soph, 6-5 
Elgin Baylor, whe is seriously 
called as good as Maurice Stkoes 
of the pro Rochester club now. 
The lad from Washington, D. 
C.'s Epingarn High, where he 
was even better as a footballer, 
jumped 2242 inches higher than 
the rim in practice, showing you 
don't have to be 6-10 and up to 
get way up there. 

On Tuesday night we pick 
Temple to knock off Dayton, 
and Xvier to provide a quick 
exist for highly rated Bradley. 

The last time the Garden’ saw 
Bradley was when CCNY wound 
up its historic double slam by 
beating the Peoria team. It was 
Roman, Warner, Layne, Roth, 
Dambrot, Cohen and Mager for 
the Lavender. Mager, by the 
way, is — along after — 
burned in that Ryker Island 
crash of a Miami-bound plane. | 

Which brings Seattle, Xavier, 
Manhattan and Temple into the 
semi-finals. 

Our pick to win the tourney— 
Xavier. Don’t ask us why. Above 

all, don’t bet. 


a growing | 


| 


f 


Gerson Joins D.W. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


cilman Peter V. Cacchione in the 


city’s legislative body, but the 
Council rejected by a split vote 
a resolution of Communist:Coun- 
cilman Benjamin J. Davis to seat 
Gerson. 

A native New: Yorker, Gerson 
is a combat infantry veteran of 
World War II. He is 48, mar- 
ried, and resides with his wife 
and two children in Brooklyn. 
He began newspaper work as a 
copy boy with the now defunct 


| New York American in 1925. 


| 


In announcing the appoint- 
ment, Gates said: 


“Naming of Si Gerson to our 
staff is part of a large-scale pol- 
icy by our editorial board and 
Supporters to strengthen . our 


| Paper in every way. The Daily 
- Worker is soon to go into a com- 


bined. circulation and financial 
pampaign. 
“We>intend to fight our way 


back to a position of full legality 
of a newspaper expressing a cer- 
tain point of view in the market- 
place of public opinion. We be- 
heve firmly that there is a place 
in our cOuntry for a fi,hting 
working-class newspaper which 
stands four-square for peace, se- 
curity, civil rights and the so- 
cialist ideal, No harassment b 
official or unofficial groups will 
Stop us. : : 
“In regaining our full demo- 
cratic rights, Si Gerson will be an 
invaluable addition to our news- 
paper's leadership.” | 


Philly Parley | 

‘PHILADELPHIA-The Ameri-\f 
can Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born will hold an 
East Conference Sunday after- 


* ' 
| 


noon, March 24, at the Russian-| 


American Cultural Hall, 1150 N. § 


4th St. (below Girard Ave.) *, | 


“the Walter-McCarran law.. 


- 


makes honorable journalists often ashamed of their profession 


| Chairman: LA 


Le eR A ET Ee 


—-by lester rodney 


Journalism Dep’t .... 


On Murder Pix and Headlines 


UNDERNEATH THE five-column picture in the Daily Mirror 
last week the caption said “Murder Suspect Edgar Smith smiles 


as he stands’ . . . etc. etc. 
The case was that of the brutal murder of a 15-year-old girl 


in Mahwah, New Jersey. I don’t say newspapers shouldn't cover 
murders as legitimate news, or that they shouldnt take pictures, 
And yet—where is the horror in these horrible crimes when in the 
neighborhoods the grown-ups and teen-agers, naturally struck by 
familiar faces in the. papers, gather around such a picture and 
talk excitedly about recogniing the smiling so and so... . 


The glamor treatment... . 
“DR. SAM TAKES STAND—LIKE A MOVIE STAR’” read 


a drooling headline in the Journal-American during the trial of 
Dr. Sam Shepard for the murder of his wife. 


“Buxom, Shapely Ann Yarrow .. .” n the account in the 
Hearst tabloid of the shocking murder of an NYU co-ed. 

Sexing up the murders is not confined to the tabs. By no 
means. Actually the Times is the only big daily paper whic 
avoids this pandering to the sensational in our town. “Special to 
the New York Post,” began one murder story, “The nearly nude 
body of an attractive high school girl was found today... .~ Fur- 
ther down in the story the father of the murdered 15-year-old 
girl was quoted as saying, “Things are getting bad in this country— 
there are more and more of these murders.” 

If things are getting worse, might net the newspapers bear 
some responsibility? _Might net they HELP touch weaklings, pub- 
licity hounds and worse with their glaring glamor treatment and 
competition in titillation? . 

This was the front page of the Mirror the day after Serge 
Rubinstein’s murder. Except for a picture, one big headline filled 
the whole page: “SERGE’S DATE REVEALS STORY OF MUR- 
DER NIGHT,” in about the size type the outbreak of a war would 
bring. The picture is of a smiling model, carefully groomed for the 
publicity-break picture, with the caption, “Shared His Last. Hours. 

Do the tabs compete for “better” murder pictures? Well, one 
day the News and Mirror came out with a picture of an 18-year-old 
girl lying dead on the Interboro Parkway in Queens after she 
“jumped, fell or was pushed” from the car of someone who 
smashed to his death three miles. further on. Im just reporting © 
now what the pictures looked like. It was the same dead gist 
in the same position in the exact same spot. In the News picture 
her dress went down almost to her knees. But in the Mirror pic- 
ture the dress is tangled around her - waist. 

How low, how callous can they get in this business? You read 
the way the Post felt called upon to describe a murdered 15-year- 
old high schoel girl. That was nothing. The World-Telegram 
went the Post four years better. When an ELEVEN-year-old child 
was killed in Brooklyn, its page one story spoke of “the attractive 
11-year-old girl... .” : 

They even rob a child of her childhood, Imagine. The 
“attractive” 11-year-old girl! Isn’t that really the image of the degen- 
erate, the rapist? | 

That most eloquent of American writers, Thomas Wolfe, had 
something to say about this stuff in “The Web and the Rock. 


went like this: | 


“ 
+ 


spa . 
- LOVE NEST—“HEARTBROKEN, LOVED HIM,” HELEN 


“BIGAMY,” SOBS DANCER, ASKS FOR BALM. The brutal 
sterile words leaped from the page to smrite her as she passed 
their foul, leering cheapness, evoking pictures of a life that w 
black, barren, idiet and criminal im its empty violence, in whi 
the name of love was mocked by lurid posturings, and in which 
even the act of murder: had no horror.” 

The remorselessly honest Wolfe, loving the real America fiercely 
and starting to perceive the outline of capitalism's immortality and 
hypocrisy when he died, would surely have come to see the source 
of this vile, corrupting kind of: journalism. 3 

Free press yes, now and always. But when a much loftier, a 
ane humanistic motivation — the — t, — do ne a : 
we have to compete,” our American press, no 0 inter 
and vitality, will dispense with the “foul, leering cheapness which 


eR? A 


CHICAG@ SYMPOSIUM on the relationship of 
SOCIALISM and DEMOCRACY 


How do they affect America’s future? 


HEAR: FORD SI 7. 
AR: ee ta Party; Professor of Political Science, U. of 


Minn.; Asseciate editor, “‘Liberation’’ 
MAX WEISS | : : 
Communist Party 


National Staff, Committee, | | 
"Rational Chairman, Independent Socialist League; Editor of Trotsky's Works = jf 
_ Director, Peace Education, Chicago Region, American ose eg a 
WEDNESDAY, MAR, 27, 1957 Mandel Hall (Univ. of Chgo.) — 
8:00 P.M. S7th Street & University Ave. 
General Admission $1 | @tudents Se 0868 
Auspices: Socialist Club, Univ. of Chgo.—Young Socialist League, Univ. of ngo. 


¥ 


New Labor Curbs Loom 


(Continued from Page 2) ;sues before the conventon of the 
that bars unions from giving “any-| Hotel and Restaurant Wogskers in 
fing of value” to a candidate for|Chicago next month, 
ey and state office, even the use, against a policy of “extremes” that 
of the union’s hall. Such a law 
missed passage in Indiana by a 
narrow margin. The anti-union 
tories in Iowa seem to be confi- 
dent they can place the law along- 
side of that state’s “right-to-work” 
statute. | 

In the meantime, president 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO 
addressing 2,500 building trades 
local “lobbyists” gathered in Wash- 
ington, expressed fear those who 
are showing “hypocritical concern” 
for the purity of labor are really 
planning to use the racket hearings 
as a “coverup for putting the un- 
ions out of business.” 


He said the AFL-CIO Council, 


to many unions depending on 
IBT cooperation. He called on his 
union's convention to adopt a pol- 
icy designed both to preserve uni- 
ty and prevent the use of the rack- 
eteering issue against labor. 
BECK, himself, back from a trip 
to Europe, flew to his home in Se- 
attle and showed no _ inclination 
to hurry to present himself to Sen- 
ator McClellan’s probers. He said 
he “cannot understand giving cre- 
dence to testimony by prostitutes, 
gamblers and narcotic addicts” 
against his union’s leaders, as had 
been the case so far in the Wash- 
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Four get together? This would not 
be “arrogating” to themselves de- 


| 


|cisions concerning the Middle East. 


It would be the very minimum for 


allowing the Middle East nations 


warned. 


can bring expulsion of the Team-' 


sters and a split, plus great harm. and rights of both sides. 


ington hearings. 

He hiteet the hearings were 
“colored” and had “all the semb-| 
lance of political action.” He also 
denounced Carey and said it is his 
“personal and considered  judg- 
ment that Mr. Carey has less dead. | 
ing with the Executive Council of 
played when he argued for cooper-|the AFL-CIO and the responsible | 
ation with the probers before the! people of labor than any man I) 
Council in Miami Beach and over know in the labor movement.” 
TV networks. He insisted that any; Beck suggested that certain peo- 
union officer who invokes the|ple in the AFL-CIO Executive 
Fifth Amendment has “no place in| Council may have instigated the 
the labor movement.” /hearings against the IBE “because | 

There was increasing evidence|I do not agree with their philoso- 
that the policy was being challeng-| phy.” However that may fe with | 
ed in the very conservative circle| respect to Beck, it does seem that} 
to which Meany himself belongs.) McClellan’s committee stands: 
The March issue of the Pattern-jready to cooperate with any fac-) 
maker, journal of the Patternmak-!tion within a union that seeks its) 
ers League, an old AFL craft un-|cooperation against another. 
ion, runs a very hard-hitting. edi-; That was proven very quickly 
torial denouncing the AFL-CIOjin the Bakery and Confectionery 
Council in spicy language and cit-| Union situation when its secretary- 
ing some elementary ideas on what)treasurer, suspended by the execu- 
the Bill of Rights means to labor.|tive board after his charges against 
The union notes it is certainly; the president and vice-president 
clear of any racket charges, but) were thrown out, was subpoenaed 
stands with Dave Beck on the by the Senate committee. So were 
right to invoke the Fifth Amend-/the other two and the union's rec- 
ment. iords. Now the tommittee is in the 

James B. Carey, head of the middle, looking into charges of 
AFL-CIO electrical union, blasted; misuse of funds. 

Beck in several speeches and} Senator McNamara, 
statements, calling for a cleanup,man on the McClellan Committee 
by labor itself, but also suggesting | 
the AFL-CIO might have to ex-|it as his view that so far the! 
pel the Teamsters to clear its own hearings have not linked the IBT) 
skirts. ‘to rackets, as some are trying to) 

Jay Rubin, head of the Hotelido. There is only the charge that! 
Trades Council of New York, dis-| certain of its officials are involved 
cussing in his union's journal is- in corruption, he observed. 


by adopting a policy of “coopera- 
tion” with the racket-probers, “will 
not be fooled” into letting labor's 
enemies put over legislation to 
“hamstring” unions. This was clear- 
ly a change of attitude to some de- 
gree for Meany. He certainly did 
not indicate the confidence he dis- 


| 


the one 


| 


who comes from union ranks, gave) 


ee ee 


What Are Dulles’ Objections 
(Continued from Page 2) the six-point plan from the Soviet | 


or just John Doe from ctl FR Union did not suggest that the Big | 
might ask: what has that reply to Four should arrogate anything to 
do with the proposal made by the themselves. What they proposed 
Soviet government? 


Maybe the Russians are all 
wrong. Maybe their six-peint plan 
is not what's needed for the Mid- 
dle East. Maybe the Russians are, 
bluffing, as many commentators”. niet 
put it. Maybe they’re conducting “OPS @t “us time. 
propaganda. (And since every na-| At present the Soviet Union 
tion is conducting propaganda it sends arms to Egypt. The United 
would be strange if they weren’t.)' States sends arms to Iraq and 


But Mr. Marsman or Mr. Doe, Saudi Arabia. 
can justly ask: what is the Amer-' The British and French have al- 


ican argument against the six S80 continued sending arms to vari- 
points raised in the Soviet .note? , 0US Arab states. Israel received its 


The fact is that aside from ques-. !argest supply of foreign arms in 
tioning Russian good faith the recent months from its capture of 


the State Department ducked the Soviet, American, British and 
whole business. French tanks, planes, guns, ete. | 


i 4. ‘during the invasion of Sinai and | 
Therefore the big question re-| Gaza. | 

mains: why doesn’t our government al 
answer the challenge from the So- OBV IOUSLY it would be a’ 
viet Union to get together on a, help if the big powers got together 
Middle East settlement? It was|to stop the arms race. It would | 
only about two weeks before the also be a big contribution to Mid-' 
Soviet note was sent to us that, dle East peace if they cooperated | 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt proposed |f0r economic and technical aid to; 
that the U.S. should challenge the | the poverty-stricken lands of the 
Soviet Union to a mutual agree-| Middle East—preferably under the 
ment stopping all arms shipments UN as Mrs. Roosevelt suggested. 
to all the Middle East countries. Such aid is essential if one of the 
Sad to say the challenge didn’t go|knottiest and most pitiful human 


| 


' 
' 
; 
; 
| 


’ 


Roosevelt urged and what Chester 
Bowles also suggested in a N. Y. 
‘Post article last weekend, namely 
that the powers agree to stop send- 
ing arms to the Middle East na-| 


; 


' 


| 


from, us to them but from them to | questions arising in the Middle| 


‘East is to be settled—the plight of 
Perhaps the strangest argument, the Arab refugees. 

in the State Department's reply is} Furthermore, even the eyeless 
that the great powers must not must see that peace can come to 
arrogate to themselves. decisions; the Middle East if the Arab states 
about the Middle East. If the State) and Israel get together around a 


us 


clude criminal penalties as well as 


themselves to settle their own 
problems. And. this requires the 
strictest regard for the sovereignty 


Among other things the Western 
powers can't arrogate the Suez 


: 


Girysler Hi 
Output, Profits 


| 


| 
i 


| 


canal to themselves. Nor can any-| 
anyone arrogate to themselves the | 


right to bar an 
the canal. 


The American public stil] has a 


y nation’s ships from | 


' 
| 
; 


right to insist that Washington | 


make known its reply to the pro- 
posals of Mrs. Roosevelt, of Ches- 


ter Bowles and of the Soviet gov- 


ernment. 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


' 
’ 
} 
i 


| 


From the Great Falls (Mon- | 


tana) Tribune, Feb. 27, 1957. 
To the Editor: 


Our 13-year-old son was go- | 


ing to the class C basketball 
tournament at Sidney, so of 
course he needed: money. 


We gave him a cowhide to 
oe and he had a jackrabbit 
ide. 


Guess what? The cowhide 
brought 60 cents and the rab- 
bit hide 70 cents. 

How would 


Agriculutre) Benson 
this? 


(Secretary of — 
explain | 


We don't want to raise rab- | 


bits. 
Mrs. Ted Wix, 


| 


Culbertson, Mont. 
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Hikes 


—Slashes Jobs 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


- DETROIT—Last week the Chrysler Corporation drop- 
ped a bombshell on its 136,000 workers when it announced 


that its production had been 


: 
-— _—— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cynical remarks over the actions of 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), the 
committee chairman, in, tpon- 
ing action at the requegt of certain 
Dixiecrat Repacoeatalives. Rep. 


Gvl Rights Deadline Close 


ithe State College Board to expel 


the student actions. Gov. Coleman)! 
has attacked the students, voted in| 


them, and ordered the firing of. 
Dr. J. R. Otis, Alcorn president, | 
for seeking to meet the demands! 


Celler has also announced that thej Of the students. | 


Keating Bill was amended to make 


it “more palatable” to southern|a 29-year-old steel worker of Bir- 
'mingham, Ala., filed a statement 
to Hennings subcom-' with the Hennings subcommittee 


Accordin 
mittee spokesmen, the Dirksen detailing an attack on him by a 
measure has been amended to in- 


members. 


civil action for persons found 
guilty of violating civil rights. 
The House measure is .consider- 


On March 8, Lamar O. Weaver, 


| 


mob after he had accompanied the’ 
Negro minister, the Rev. F. L.} 


Shuttlesworth, and his wife, to the swer 


so-called “white” railway waiting 
room. Weaver identified R:.. E.) 


doubled, that it made more 
profits in the first two months 
of 1957, than in all of 1956. Simul- 
taneously it ousted 20,000 workers 
fro mits payroll between the 1956 
and 1957 models. 


The men on assembly lines be- 
came tense on hearing the news. 


One local UAW official said, 
“You could drop a hat in there and 
they d all walk out with signs for 
a pay raise, for a shorter work week 
with no cut in pay, for cutting back 
production standards, and with ie 
top demand, to get the fellows back 
who ain't working.” 


Workers we talked to at the old 
Briggs plant, now called Chrysler 
Automotive Body Division, on 
Mack Ave., had one answer: 
“Where's our cut of the pie?” 

| ‘ | 
AT DODGE’S the comments 
mainly were “now we know why 


, we were working so hard.” Here for 


months a battle has been going on 
to beat back speedup and for a 
seniority system to protect jobs of 
workers with high seniority who 
face loss ef jobs through automa- 
tion, speedup, runaway shop. 

At DeSoto, Plymouth, Dodge 
Truck, the comments were “you 
aren't telling us: anything, mister, 
when you say they got double pro- 
duction, we know it, and with less 
workers in that plant.” | 

An emergency meeting was call- 
ed by United Auto Workers lead- 


‘ers, Norm Nathews, vice-president, 
‘and Walter Reuther, prseident, of 


several hundred Chrysler shop lead- 
ers from around the nation to an- 
the thinly veiled claims of 
newspapers that the union chiefs 
had cut a deal on letting Chrysler 


ably weaker, by agreement, limit-; Chambliss as a klansman who had get away with speedup. 


ing penalties to the civil level. 
Aside from the urgency dictated 
by the calendar and the clock, 
events in the South during the past 
week have pointed up the need for ' 
civil rights legislation. While Gov. 
James P. Coleman of Mississippi 


: was testifying before the Hennings’ statement that “Chambliss 
‘among other things is what Mrs.|subcommittee a week ago, Negro’ taken by the arm by a plainclothes 


jostled the Rev. Shuttlesworth. 


Autherine Lucy, has sued the 


| 


Chambliss, who was also active 
in the attacks last year on the Uni-| 
versity of Alabama Negro coed, 
NA-| 
ACP for a huge sum of money. ' 


Weaver told the committee in his 
was 


) 


Both Reuther and Mathews de- 
nied any agreement was made or 
that Reuther had met with Chry- 
sler’'s president L. L. Colbert or 
had listened to Colbert's story of 
how Chrysler had to get more pro- 
duction to keep up with Ford pro- 
duction and GM production. 


Mathews, according to reports, 


students in three Mississippi Negro| detective, moved a few feet away offered to resign as UAW vice- 
colleges were demonstrating against from where the Rev. Shuttlesworth: president, but his offer was not ac- 


different as 

Coleman, as had a group of spokes- 
men from South Carolina the day | 
before, declared southern Negroes 
would be sa‘isfied if they were left: 
alone by the Federal government 
and the NAACP. 

* 

BUT the students at Alcorn 
(Miss.) Agricultura] and Mechani- 
cal College showed they were a 
few steps in advance of the NAACP’ 
when 585 of them left school rather’ 
than be taught by history profes-, 
sor Clennon King. King had writ-| 
ten articles in a Jackson, Miss., 
daily supporting segregation, at-| 
tacking the NAACP and urging a 
“back to Africa” movement for Ne- 
groes. Gov. Coleman had praised 
the articles. To him King spoke for 


cts of -segregation. was sitting, and then released.” 


the mob. 


only one Negro has ever served on 


| e “The 


On the other hand. Weaver was' 
arrested and fined $25 and costs! 
for “reckless driving” when he’ 
sought to speed in his car from, 


* 

WEAVER showed he was aware, 
of even more pressing cemnocratic 
needs for his native Alabama. He 
neinted out: | 


®“In Dallas County, Alabama, 


_ 


a jury. In Monroe. Wilcox and 


‘Lowndes counties, Ala., no Neero 
have ever served on a jury (al 


though) Negro population in those 


counties outnumber the white pop-| 


ulation.” 
counties of Lowndes 


the Negroes as Coleman thought and Wilcox, Ala., have no regis- 


they were. The students proved 
them both wrong. 


le 


| There was another demonstration The Negro population of 12 coun-) 
.in Mississippi's Jackson State Col-;ties of the Black Belt constitute 66 

ge because the school’s basketball | percent of the total populstion . . 
|team had been forced to withdraw of voting age. However, only 2.1 
from a tournament rather than; percent of the Negroes of voting 


tered Negro voters. Bullock County 
. . . has only five Negro voters. 


| 


break a state law forbidding Mis-'age are registered. 
sissippi students to participate in| 


m 


any form of student governmen 
Gov: Coleman was introdu 
by Sens. Eastland and John Sten- 


terracial sports. And Mississippi;as well as his personal exnerience 
Vocational College students pro-' with the mob, which caused Weav- 
tested against not being permitted ,er to tell the committee: “When 


| 


It was this general knowledge. 


cepted. 
* 

ONE Chrysler unionist who at- 
tended the meeting said that both 
Mathews and Reuther were swing- 
in gat the corporations and that it 
promises to be a battle with the 
corporation from now on. A special 
four-page tabloid answering Chry- 
sler claims will be issued by the 


UAW im the next few days. 


Another unionist at the meeting 
thought that the fight against 
speedup, elimiation of jobs and the 


fact the workers got only nine cents 


an hour raise since January, 1956, 
will be a bgi issue at the coming 
UAW convention, April 7, Atlantic 


Chrysler made $34 million in_the 
first quarter of 1957, compared 
with $19 million for all of 1956. 

roduetion was 32,000 cars to deal- 
ers last week, compared with 17,- 
000 a year ago for the same week. 
The corporation brags that thanks 
to time study experts who formerly 
worked for Ford and GM, some 
20,000 worker jobs were’ eliminated 
on the 1957 Chrysler cars. 

Colbert got a $250,900 salary 
in 1956, plus a bonus of $249,800. 


you cross: the Mason-Dixon Line 
you enter a foreign country . : . 
where mob violence and mob rule 


eemaieiaias Week’ : 


- HARRISBURG, Pa.—Gov. Lea- 


t has taken a “cure” and single table to end their state of 
really feels that_way. wonderfull war. How in the world can_tbe 
me cS I | | | . : authority , 3 “a "china : he 

‘?-Soviet Union, that’s tts ‘Tigh Big h 


nis .€D-Miss), who joined. in at-|arve king” = =... (der has rg he week of 
tatking civil.rights. Jaws as “an: at-|-. None» of: Weaver's! sense: of : By ae fim BU an aaa a 


7 of 7 . - ers’ * ‘i #e. x 
tempt of governme:t by intimida-|urgency was reflected in Congress | & ; Im bene 
tion.” Neither has ‘¢ mi Me this week Lutte ES Sannivetsity of 


t. But an event be ‘created unless the 
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Chinese Elect 5 Million Deputies 


By SIDNEY SHAPIRO | 
PEKING. — Five million deputies were elected to dis-' 
trict councils in the past few weeks. All voting was by secret 
ballot. Preliminary returns show that about 22 percent of 
the deputies chosen are women.|~ et oe ee . 
Roughly half the original incum-| mission revises the list and sends it 
bents were réturned to office; all back to the block association. The 


the other deputies are new. They discussions begin again. More rec 


include workers, farmers, teachers, |Ommendations, more revision, ae 
doctors, nurses, scientists, techni- back once more for discussion by 


cians, businessmen, religious lead-| the voters. The list keeps shuttlin: 
ers. members of various political back and forth between the nomin 


parties, and national minority peo-' ating commission and the elector. 
ple. Ninety-two percent of all elig-, ate until everyone—or at least the 
ible voters took part in the poll. —_| Majority of the people—are satis- 


When you consider that China fied with it. cae pe 
has a population exceeding 600 mil-| Although by this time the citi- 
lion and that everyone over 18 is|2©"S of the district are already in 
entitled to vote—regardless of race, Pretty close agreement on the 
sex, occupation, social origin, re- choice of their deputies, at the 
ligion, education, property status, formal elections which follows they 
or length of residence — you can! still can change their minds, cross | 
see that these recent elections have | Out candidates on the list or write oe rf eK, aah 
‘,volved an enormous number of/|i! new ones. However, because the people, intellectuals, patriotic civ- 
p -ople. | nominees have been combed) il servants, overseas Chinese — 

Sure, you say, that’s a lot of peo-' through sO thoroughly In the block who, because of their opposition | 
ple all right, but are the elections 48Sociation meetings, the listed can-| to Chiang’s persistent capitulation 
democratic? How do they actually 


ae eee et 


didates are usually swept into of-|to the Japanese and the fascist 
ial methods of his Kuomintang gov-_; 
ernment, were glad to unite with 
the Communist Party which was 
leading the fight for democracy 


What happens is that in each dis- 
trict (a subdivision of a county, the 
same as in the U. S.) spokesmen for 
the Communist and other political 
parties, plus representatives of vari- 
ous people's organizations, get to-! 
gether as a commission an 
out a list of nominees—somewhat 
in excess of the number of depu- 
ties to be chosen in that particular 
district. A detailed report of the 
qualifications of each nominee is| 
also prepared. Each block associa-| 


tion then holds a series of meetings|own slate of candidates, a large! and support enlisted. At the same 


| 


’ 


(usually in the neighborhood school, 
in the evening after work) where 


the nominees and their merits are! nist parties. In Shanghai these now’ uable criticisms and su 


discussed by all the voters. 


The block association, my wife,|sentatives at the municipal con-! cratic National Construction Asso- 
Feng-tse belongs to formed commit-| gress, as a result of the January ciation. for example — composed 


tees which called personally on the 
nominees they had questions about. 
After the block association talks 
over the findings of their commit- 
tees, they report their members’ 
fecommendations to the district 
nominating commission. This in- 
cludes requests that certain names 
be drop from the list and that 
others be added, with reasons 
given. 


| 


ON THE basis of the voters’) however, represent certain impor-| 1956 showed an 80 percent increase 
tions, the district com-'tant groups and interests—business over the 1955 figure. 


recommenda 


fice by a nearly unanimous vote. 
Deputies to the district councils, 


besides running the affairs of the: 


’ 


district, also elect the members of | 


'the provisional and big municipal: and independence. 


congresses who, in turn, elect the’ 
representatives of the national con- 


work: gress. Members of the district coun-| Chinese society today, only now 


cil hold office for two years, pro-) 
vincial, big municipal and national 
congressmen four. According to 
law all can be recalled by their) 
electorates at any time. Although) 
none of the parties propose their 
roportion of those attaining of- 
ce are members of non-Commu- 


i 


constitute 60 percent of the repre-. 


elections. They also hold 23 per- 
cent of the leading posts in the 


city's bureaus and commissions. 
* 


A WORD of explanation about 


the non-Communist parties: These! 


never were political parties in the 
Western sense of the word. | 

Chiang Kai-shek held no real 
elections, and the parties had no 
large mass following. They did,' 


The non-Communist parties 
still represent different sections of 
(Continued from Page 11) 


that our economy is so productive 
Most of their members are people|that even the safety valve of war 
with special skills, and the parties orders at their present level is 
serve as a medium through which’ i,adequate to head off a depres- 
government policies are explained Sg 

2. Cauley assumes that the in- 
comes of the mass of the people, 
“industrial laborers, white-collar 
workers, and farmers” can “be in- 
creased and stabilized” to “enable 
them to buy as much of goods and 
services in géneral as our advanc- 
ing technology enables us to pro- 
duce” .. . “without doing such vio- 


Recently, these parties have been lence to our institutions as to dis- 
told that they will remain in ex-|organize our whole economy and 
istence as long as there is also a| general welfare.” 


Communist Party and they have; The issue is not fairly stated 
been growing larger. Their com-| when such a biased phrasing as 
bined membership at the end of “gisorganize our whole economy 
and general welfare” is used. Put 
fairly, the assumption that Cauley 


they are united in working for 
another common goal — socialism. 


time the parties submit to the gov- 
ernment and Communist Party val- 
estions. It 
was the proposals of the Demo- 


mainly of businessmen and indus-. 
trialists which resulted in several 
of the recent changes in methods 
of production and distribution of 
consumer goods. 


THE STEEL TRUSTS IN MINNESOTA 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tion © nwage earners. 


® Tax families where huband 
and wife work $3.5 million more. 
per year by compulsory joint re- 
turns. 

® Reduce medical allowances 
by $1 million per year. 

This it is claimed is “equity.” 

No wonder rumbling against the 
report and recommendations is 
growing. 


. 


THE Minnesota Communist: 
Party led off the opposition with a 
detailed analysis of the Thomson 
Report being widely circulated in 
the labor movement. 


Now the powerful Minneapolis 
Central Labor Union through its! 
tax study committee has b asted | 
the plan as a corporation plan to. 
shift the tax burden. 

Opposition will grow at the grass 
roots, although up in the state capi-' 
tol the legislative whips of the lib- 
eral majority are forcing reluctant 
representatives into line. 


The Communist Party is warn- 
ing that the Thomson Report, en- 
dorsed by Governor Freeman, is a 
booby-trap timed to be sprung in 
the 1958 elections. The state Re- 
publican Party is already offering 
token opposition and will surely try| 
to capitalize on rank and file re- 
sentment to win the state capitol 
back in ’58. 

The Communists and also others 
are offering various alternatives. 

Primarily they are concentratin 
on warning that tax gifts to shift 
the tax burden will create a budget 
deficit and financial crisis that will 

build irresistible pressure for en- 


1959. 


ee ee 


and is determined to beat these per-| 
ennial attacks again. | 


These tax wars go back over 
the years in Minnesota history in a 
see-saw of alternating victories and 
defeats for the corporations and 
the people. 


GREATEST past victory for the, 
people was enactment of special | 


‘taxes on iron ore and a special 


corporation income tax. These de-| 
feats suffered by the steel trust! 
rankle. No little effort is made in‘ 


| the current Thomson Report to off-| lar corporation income and regular 
set proposals for increased iron ore, property taxes. 


taaxtion. | 


State taxes on mined ore now’ 


‘Tun a mere 43 cents per ton—equal | concessions 


to the total taxes on four packs: 
of cigarettes. Yet it even now rep-' 
resents some 50 to 70 million an-| 
nual tax revenue to the state. 


The Communist Party favors a 
minimum flat $1 per ton tax. 
Biggest past victory on the corp- 


taxes (!) in exchange for a 


makes is that the incomes of the 
mass of the people can be “in- 
creased and stabilized” to “enable 
them to buy as much of goods and 
services in general as our advanc- 
ing technology enables us to pro- 
duce”—without doing away with 
capitalism. The question is whether 
capitalism will present the Ameri- 
can people with problems which 
can be resolved only by establish- 
ing socialism. 3 
8. Cauley believes that the 


oration side went to the railroads 
who in 1913 won special constitu- 
tional protection—exemption under 
the state constitution from pay- 
ment of all income and property 
tive per- 
cent “gross earnings’ tax. 

The Thomson Report suggests a’ 
future ‘study” of the scandalous’ 


‘Examines Sources of Depression 


‘nation is an “outmoded notion;” 
that the U.S. should make grants 
of farm. products to foreign gov- 
ernments only if they will make 
those “institutional changes” or 
“reforms” that we prescribe. Such 


ants “might be used to build up 

e military strength of our allies, 
to win new allies, to counteract 
militant Communist expansion, and 
so on.” Cauley is shockingly un- 
aware that these words spell i-m- 
p-e-r-i-a-l-i-s-m in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

One other aspect of the book 
is worth emphasizing. That is 
Cauley’s passing references to the 
New Deal in agriculture. There 
are two: 

“Acreage reduction,” under the 
New Deal “almost always worked 
to the disadvantage of the small 
farmers to a greater degree than to 
large farmers.” 

“Particularly in the South the 
cotton acreage reduction program 
resutled in the elimination of share- 
croppers in wholesale numbers.” 

2. The “accomplishments of the 
program” to advance credit to ten- 
ants to purchase farms, “were es- 
sentially negligible in terms of the 
program's net effect on the tenure 
pattern of the country as a whole.” 


These facts should induce sob- 
riety in reckoning the role played > 
by the New Deal in agriculture. — 


“sovereignty of a “weak” or “poor” 


- ere 


special elena lates no action is| 
proposed. : 

The Communist Party urges 
immediate constitutional revision 


to subject the railroads to the regu- 
(Continued from Page 10) 


worked out yet, he says, “not the 


The Communists have not flatly least CONCETNS the make-up of of- 
ficers and selection of executive 


opposed tax revision and favor tax by 

| oard members of the merged or- 
. to small business. | nization os 8 
They would support the elimina-| 


tion of the manufacturers inven-| e dk eka 
tory tax but insist that the losses 7200" Wows have a members 


j 
lof about 1,500,000. It would be A 


tag a ni rena —— ‘most equally divided between the 


j ‘two groups. There have been sev- 

It is pointed out in the Com-/ oa] county mergers. The top state 
munist Party recommendations leaderships have worked together 
that one step alone: eliminating politically. 
the credit for federal taxes paid in Henr McFarland AFL-CIO re- 
computing the corporation tax lia- y 
bility, would yield up to $18.0 
million more per year and make up 
such losses. Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, taxes corporations before 
allowing credit for federal taxes. 


Few political observers expect 


value of the merger in furthering 
the drive for union organization. 
‘Only 35 percent of the workers in 
Pennsylvania are unionized, he 
said. Where the merger is in ef- 
fect, he pointed out, there is mu- 


the Thomson plan to go through tual good union feeling, coopera-) 


tion and “affairs are working out 
|for the betterment not only of the 
‘union members but also of the 
whole community.” ) 

A warning came from I. W. a 
secretary-treasurer of the U 


as a whole. But sales tax and 
other dangers lie ahead. Best sign 
is the warm response in many 
circles to the criticisms of . the 


yed by the 


In this state the merged organi- 


gional director here, stressed the 


) 


ClO Stresses Political Action - 


AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment would be a “stabilizing” 
influence. Composed predominant- 
ly CIO unions, it includes many 
AFL unions. Its 7,000,000 mem- 
bers—almost half that of the mer- 
ged labor movements—represent a 
tremendous power. 


Rak P| 


Medical Insurance 


For Retired Workers 


| CHICAGO.—A Morton Grove, 
Til., manufacturing firm claims it is 
the nation’s first major industry to 
give retired employes medical care 
insurance, 7 | 

Bell & Gossett Co., said the 
coverage is in the form of single 
ium contracts, effective on 


| 


Steel Workers on the continuance} 20 yea 
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TV & Movie Guide 


Seldes 4 
Saturday, March 16 Face the Nation—panel (2) 3 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. Outlogk—news (4)3 | 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
‘Dionne Lucas Cooking Show (11)/Odyssey: Diary of a Roman GI 
ll 


(2) 4 
Mr. Wizard—science for young-}| Wide Wide World (4) 4. Flight is 
sters (4) 11:30 


the theme 
St. Patrick’s Day Film (11) Noon 


Meedical Horizons: 
St. Patrick’s Parade (11) 12:30 Aging (7) 4:30 
Lone Ranger (2)l1 


Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 
Basketball: Nat’] Invitation Tour-} Dean Pike (7) 5. The Handicapped 
nament (2) 2 


Children 
Movie Museum: Old movies (9) 2 


> » 
Bg 
ta. » ss 


State Dent Snubbed Nk 
On Passport for Du Bois 


informed that the passport had 
been denied. J | 

THE ORIGINAL INVITATION, 
issued months ago by the Ghana 
Independence Celebrations chair- 


man, described Du Bois as the 
“Father of Pan-Africanism”. 


) 


THE STATE Department re- 
fused to permit Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois to attend the ceremonies 
establishing Ghana as new state, 
despite the personal intervention of 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, 
it was disclosed last week. 


Prime Minister Nkrumah’s effort 


Care of the 


Gerald McBoing-Boing (2) 5:30 


to have Dr. Du Bois attend the 
ceremonies in Accra, the capital, 
orr March 6, were referred to in a 
telegram he sent to Dr. Du Bois 


Following World War I Dr. 
Du Bois called and organized the 
first Pan-African Congress which 
met in Paris, 1919. From that Con- 


Pro Basketball—plavoff (4) 2:30 

World We Want: What Does the 
Word Communism Mean _ to 
You?” — Panelists from Yugo- 


Press Conference (7) 5:30. Eman- 
uel Celler—guest 

Telephone Time: Story of boxing 
Benny Leonard in 1917 (2) 6 


Meet the Press (4) 6 Former Mayor 
of Budapest 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Ed Sullvan (2) 8. Guests: Robt. 
Mitchum, Beatrice Lillie, Billy 
deWolfe, Edith Adams, others 

Open Hearing (7) 8:30. Are Big 
Oil Companies Dictating U.S. 
Policy in Middle East? 
Alcoa Hour: Nanette Fabray in 
The Original Miss Chase (4) 9 
Omnibus (7) 9. Story of Amelia 
Earhart 

Alfred Hitchcock (Z) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What’s My Line? (2) 10:30 

Late Show: The Cross of Lorraine 
(2) 11:15. Anti-Nazi drama with 
Gene Kelly, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Richard Whorf, Jean P. Aumont. 


MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 

Magnificent Seven, 72nd St. Play- 
house 

Great Man, Suton 

Silent World and Solid Gold 
Cadillac, Fifth Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew's State 

Three Brave Men, Paramount 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 


slavia, South Africa, Germany, 
Korea (9) 2:30 | 

Eye on New York: Excerpts from 
Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust (2) 
4:30 | 

News (2) 6 

My Friend Flicka (2) 7 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

Famous Film _ Festival: Bitter 
Springs (Australian 1950) (7) 
7:30 


gress Dr. Du Bois went to Switzer- 
land to lay the plight of Africa be- 
fore the newly organized League 
of Nations. Duringthe past thirty- 
five years the Pan-African Congress 
has met in Belgium, Portugal— 
_ wherever it could, but never was 
allowed to meet on African soil. 
In 1945 the Pan-African Con- 
gress met, with Dr. Du Bois pre- 
siding, in Manchester, England. At 
; this session Kwame Nkrumah was. 
Charles Diggs (Michi.), and Wil-| elected co-secretary of the Con- 
liam Dawson (Ill). gress. From this meeting Kwame 

The letter to Dulles asked per-| Nkrumah returned to the Gold 


the: f  dbettetion for bhi ‘mission to visit Ghana: that to! Coast. 
cif 9 “rire os Hogwarts = sia ixon included a copy of the letter} Work for and with Africa has oc-| 
a ¢ viene NSteteder Nkrumeh in|t? Dulles with a covering message.|Cupied a large portion of Dr. Du 


Accra, March 2-15. Miss Graham’s| . (The letter to Dulles disclosed Bois’ life. “Suppression of the Afri- 


me can Slave Trade” was published 
letter reports. In making applica- | that Dr. Du Bois had been refused, sixty-two years ago. It is now Val. 


sien ee To . ‘a passport to attend the 250th an-| , hardhae 
anes ad the ra “ “ ineuded 32 niversary celebration, in China, of I of the Harvard Historical Series 


‘ : Rg Li, ;, and was republished by the “Social! 
= pe ap ap a to fly to Accra on F 0. O56) Wi exmetorasee I ery Press in 1954, Du Bois” 


World and Afri 
On Feb. 22, having received| The letters to the congressmen 1947, He ak eamodinae on ze | 
neither passport nor reply from the,@sked that they “use their good’ United Nations founding conven- Late Show: Another Thin Man 


: | ” ° } 
State Dept., he sent letters to Vice | Offices” to obtain the passport. ;tion in San Francisco when trustee- (1939) Wm. Powell, Myrna _Loy 


President Richard Nixon, Secretary! On the afternoon of Feb. 27, the ships were set up. For years he! _, First time on TV (2) 11:15 
‘Hy Gardner interviews Sal Mineo 


on March 8. The telegram was 
quoted in full in a letter which 
Shirley Graham (Mrs. W. E. B. 
Du Bois) sent to the press last 
week. 

Nkrumah’s telegram said: 

“On this historic occasion to 
which you have contributed so 
much our thoughts go out to you 
and wife. Deeply regret your 
absence despite my personal in- 
tervention. Your absence is 
countrys loss. Affectionately. 
Kwame Nkrumah.” 


Dr. Du Bois received months 


DU BOIS 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Jackie on 
vacation. Kate Smith, Jonathan 
Winters, Bobby Van, Pat Rooney, 
Sr., others substituting. 

Perry Como (4) 8. Guests: Dana 
Andrews, Esther Williams, Eydie 
Gorme 

Emmy TV Awards (4) 9 

Basketball: NIT (11) 9 

Hey Jeannie—comedy (2) 9:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

East-West Bowling (9) 10:30 

Night Show: Arch of Triumph. 
Ingrid Bergman, Charles Boyer 
(7) 11 


of State John Foster Dulles, and to'day he was scheduled to fly to, was co-chairman of “The Council’ 


Reps. Adam Clayton Powell; (NY),/Ghana, Dr. Du Bois’ attorney, was on African Affairs here.” 


Penn. Has Highest Jobless Ratio 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad March 7 
furloughed 200 employes of its 
car building and repair shops at 
Altoona as the result of “realign- 
ment of work schedules.” 


According to Senator Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa) there are approx- 
imately 250,000 unemployed in 
the state, a ratio of one unem- 
ployed person to every 17: em- 
ployed. 

Clark declared that his bill, 
now before the Senate Banking 
Committee, which would pro- 
vide a revolving fund of $275,- 
000,000 for industrial loans was 
a minimum program, to supple- 
ment what the states would be 
able to contribute. 


The Clark bill would allocate 
$100 million for industrial re- 
development, $100 million for 
rural redevelopment, and $75 
million for construction of pub- 
lic facilities. : 

Operation of the program 
would be by an agency respon- 
sible to the President. Clark was 
specific in his objection to hav- 
ing it placed under Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks de- 
partment, as proposed. by Re- 
publican Senator Edward Mar- 
tin in a rival bill backed by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 
Weeks’ is not “in sympathy” 
with Clark's proposals a 
“probably _ would . not push 
them,” Clark declared. 

The large amount of unem- 
ployment in this state is also in- 
dicated in the fact that 800,000. 

' needy persons were .on the rolls 
last year for government surplus 
food. This is one out of every 
14 inhabitants, more than two 
and a half times the ratio Ala- 
bama and New York, the next 


000 on 


800, to a ratio of one in 12. This 
. $s more than the combined num- 


~ * . >: ‘ ~ . bi ° “<2 ¢ . - 2 owe . od a Bs 
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years. 
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Several weeks ago a group of 
nine Congressmen from _ this 
state hotly protested plans of 
the Agricultural Department to 
tighten up surplus food regula- 
tions in order to cut such ex- 
penses. Republican Representa- 
tives Robert f. Corbett and 
James Fulton of Allegheny 
County and James Van Zandt 
of Altoona were on the delega- 
tion which conferred with as- 
sistant agricluture secretary 

Earl J. Butz. 


THE NEW REGULATION 
would require that an applicant 
for surplus food must have used 
up all his resourees except his 
homestead.. A constant cam- 
burgh Press”—is back of the pro- 
posal. 

As a result of these pressures, 
combined with an attempt to 
unload the financial burden of 
the distribution in Allegheny 


County, its Board of Commis- 
sioners (two Democrats and one 
Republican) voted March 7 to 
drop the program at-the end of 
May, there being sufficient sup- 


plies on hand to last that long. | 


They have long’ contended 
that such distribution is the re- 
sponsibility of the state govern- 
ment but hitherto the refusal of 
the latter to take over the job, 
combined with the pressure of 

- the loeal labor movement and 

welfare groups, have kept the 
county authorities from this de- 
cision. ) 

Discontinuance of the distri- 
bution will place the administra- 
tion of Gov. Leader n a hard 
fix. Taking over the distribution 
will be expensive for the state. 
No provision for such costs were 
included in the governor’s bud- 
get, which the Republican-con- 
trolled Legislature is’ now  try- 
ing to slash. 


WASHINGTON. 
Multi-million dollars monopolies 
control the lion’s share of the na- 
tion's economy in dealing with 


pins to steel girders, a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee revealed in 
a report made public last week. 

The report, based on a study 
initiated by the late Sen. Harley 
Kilgore, was transmitted to the 
full Judiciary committee by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo), 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly. 

Sen. O’Mahoney, in his letter of 


report “solely as evidence to be 
considered” and not as represent- 
ing the views of the subcommittee. 
The study was based on 29 anti- 
trust actions against as many giant 
Among some-of 


i $3681. Pore. 
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commodities ranging from safety 


transmittal, said he considered the 


> 
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Pins to Girders Swallowed 
By Trusts, Says Senate Report 


jumped from fifth to second place 
nn the flour family. And from 
third to first place in bakery flour, 


(4) 11:30 
Movie: House of Seven Gables (4) 

Midnite. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 

novel | 

TV 
Sunday, March 17 

'Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. 
Camera Three: The Alehemy of 

Light (2) 11:30 Light in painting 
‘Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 
| Purim Program (4) Noon. Musical 


Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30 

Leon Pearson—comment (4) Il. Re- 
views of plays and books 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Topic: 
Will Science Serve or Destroy 
Humanity 

Senate Report: Sen Javits (11) 1 

| Report from Rutgers: Faulkner's 
Sound and the Fury Analyzed 
(13) §:30 

‘res word (2) 2:30. Guest: Gilbert 


Reuther Sags 


‘Rights of Ali 
Are Jeopardized 
DETROIT. — “What's alarming 
about the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision against the UAW,” said a 
United Auto Workers Union 
spokesman here, “is that it comes 
on the heels of the passing of the 
right to scab Jaw in Indiana.” 
fdid hime; Wf sokeser7890$ -. 
Asked if he thought another in- 
dictment pending in Bay City, 


play: A Song For Queen Esther {| 


|Lil Abner, St. James 


Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Well Digger’s Daughter (revival) 
Baronet | 

Wee Geordie, Art : 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, 


Rivoli 
DRAMA 


The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 


Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87th. 

Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 

‘A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Long Dav's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes | 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Roofton . Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

I My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Wal'z of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Sepaarte Tables, Music Box 


‘Richt You Are, Fischer Hall 


'Mich., against five Flint UAW 


spokesman said:-“If the haste with 
‘which the governemnt .moved to 
istart that case, while we were 


quiring two of its chief competitors| locals may come down now, the, Saturday 


PURIM, Costume Ball at Jewish People’s 
Philharmonic Cherus, 180 Second Ave., 
N. ¥. Sat. eve..Mareh 16th. Splendid dance 
| music. prizes. Donation: $1.50. 


doubling its first place position in awaiting the Supreme Court deci-' srpney FINKELSTEIN, _ outstanding 


prepared mixes. While climbing, 
the flour company also proportion- 
2 upped its $206 million annual 
sales. 


acquiring St. Helen's Pulp & Paper 
Co. in 1954, had just about gob- 


bled up 70 percent of “certain 
types of craft paper and paper 


products in the Pacfic coast states. 


® Foremost Dairies, Inc., in- 
ereased its net sales from $48 mil- 


lion in 1950 to $300 million in 
1954 through a series of acquisi- 
Foremost is one of the four! ; 


‘tions. 
giants in. its field. 


® Scovill Manufacturing Co.,) | 
by acquiring the De. Long Hook] 
& Eye Co., has practically put it. the 


‘ = . ee Ley , : < Dana 
‘familys’: ty TORS 4 im st nel? "4 


ately “Res 


® Crown-Zellerbach TCorp., by 


'sion is any barometer, then it won't 
be long there either.” The Flint 
locals’ records, files, books and 
minutes were seized by FBI 
agents last Nov. 8th. 


UAW president Walter Reuther 
commented here: __. 

“The UAW considers this case 
to be o fimportance far and be- 
yond the rights of erganized labor 
as a group... we believe that 
freedom of speech, like all other 
basie rights, is an indivisible value 


: 


music critic, will lecture on “Bash and 
'Handel” at Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
‘Chorus, 189 Second Ave., N.Y¥.C. Sunday, 
March 24, 7:50 p.m. Movies will follow. 
Coming 

BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER— — 
26th Anniversary Celebration on Sat. eve. 
March 30, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., Brooklyn. Concert extraordinary— . 
with the inimitable Martha Schiamme; 
‘Teresita and Ferna dancers; 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vio- 
linist of genuine distinction. Subs. $1.50. 
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State GOP Maneuvers 


To Avoid Head-on Clas 


By MAX GORDON 


ON THE ALBANY AGENDA | ee sco | 
ALBANY—Some major issues still to be decided in the final 
two weeks of the State legislative session: ee : 
© RENTS: Extension of rent controls for two more years. 
GOP wants to decontrol apartments at the $50 a room level as ped 
become vacant; and to provide for rent increases for most land } 
by changing —_ base from 1953 valuation rates, as now used, to- 
1954 rates. Gov. Harriman’s Administration wants no further de-— 
control written into Jaw; wants 1954 valuation rates only for one 
and two family houses; wants to recontrol -houses converted into” — 
small apartments and rooming houses that have been allowed to 


 - ALBANY—“We think you fellows will be satisfied when you see the changes we're 
making,” Assemblyman Ray Ashberry, a Republican from upstate Tompkins County, 
told your correspondent the other day. He was referring to the GOP program on unem- 


ployment insurance, on which he 
is his party's Assembly spokes- 
man. 

On the same day, Assembly- 
man Joseph Carlino, Majority 
Leader from Nassau County, 
told us: “We're getting together 
with Commissioner (Robert C.) 
Weaver before the end of the 
week to work out our final po- 
sition.” He was referring to the 
GOP’s policy on rent control, 
on which he is the party's legis- 
lative spokesman. 

And so, at this late date, less 
than three weeks before the 
Legislature is slated to con 
GOP leaders who control that 
body are still deciding their fi- 
nal positions on a couple of the 
knottiest problems to come be- 
fore it—rent control and changes 
in unemployment insurance. 

- 


THEY HAVE NOT yet made 
up their minds on a third major 
policy question — extension of 
the anti-discrimination laws to 
private housing. On a fourth is- 
sue, involving a big jump in 
rates for the N. Y. Telephone 
Company. and possibly for other 
utilities, they are deeply. split. 
And they are still debating the 
extent ot financial “local assist- 
ance” to be given New York 
City, on which there has also 
been wide division. 

The state Republican leader- 


ship, reluctantly and belatedly, 


is thus fumbling to adjust its 
policies to the changing temper 
of the state’s electorate. It is 
trying to maneuver in order to 
avoid head-on collision with 
popular sentiment and move- 
ments. 7 

The impact of popular motion 
and pressures on the process of 
legislation shouud not be sold 
short. Pressures are both direct 
and indirect. The directly pres- 
sures are far short of the level 


possible, considering the extent . 


of organization of labor and oth- 


er popular groups. But the spec-. 


tre of coming elections—the mu- 
nicipal campaigns of 1957 and 
the state election of 1958—ex- 
erts immense indirect pressure. 

Rather conspicuously —ab- 
sent from the session has been 
the pressure and initiative that 
often comes from the Left. No 
Communist spokesman, for ex- 


ample, has appeared at the vari- 


ous public hearings on specific 
issues. Nor does it appear that 
the Left has been very active in 
the organization of delegations 
and other forms of pressure. 

* 


AS THIS IS written, the GOP 
leaders are in the process of 
working out their programs on 
rent control and jobless pay. On 
rents, they are trying to take 


decontrol one step further while 
colliding as little as possible 
with the vast sector of the elec- 
torate that are tenants. 

The particular issue is decon- 
trol of apartments at a certain 
rent level in New York City as 
they become vacant. And in up- 
state New York, possible decon- 
trol of all apartments as they 
become vacant. The GOP wants 
to put this over, but it wants the 
Rent Commissioner, speaking 
for the Harriman Administra- 
tion, to take joint responsibility. 

It also is pressing for Com- 
missioner Weaver to go along 
on a program which will in- 
crease rents in many apartment 
houses, through use of 1954 
property valuation rates to de- 
termine landlord profits, instead 
of the present 1953 property 
rates. 

As regards jobless pay, the 
GOP had originally agreed to 
increase maximum benefits from 
the present $36 to $45, but had 
scaled payments so that only 
those who earned $105 or more 
a week could get the top bene- 
fits. It is now lowering this to 
those earning $90 a week, or 


more. 
* 


IT IS ALSO conceding some- 
what to the demands of labor 
and small seasonal employers in 


in shop 
and union 


BUILDING TRADES WORKERS received substantial pay 
increases in 1956, Union bricklayers wages in NYC went up 20 


cents an hour and now they receive $4.25 hourly. 


Minimums for 


electricians rose 15 cents and carpenters and laborers went up 10 


cents—all in NYC. Upstate, raises were: Buffalo painters, 7.5 cents, 


ie 28 
electricians and _ plasterers, 9 


cents; Schenectady, electricians, 
10 cents, and painters, 5 cents; 
Syrause, plasterers, 5 cents. 

In NYC, hourly minimums 
now are: bricklayers, $4.25; car- 
penters, $3.75; electricians, 
$3.65; painters, $3.21; plaster- 
ers,, $4.00; plumbers, $3.85; 
and building laborers, $3.00. 
The rates run somewhat lower 
upstate. 

National average of all 
building trades workers is $3.08, 
14 cents. higher than a year ago. 

In 1956, housing construc- 
tion dropped 21 percent over 
1955, and was at its lowest since 
1948, according to the N.Y. 


State Division of Housing. Build- 


ing of 79,000 housing units 


‘was started or authorized last 


year all told. 


THE HOTEL TRADES COUNCIL has moved to open 1957 


wage negotiations with employers. 


The Hotel Association, trying 


to blunt the union’s campaign for a substantial wage increase 
this year, is trying to sell the workers on the idea that wage hikes 
cause inflation. The employers are also stressing their contributions 
to the health and pension funds as an argument against pay boosts 


now, 


The unions, with some 85,000 members in most of New York’s 
hotels, had foregone wage incteases in previous years in order to 


gain these fringe benefits. 
. 


deteriorate. : 


Key GOP figure here is Assemblyman Joseph Carlino, State 


Capitol, Albany. 


¢ ANTI-DISCRIMINATION: GOP is stalling on the Baker- 
Metcalf bill to bar discrimination in private housing: Harriman and 
Democrats are strongly for it. It is now in the Assembly Rules 


Committee, headed by S$ 


aker Oswald D. Heck; and the Senate 


Finance Committee, headed by Senator Austin. Erwin. 


© UTILITY RATE BILL, designed to 


revent a rate increase 


by the N.Y. Telephone Company and possibly other utilities, is be- 
ing blocked by the Senate Majority Leader, Walter J. Mahoney 


(Buffalo). 


© UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CHANGES: Labor is 
pressing for increase in maximums, added payment for dependents, 
cutting down eligibility requirements from 20 weeks a year work to 


15 weeks; no increase in tax rates for small seasonal employers for 
the benefit of the Big Business. “stable” employers. | 
Key figures here are Senator John H. Hugh 
Assemblyman Ray Ashbery (R-Tompkins County). 


es (R-Syracuse) and 


© WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION and Sickness insurance: 
Labor here wants increases in maximum benefits to $45; extension 
of sickness benefits to 26 weeks instead of the prseent 20 weeks: 
added payments for dependents; no tightening of compensation laws 
to make it tougher for workres to collect. 

Key figures here are Assembly Speaker Oswald D. Heck and 


Majority Leader Walter Mahoney. 


its plan to jack up taxes for the 
seasonal employers. Originally, 
its program called for increasing 
the jobless pay tax for these 
employers from the present 2.7 
percent of payroll to four per- 
cent, while. lowering it greatly 
for the large, “stable” employ- 
er. It-is now fiddling around 
with making the top tax to small 
employers 3.2 percent instead 
of four percent. 


As regards anti-discrimination 
laws, the GOP has again reject- 


ed | the demands of supporters 


MOST EFFECTIVE single action in Albany of any union 
was the lobby of some. 300 Transport Workers Unions members. 
The TWU “Operation Albany” called for enactment of union shop 
legislation, social security coverage, restoration of the first day paid 
sick leave, repeal of the Condon-Wadlin law, and other transit 


measures, 


None of this appears to stand a chance. 


Labor’s over- 


all influence at this session of the legislature is not what it should 


be and could be. 


TRENTON.—The three principal candidates for governor of 
New Jersey have agreed to address delegates from 500 CIO locals 
at the sixth annual New Jersey ClO 
legislative conference to be held here 


Monday, April 1. : 


State CIO president Paul Krebs 
announced that Governor Robert B. 
Meyner and his two Republican ri- 


State Senators 
(R-Warren) 


vals, 
mont 


Wayne Du- 
and Malcolm 


Forbes (R-Somerset) have accepted - 
invitations to speak to the delegates. 2 
Each of the three had been asked to outline his labor legisla- 


tive program, Krebs said. 


Issues in the crucial 1957 state elections on which the CIO 
will press gubernatorial and legislative candidates include increased 
unemployment compensation, temporary disability and workmen’s 
compensation beenfits; immediate unemployment benefits to locked 
out workers and after a 5-week disqualification in strikes; im- 
oe election, health, welfare, education, labor relations and 

ousing laws; and a state tax program. based on ability to pay. 


THE MACHINISTS at Republic Aviation on Long Island have 
appealed for help in getting new jobs for the 4,000 workers due 


to be laid off in the next several months. 


The union has written 
to all AFL-CIO unions in the 
metropolitan area and to Long 
Island employers as well. Some 
15,000 workers will have been 
dumped by Republic in the last 
three years. 

Meanwhile, the jet firm, 
whose sole customer is Uncle 
Sam, has been rolling in huge 
profits while keeping its labor 
costs at a bare minimum. Here 
is one case where a union has 
failed to come up with a job 


security campaign which would 


strike hard at callous monopoly 
profiteering at the expense of the 


workers. 
7 7. 7 


THE STATE LABOR RE- 


of these laws that the. State 


Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion have its powers increased 


. $0 it can investigate bias on its 


own, and act on its own, in- 
stead of waiting for complaints 
from “aggrieved persons.” 


But in doing this, the COP 


has felt obliged to propose set- 
ting up a civil rights bureau 
in the Attorney General's of- 
fice to prosecute violators of the 
law. SCAD Chairman Charles 
Abrams and Democratic leaders 
all claim that this is intended 
te undermine SCAD, and will 
hurt the battle against bias in 
the state. It is no doubt intend- 
ed to divert the drive for wider 


powers for SCAD. If the Attor- — 


ney General's office is forced to 
produce, however, it can be- 
come a substantial concession 
to the anti-bias movement. _ 
As for the Baker-Metcalf bill 
to bar discrimination in private 
housing, GOP leaders are stall- 
ing on a decision. They shifted 
the bill over from the Assembly 
Judiciary - Committee, which 
went out of business along wah 
other commilttees this week, to 
the Rules Committee, which de- 
cides on final policy matters. 
In the Senate, the Finance Com- 
mittee has not yet acted to con- 


sider the bill. 


The issue- still appears to be 
open, howeyer, and an apparent 
defeat may still be turned to 
victory if the struggle is imme- 
diately widened. 


Want Higa-Level 
Discussion of 
Farm Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The gener- 
al idea of the annual farm for- 
um, held. here on March 4 and 
5, under the sponsorship of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, 


seemed to be that “agriculture 


and business are inseparable.” 

Walter Garver, representa- 
tive of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted the discus- 
sion of “what ails agriculture,” 
and “what to do about it,” kept 
on a level “where some smart 
people, who know more about 
the problem than anybody else 
does. won’t be allowed to find 
a ‘devil’ to blame for the prob- 
lems of agriculture.” 


To maintain the discussion on | 


such a high level proved to be 
difficult. Marvin L. McLain, of 
of Agricul- 
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